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NOTES 
WAGES 


“As he landed upon French soil Dreyfus covered his face 
with his hands.’—Daily Paper. 


France, at length art thou paid, 
More than the sharpest of stripes, 
More than shame and reproach, 
More than curses and scorn : 


This man, back from his hell, 
Back from his crag of despairs 
Touching thy affable shore, 
Covers his face with his hands. 


T. W. H. C. 


THE result of the Oldham election comes as no sur- 
prise. The late members, Mr. Ascroft and Mr. Oswald, 
owed their election very largely to personal popularity. 
The Lancashire mechanic likes a man with a good per- 
sonality, and he emphasised this by giving Mr. Ascroft 
the largest vote ever given to an Oldham candidate. Mr. 
A. Emmott is a local mill-owner, and very popular. His 
colleague, Mr. W. Runciman, though a stranger to the 
constituency, won his way to the ‘‘Owdham” man’s 
heart by his frank bearing and his association with 
Mr. Emmott. Whe unsuccessful candidates were strongly 
handicapped. Mr. Whiteley’s recent declaration that the 
Government were legislating for the landed class, for the 
clergy, and for everyone except the workmen of the towns, 
must have carried some weight in Oldham, and the electors 
felt, moreover, that the union of a Tory Democrat and a 
Tory Socialist was not “‘jannock” or genuine. The towns 
have shown, so far, that they will not have Socialism at 
any price, and it is safe to believe that if Mr. Winston 
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Churchill had been associated with any other candidate 
but Mr. Mawdsley his chances of success would have been 
greater. 


REASONS | 


Mr. ArtTHUR BALFrour.—‘‘ Oldham—/wo Liberals, eh ? 
. . . The swing of the pendulum, no doubt.” 


Lorp SALispury.—‘ Or is it the kicking of the camel, 
Arthur ?” 


THE compromise made by M. Vandenpeereboom with 
the Liberals and Socialists has averted a revolution. It 
would seem now as if the clericalists must lose their 
supremacy in the Belgian Parliament. When we consider 
that 993,857 Catholics are represented by 112 members, 
and 936,237 Socialists and Liberals by forty members, 
twenty-eight Socialist and twelve Liberal, we can appreciate 
the colossal impudence of the clericalists in seeking to 
pass a measure which would further disenfranchise their 
opponents. Fortunately, King Leopold recognised the 
gravity of the occasion. If he had not forced the 
clericalists to give way it is safe to believe that there 
would have been another Republic added to the States of 
Europe. The Socialists and Liberals will necessarily use 
their victory to strengthen their position, so that the next 
general election is likely either to dethrone the clerical 
party or else considerably reduce its majority. 


Tue Tsar clearly does not know his friends. He has 
snubbed the six delegates (among whom were some of the 
finest minds in Europe) who sought to be received by him, 
also the other signatories to the petition praying for a 
reconsideration of his treatment of the Finns. He will 
brook no foreign interference. In this case it was a pity, 
for H.I.M. would have come into contact with more dis- 
tinguished company than he is likely to do for a long 
time. M. Trarieux, Senator and former Minister of 
Justice; the explorer, Professor Nordenskiéld, of Sweden; 
Signor Emilio Brusa, former President of the Inter- 
national Institute of Law, Turin; M. W. van der Vlugt, 
of Leyden; Dr. W. C. Brégger, of Christiania, and Dr. 
Norman Hansen, of Copenhagen, have won their spurs 
in the lists of international learning, but they each 
bore petitions from their own country, signed by even 
greater names than their own. On the British petition 
were the names of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Lord Lister, Mr. 
George Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Miss Florence 
Nightingale, Sir Clements Markham, and the Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. The 
Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, it is said, are indignant 
because the deputation ignored them, to which the latter 
rightly retorts that, the Tsar having appealed to the world 
generally in connection with international peace, they fail 
to see why they should not be allowed to appeal to His 
Majesty in respect of the Finns. 


It seems doubtful, at present, that any immediate good 
can come of the Peace Conference. Whilst there is a 
unanimity of good intentions, the net result in measures 
passed is practically nil. The proposal most closely 
affecting British interests, that of the American delegates, 
on private property at sea, is postponed to another confer- 
ence. Baron d’Estournelles, one of the French delegates, 
gave an interesting interview to the Zzmes correspondent. 
He pointed out that Europe has no longer the competi- 
tive markets to itself; the United States, Canada, the 
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Argentine Republic, and Chili, to say nothing of Aus- 
tralia and Japan, are now among the competitive nations. 
The inexhaustible reserve of China is not yet open. A 
European war, therefore, would be the end of Europe. 
It will not finally solve any question, any more than any 
preceding war. ‘‘The States of Europe must, there- 
fore, make up their minds to face the truth and the 
future, with a view to settling honourably and rea- 
sonably among themselves the basis of a durable peace.” 
Brave words, but, alas ! the prospect does not seem a very 
likely one. 


ALL trouble over the succession to the Duchies of 
Saxe Coburg-Gotha has been overcome on the lines 
announced in THE OutTLook of the 17th of last month. 
The Duke of Connaught is alike averse to giving up his 
military career in this country and to sending Prince 
Arthur to Germany to be educated. Hence the only 
solution of the difficulty was for the Duke to renounce the 
succession in favour of the young Duke of Albany, and 
this he has done on one condition, that if the latter dies or 
fails to leave an heir in the male line the succession shall 
revert to Prince Arthur, a proviso probably inserted at 
the wish ofthe Queen. There is reason for congratulation 
in this settlement, since it leaves the Duke of Connaught 
free to follow his military ambitions in England, and opens 
up a career to the Duke of Albany, who will at once go to 
Germany for the completion of his education, Everyone, 
is therefore pleased, and not least the Army, in which the 
Duke of Connaught has won a popularity which he well 
deserves. It has been gained by hard work. 


ZEAL of all kinds is very wide-awake in the Roman 
Church at the present moment, and the visit of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minnesota, to this country is 
an event which ought to be of considerable interest to the 
world at large. Archbishop Ireland himself is a dis- 
tinguished and remarkable figure among ecclesiastics. 
He is physically impressive. Rugged and uncouth, like 
our own Temple, he belongs mentally to the small, 
scattered body of Christian stalwarts who have the 
power to speak and the will to do. In his heart of hearts 
he holds as things contemptible many of the shibboleths 
by which his cloth bring discredit on the name of religion. 
Sometimes, and in so many words, he has said plainly 
what he thinks on the subject of those weird superstitions 
which the Church of Rome is held, and on the whole 
justifiably held, to sanction. As a consequence, the 
strong man has made his enemies, and those not wholly 
among the feeble, who work with different weapons from 
his own. To a certain extent, indeed, his policy has 
achieved the reward of boldness—success; so that it is 
worth while, and especially worth while in lands and 
places where the British flag flies, to inquire what that 
policy is. 


ACCLAIMING with passion, in season and out of season, 
loyalty to the supreme power which rules at the Vatican, 
the Archbishop and his allies look Romewards with con- 
stant anxiety, dreading the result of their efforts to bring 
the Church into touch with the spirit of the age. What- 
ever the objections to this phrase, which is theirs, not ours, 
it covers a reality. A party arising within the Church of 
Rome which desires to place the theory of government by 
liberty on a level with the theory of government by 
authority has a great fight before it. If such a party 
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fights against superstition as well it has also a great 
future before it. What might not Archbishop Ireland and 
his friends do in the present hour if they spoke as boldly 
in public as they do in private concerning such matters as 
indulgences, the celibacy of the clergy, the multiplication 
of fantastic services, the celebration of devotions in a 
dead language, the compulsory confessional, and the rest 
of the non-essential ordinances of the Church? But the 
further question arises—Can they speak thus plainly with- 
out being denounced as rebels, as other reformers have 
been denounced? And the answer is that at present they 
find in discretion the better part of valour. They achieve 
an occasional success by their policy of gradual protest. 
Archbishop Ireland is cheered at Orleans or in London, 
and is thankful. The answer may come from Rome, 
probably will come, in the shape of the creation of a new 
batch of Cardinals, all, or nearly all, Italians. 


LIVERPOOL is proud of its docks, and the annual report 
of the Dock Board, just issued, is sufficient excuse for a 
feeling of satisfaction. The total tonnage of steam and 
sailing vessels for the year was 12,534,116, an increase of 
718,740 tons over the previous year. The rates and dues 
amounted to £1,180,813, an increase of £66,624. From 
the picturesque point of view it is regrettable to see a 
decrease in sailing tonnage of over 60,000; the increase 
in steam tonnage is 578,648. A century ago the dues 
only amounted to £14,049, and at the Queen’s accession 
they were only £173,853. Liverpool has largely benefited 
by competition; it is one of those places that always 
require a spur. Happily for Liverpool there is a Ship 
Canal. Meanwhile, ‘‘ Dicky Sam” is chuckling over the 
little account for interest, amounting to £939,979 IIs. 6d., 
which the Manchester City Treasurer has just sent in to 
the Ship Canal Company. 


WE have the ships—plenty of them—but the Admi- 
ralty do not appear yet to recognise, what is patent to 
everyone else, that the men to man them are missing. It 
has long been the boast of Mr. Goschen that he can get 
as many boys as are required to train as bluejackets, and 
no doubt the supply still remains good; but in a modern 
ship of war about half the complement comprises mecha- 
nical ratings, and of these there is a great and increasing 
dearth. It is computed that the ships of the Channel 
Squadron are short of about a third of their proper 
mechanical ratings ; and this is almost more serious than 
if it were seamen who were short. Sooner or later the 
authorities will have to face the situation, and the longer 
the inevitable is postponed the more the authorities at 
Whitehall place themselves in the hands of prospective 
candidates. Ashore good wages rule, and are likely to 
continue, and the Admiralty will be forced to recognise 
that they have to compete in the open labour market for 
mechanics. The shortest cut to a satisfactory solution is 
to appoint a Parliamentary Committee to consider the 
whole subject of the manning of the fleet. We have urged 
this step before when referring to other branches of 
the manning question, and we feel confident that some 
such action will become more and more necessary as the 
need for more men becomes increasingly pressing. We 
are now building a hundred new warships of various types, 
and at present the Admiralty do not know where the men 
are to come from with which to send them to sea. Will 
the new Board which is about to be constituted take up 
this question resolutely ? 
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Ir is quite true that there are insufficient men to man 
the whole Navy on a war footing, and still leave a Reserve 
large enough to make good the vacancies caused by the 
casualties of warfare, but, on the other hand, it is absurd 
to state, as several papers have stated, that the Admiralty 
cannot place their hands on the men required to man the 
ships which are to take part in next week’s partial mobili- 
sation. It must be remembered that this mobilisation 
is only partial, and is no real test of the manning arrange- 
ments of the Admiralty. Will anyone believe that the 
Whitehall authorities have planned a mobilisation which 
will put a strain on their organisation that it is unable to 
bear? Though some Admiralty critics may not credit it, 
the authorities have not been so foolish as to order any 
ships to be mobilised for which men cannot be found. 
From all the naval ports reports of the most complete 
character on this subject were received some time ago, 
and in this particular, at least, Whitehall will not be 
found tripping. 


INSISTING as we do that no solution of West Indian 
problems can possibly be satisfactory which does not 
avowedly aim at developing the social life of these colonies 
—at doing something for the human material, the working 
population, as well as getting something out of them—we 
have read with interest and sympathy the Report of the 
West Indian Co-operative Union, Limited; an organisa- 
tion which frankly takes both attempts to be its province. 
The undertaking is an example of what is styled in the 
Report ‘‘ Social Finance : which does not indeed call itself 
philanthropy, but in which the honest desire for 5 per 
cent. is qualified by good intention, by the desire to be of 
use to the world even in the choice of an investment.” 
Operations have been handicapped by difficulties of initia- 
tive, and especially by shortness of capital. Three months 
of actual trading, however, afford the basis for a calcula- 
tion of profits that might readily be earned on a moderately 
large working capital, and which, after all charges— 
including dividend, depreciation, and reserve—had been 
met, would leave a handsome sum to be distributed as 
bonus to the three factors in the work—namely, Capital, 
Custom, and Labour. Certainly if it can be done, it is 
that sort of thing, and more of it, that the West Indies 
want. The other way has been tried long enough, and 
the result is mostly ruin and hunger. 


THE recent judgment of Mr. Justice Bucknill against 
the notorious moneylender, Isaac Gordon, has, indeed, 
been upheld by the Court of Appeal. But it has been 
upheld only within limits, and such limits seem to have 
been lost sight of in some of the pious philippics that have 
been hurled at Gordon. Lord Justice Smith holds that 
where a borrower borrows from a person who lends under 
a name other than his real name, the borrower will not be 
able to get out of his contract unless he can show to the 
satisfaction of a jury that, had the moneylender lent under 
his own name, he (the borrower) would not have entered 
into the contract. This is quite a different proposition 
from the idea that you cannot now lend money under a 
false name. Yet this idea seems to be the general deduc- 
tion from the case in question. Anybody can still lend 
money under another name; but he does so at a risk—the 
tisk, namely, that the borrower can prove that he would 
not have borrowed had the lender used his own name. 
We look towards the Moneylending Bill. 
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THE loss of a valuable letter in the course of trans- 
mission by post usually gives rise to an action. Mr. 
Justice Ridley has just decided one of these cases. A Mr. 
Baker applied to Lipton for shares, and enclosed £125. 
He was allotted a very small number, and the balance of 
his money—some £112—Wwas returned to him by post. 
Mr. Baker had meanwhile died. The letter was ‘‘ lost,” 
the cheque with a forged indorsement being presented and 
cashed. Mrs. Baker now sued Lipton for the £112. The 
judge held that there was no implied request to send back 
the money by post, and, therefore, that it was sent at the 
risk of the sender. It was held also that even if there had 
been authority from Mr. Baker to return the money by 
post, such authority was revoked by his death. The 
company therefore had to bear the loss. 


WE cannot feel quite happy to hear that the school rate 
in London is to be raised by a penny. The increase has 
been very considerable of late, and there is no doubt more 
money will be wanted. This increase goes largely in 
providing books and in supporting evening schools, most 
necessary things both. But the tax is growing burden- 
some. We have always thought it a grave mistake to 
give free education; it is perhaps impossible to put the 
clock back, but at any rate it should be possible to devise 
means of raising money which are less burdensome. 
Why is it statesmen are so shy of indirect taxation? If 
it be the statesman’s ideal to get the most money with the 
least unpleasantness that is the way to doit. Yet they 
pile everything upon the income-tax and on local rates, 
and blow trumpets about the remission of a penny or two 
on tea or tobacco, which (whatever the fact be) seems to 
cost the consumer just the same because he buys so little 
at a time. 


It has at length been definitely resolved that the 
London University shall remove to the buildings of the 
Imperial Institute. The Crown takes over the whole 
block, and allows the use of part of it to the University. 
We do not join in the laments of those who cry out 
against leaving Burlington House. That place may be 
more central, but it is too small; and we can hardly think 
of a more fatal error than cramping a young institution 
for ever in a building too small even to be its cradle. We 
hope our enlightened Government will give the University 
a good endowment. Scholars, after all, are God’s creatures, 
and perhaps as worthy of help as smokers of Bristol 
Black Jack; while a university education cannot be given 
for the sum which the average middle-class father can 
afford to pay. We note with delight a unique distin ction 
of the Birmingham University zz posse. Mr. Chamberlain 
has received 4100 towards his pet from a football club. 
We shall hear of the Government contributing next. 


It takes time for a new idea to sink into the public 
mind, and therefore we are grateful to Mrs. Stanton Black, 
of the United States, who has been reading a paper before 
the International Congress of Women. She points out 
that a child cannot be educated by learning atrade. It 
may be necessary for him to learn the trade and nothing 
else, because life is sweet; but he will ply his trade un- 
educated all the same. The old fallacy vitiates much of 
our elementary teaching; and we hope that when the 
Board of Education finds its feet it will devise a real 


educational scheme, including hand and eye training, but , 


not aiming at any trade for boy or girl until a good 
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foundation has been laid. Then, and not before, let your 
technical instruction be turned on, and if human experi- 
ence goes for anything, the trade will be learnt better and 
quicker than if a child had done nothing else. One other 
fact must be borne in mind: the best plan for efficient 
technical training is for a son to follow his father’s trade; 
for by living in the midst of it he unconsciously absorbs a 
vast deal, not to mention inherited aptitude. 


Tue boating disaster in North Wales, in common with 
most other disasters, boating and otherwise, points a 
moral. There must be a very large number of small 
pleasure-boats throughout England that minister to the 
river-loving or seafaring tendencies of the public; but 
there seems to be in many cases absolutely no limit to the 
number that any particular boat may carry. In the case 
of launches (at any rate on the Thames) the Board of 
Trade issue licences stating the number of individuals the 
launch can accommodate with safety. Such a number is 
usually stated in railway trains, in lifts, in trams, and in 
innumerable other mediums of locomotion where the risk 
of overcrowding is, if anything, less than the risk that a 
small, overcrowded pleasure-boat involves. This element 
of public protection would appear to come under the 
control of the Board of Trade, if it is to come under the 
control of anybody. But it will probably require some 
more startling calamity than the North Wales disaster 
before any steps are taken. This prod at the official body 
is not, perhaps, sharp enough. 


DREYFUS TRIUMPHANS 
“ The first of all Gospels i's this: that a lie cannot last for ever.” 


Never has Carlyle’s doctrine had a more striking exem- 
plification than in the case of Alfred Dreyfus. The first 
act of this great military tragedy really began when 
certain speculators on the Paris Bourse cheated the French 
nation of fifty-two million pounds sterling by the huge 
swindle of Panama. Most of these speculators were Jews, 
of the type condemned alike by Christians and Hebrews. 
The loss fell on the small investor, and Drumont, the 
Jew-baiter, aided by the infamous staff of Za Libre Parole, 
seized this opportunity to create among his compatriots 
an indiscriminate hatred of the Jewish race. Conse- 
quently, when in 1894 General Mercier committed the 
amazing folly of announcing publicly, ere a court-martial 
had taken place, that a Jewish officer of the General Staff 
was guilty of betraying the secrets of the national defence, 
there was a fierce chorus of acquiescence from one end of 
France to the other: ‘‘ Of course! Is he not a Jew?” 

The outside world viewed the matter with calm in- 
difference until the public degradation of the condemned 
officer. And then, as men noted his brave bearing, his 
fervid appeal to the pressmen present: ‘‘ Tell France that 
I am innocent! Long live the fatherland!” keen ob- 
servers remarked that Dreyfus was either a great martyr 
or a very clever actor. 

There was a man, however, who had vowed his whole 
life to prove that the first supposition was correct. It is 
to Mathieu Dreyfus, a man with a lofty soul and a noble 
character, that the credit is due of having exposed the 
terrible series of lies which succeeded in branding the good 
name of his brother. By dint of unwearied searching, of 
a perseverance that overcame every obstacle, he found 
that the Jordereau, the document on which Alfred Dreyfus 
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was nominally condemned, was in the handwriting of 
Major Walsin Esterhazy. Armed with this information, 


he succeeded in inducing M. Scheurer-Kestner, a vice- 


president of the Senate, and a man of known probity, to 
ask General Billot to examine this new evidence. The 
reply showed that Mercier was not the only fool in 
authority. Billot swore on his honour that Dreyfus was 
guilty. He publicly attacked M. Scheurer-Kestner, and 
the Paris reptile press, led by Drumont and his creature 
De Boisandré, shamelessly vilified this first public defender 
of Dreyfus. Emile Zola now appeared on the scene, and 
when he wrote to the Figaro that Scheurer-Kestner had 
**a soul of crystal” he was fiercely assailed on all sides, 
When he replied with a Leftre a la Jeunesse and a Lettre d 
la France, the civilised world turned its eyes towards 
Paris. Fathers quarrelled with their sons, brother with 
brother, the husband with his wife on the merits of 
l Affaire, and after the trial, which triumphantly proclaimed 
that Esterhazy was not the author of the dordereau, Paris 
was raised to fever-heat by the publication of Zola's 
terrible letter ‘‘ accuse.” 

It seemed the wildest piece of folly imaginable to 
accuse Félix Faure, the President, and Generals De 
Boisdeffre, Gonse, De Luxer, and De Pellieux of having 
ordered documents to be forged which would establish the 
innocence of Esterhazy, a guilty man, and the guilt of 
Dreyfus, an innocent man. Everyone in Paris imagined 
that Zola was mad. We know now how terribly sane he 
was. As the age of miracles is past we know that Zola 
was not a prophet. A military man, in the interests of 
justice, must have conveyed to him the deadly secret of 
the wholesale crime committed by the French General 
Staff. It were rash to guess names, however. This was 
the turning-point. At Zola’s trial for libel we saw Generals 
De Boisdeffre and Pellieux solemnly appealing to the hate 
and fear of the jury by stating that unless the soldier's 
confidence was upheld by a severe punishment for this 
attack on his chiefs, the next war would see him led to 
wholesale slaughter. In conclusion General De Boisdeffre 
pledged his personal honour that Dreyfus was a traitor. 
He had seen a document, not communicated to the defence, 
which proved conclusively that Dreyfus was guilty. 

This was the thunderbolt of the trial. That Zola was 
found guilty was as naught. The fact was admitted that 
Dreyfus was condemned unheard, and the agitation in his 
favour received a new strength which even the temporary 
defeat of Zola could not abate. Fortune fought for Zola 
when he was found guilty. There are eye-witnesses of 
the famous trial who declare that if he had been acquitted 
there were patriotic swords and bayonets which would 
have avenged the country’s honour even in open court. 
Be that as it may, it can be proved that the day after 
Henri Rochefort came out of St. Pélagie prison, after 
having expiated his sentence for libelling Joseph Reinach, 
he declared openly that had Zola been acquitted his house 
in the Rue de Bruxelles would have been burnt to the 
ground the same evening. 

There were many strong men now vigorously proclaim- 
ing the innocence of Dreyfus, the most notable of whom 
were Clémenceau, Yves Guyot, Jean Jaurés, and Maitre 
Labori, all men with international reputations. It was 
their agitation which forced the Méline Government to 
examine the secret dossier, disclosing the forgery of the 
famous document which had been denied to the defence. 
The suicide of Henry completed the humiliation of the 
accusers of Dreyfus; and when the United Court of Cassa- 
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tion gave its solemn verdict that Dreyfus had been un- 
justly condemned, it came as a crowning proof that the 
nine Ministers of War who had affirmed Dreyfus’s guilt 
had lied. 

M. Dérouléde, the soldier-poet and mock-revolutionary, 
has said that if Dreyfus be innocent no punishment is too 
great for those generals who have declared his guilt. 
Mercier, taking the hint, is reiterating his belief in the 
justice which condemned Captain Dreyfus. He swears 
that, cost what it may, he will give his reasons justifying 
the arrest and deportation of the unfortunate officer. M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire has been fuming the same senti- 
ment in the columns of the Echo de Paris, but the 
information on which he relies has turned out to be the 
fabrication of a practical joker. The friends of Dreyfus 
can afford to laugh at this game of military bluff. The 
coming court-martial is but a nominal affair, and can 
have no other result but an acquittal. The real trial took 
place before the United Court of Cassation, a body of 
calm, dispassionate judges above prejudice and fear. The 
military party produced all their trump cards. Neverthe- 
less, an impartial court declared by its verdict that there 
was no case against Alfred Dreyfus. 

The landing of the martyred officer was fully in keeping 
with the tragedy of his imprisonment. The West wind 
shrieked, the waves flung themselves with savage fury 
over the quay, whilst the pitiless rain drenched the grey 
earth. The boat touched the quayside on Saturday last, 
and Dreyfus was soon safe in the military prison of 
Rennes, where he is now studying the astounding ramifica- 
tions of his condemnation. Despite the torture which he 
suffered, and which will make the name of an ex-Minister 
of Colonies infamous for ever, Dreyfus is in good health, 
though slightly aged. It seems incredible that he was 
kept in irons for two months, although suffering from 
fever, his letters detained, and that he was so completely 
shut off from the outside world that he ran danger of 
losing his reason. 

The man’s indomitable spirit has saved him from all 
the perils that threatened him: more than one thoughtful 
mind will see in this the providence of God. Dreyfus has 
borne himself nobly and well, and has fulfilled the highest 
traditions of an officer and a gentleman. He bears his 
enemies no malice for the terrible wrong they have done 
him. He simply wishes to have public acknowledgment 
of his right as a brave, honest soldier to draw his sword, 
if necessary, in his country’s defence. 

All friends of France—and the great Republic has many 
more friends than enemies—sincerely wish a speedy settle- 
ment of this question, which has almost torn her asunder 
during the last four years and a half. The civilised world 
would like to see the final verdict of the Rennes court- 
martial accepted frankly and honourably by all who have 
believed up to now that Dreyfus was guilty. It is too 
much to expect human nature to believe that the friends 
of Dreyfus will not manifest their joy, but M. Dérouléde, 
face M. de Blowitz, struck the right note when he said 
that all Frenchmen should accept the Rennes verdict 
with respect. A general act of amnesty would restore 
peace to France. The enemies of Dreyfus are pilloried 
for ever in the pages of history, and their shame will 
remain even after their bones have mingled with the dust. 
By forgetting the tragedy of the last four years and a half 
France will assert once more its traditions as an illustrious 
nation, 


I have said nothing of the devoted woman who has 
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stood proudly beside her husband through disgrace and 
every infamy that race hatred can engender. The wives 
and mothers of France are famous in history. Madame 
Dreyfus will take no mean place in their midst. 


C. H. | 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


SLOW 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 
WE have had one of those comfortable jog-along kind of 
weeks which, despite dulness, are not without legislative 
virtue. Oratory has been at a distinct discount, steady 
talk to the fore. And, in consequence, business is some- 
what advanced. On Monday honourable members were 
invited to consider the Government proposals with respect 
to the Royal Niger Company’s territory. As set forth by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, those proposals sounded reason- 
able enough. ‘‘ Here,” quoth Sir Michael, in effect, ‘‘ is 
a land flowing with minerals and treaty-rights. We shall 
not ask several millions for it, we shall not ask even one 
million for it—the price is £865,000.” The Opposition 
had no very serious objection to raise; the Party 
of One, in the person of Mr T. Gibson Bowles, 
felt itself able to congratulate both the Company and the 
Government on ‘‘ the excellence of the proposed arrange- 
ment”; Mr. T. P. O’Connor suggested that the bargain 
would be cheaper at £600,000; and in the end the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer got leave to introduce his Bill. 
Then we went on steadfastly with the Military Works 
Bill, talking Wei-hai-Wei till midnight. Tuesday was a 
day of small discussions, chiefly on the Scotch Private 
Legislation Bill, the Improvement of Lands Bill, and the 
Small Houses Bill—which latter measure, by the way, is 
now ready for the Lords. Wednesday afternoon brought 
a pleasant little debate on the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Bill (Ireland), which was up for second read- 
ing. Sir Charles Dilke had an amendment on.the paper 
to the effect that it was not desirable to add to the large 
number of Ministers having seats in Parliament by creating 
a Vice-President of Irish Agriculture; but this amendment 
he withdrew, in view of the anxiety of the Irish members 
to see the Bill passed. One way and another Sir Charles 
has put in a good deal of useful, if unobtrusive work 
this Session, and we have much pleasure, therefore, in 
offering him his picture :— 


SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, BART.—One of the 
ablest and soundest men sitting below the Opposition gang- 
way. Blunt, and, on occasion, drusgue of speech, direct of 
purpose, no great hand at compromise, sincere, resourceful, 
and level-headed. Has a sort of faculty for being in his place, 
coupled with a pretty turn for the framing of amendments and 
the pertinent heckling of Ministers. A good Radical and an 
excellent and wary Imperialist. 


Thursday was more or less of a show night—the /itce 
de résistance of the sitting being the Lords’ amendment to 
the London Government Bill, 7 ~e women Aldermen and 
Councillors. Such a sportive matter naturally brought 
together a considerable assemblage. There was a goodly 
crowd on the floor of the House, also Peers in the gallery 
and ladies in the cage. Mr. Courtney moved the rejection 
of the Lords’ amendment in so far as it referred to Coun- 
cillors. -Mr. Balfour, however, advised its acceptance, 
and on a division the Lords triumphed by a majority 
of 69. So that woman continues to remain ‘‘ the angel 
on the hearth,” as Mr. Labouchere phrased it. 
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THE NAVAL MEMBER 


He has been down to the sea in battleships. And he 
knows all about it. The Navy—‘‘ the Queen’s Navy, 
sir””—is the apple of his eye, the be-all and end-all of his 
Parliamentary existence, and the bed-rock and basis of his 
speeches. His oratory is of the blustering, breezy, wet- 
sheet-and-a-flowing-sea order. It tells ; and he is smilingly 
aware of the fact. But at times it becomes a trifle weari- 
some, a circumstance of which he is entirely oblivious. 
On the whole, however, he is ‘‘a figure” in the House, 
and not without utility. Like his good friend of the 
other service, he has a motto, which runs: ‘‘ The people 
love us, and the sea is ours.” TOUCHSTONE. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
SERVICE IN NIGERIA 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards us the following interesting extracts 
from a private letter just received from his brother, a doctor hold- 
ing the post of Senior Medical Officer to the West African Field 
Force, serving in Nigeria :— 

$lo, Wigeria: April 14, 1899. 


DEAR ——,—I am still alive, but not much more. When I wrote 
you last, I had had better health than almost anybody in the 
Battalion ; but during the last three months since I have been up 
here, I have had a sunstroke, two attacks of fever, and one of 
blackwater fever. Now I can hardly carry my gun. So if you 
hear I have pegged out, you need not be surprised. This is truly 
a perfect hell of a country for white men. I ought to have been 
relieved some weeks ago and gone down to Lokoja, but I am still 
waiting. I hear the man is on the river somewhere. . . . 

We have had three palavers here just lately, which have made 
things a little lively. Two ofthem I wason. The first one was 
due north, forty-two miles from here, on the other (left) bank of 
the river. Nobody in this force had been up in that direction 
before, so that I have been forty-two miles further north than any 
officer in the force. The expedition was in charge of a N.C.O. 
only. I went as doctor, but was asked to do the diplomatic part 
of the show, and to do it without having any fight, which I did. 

We started at 9 A.M. on the 26th, and marched 15 miles up 
this bank. Then we had a four hours’ crossing of the river in 
canoes, swimming the horses behind. Then, after two hours’ halt, 
we marched all night and all the next day, halting for half an 
hour two or three times, till about 4.30 P.M., when we came in 
sight of our destination. That first sight was an astonishment to 
most of us. On rising ground, some quarter of a mile from the 
river bank, and backed by some high flat-topped hills, was a large 
city, with a wall 35 feet high, recently repaired, and crowded with 
houses, many of them large. In the park-like country all round 
and on the banks of the river were feeding donkeys, cattle, sheep, 
and fully roo horses. We had evidently surprised the town, as we 
had wished to do. Very few people were to be seen at first ; but, 
as we got nearer, hundreds lined the walls. The donkeys, to my 
astonishment, stampeded from all round into the front gate of the 
town, as if they had been called. The people began hurriedly to 
collect the horses; but, as our long line (30 soldiers, 15 
carriers, and about 30 followers—relations of slaves we were 
going to release)—marched past the front of the town, they 
seemed to realise that it would be better to wait events quietly. 
Then we began the old and usual performance, by sending 
a message to the King to come at once. After a few minutes 
he appeared at the head of a picturesque procession—first the 
headmen, in flowing white or blue gowns and white turbans, and 
then the rabble. Then a corporal and six men went out to meet 
him and practically take him prisoner, with six headmen, and to 
order all the rest back, unless they wanted to be shot. The King 
protested, but saw it was no use, and he was marched into our 
square. Then came myturn. After a lot of questioning, in order 
to find out whether he understood that he and his country and 


.I told him that many bad reports about him had come in to Ilo; 
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people belonged to the English white man and not to the French 
(for we were very near the border, and had not been there before), 
that he had robbed caravans and had raided for slaves and killed 
many people ; that I had been sent to order him to release certain 
slaves whose relations were with us to identify them ; that he must 
remain with me where he was while his headmen went to fetch 
them (at this he threw sand on his head and protested) ; and that 
if they were not forthcoming in one hour I had orders to burn his 
town and take him to Ilo (here they a// threw dust on their heads), 
In the end, the slaves were handed over and the King was allowed 
to go, promising everything under the sun that the Baturi wanted. 
He sent us a dash of seven sheep, plenty of firewood, and about 
sixty boles of chop for the men. In return, I sent him a piece of 
cloth worth about ten shillings. We slept that night in square, 
very much on the gui vive; but nothing happened. We started 
on the return march next morning, and reached Ilo two days later, 
on the 29th. 

The second expedition was much more eventful. On the 
morning of the 30th some crowning tale of slavery and of ex- 
tortion from caravans by the King of a big place on the other side 
of the river, called Dakangari, was brought in. It was necessary 
that the King of Dakangari should be punished and made an 
example of ; for whole towns have been depopulated by him when 
on his raids for slaves, which probably are all for the King of 
Sokoto. So at 2 P.M. the “Assembly” and “Fall-in” were 
sounded, and forty men picked out and ordered to be ready in 
full marching order at 4 P.M. I hurriedly packed up bed, canteen, 
chop-box, medicine-chest, dressings, rifle, &c., and at 4 P.M. we 
marched out in a long line, this time going south ; officer com- 
manding at the head ; then two sections of ten men ; then myself, 
with the carriers carrying all our things ; then two more sections 
under a white corporal ; then more carriers and followers, horse- 
boys, &c. It was an enjoyable ride in the cool of the evening for 
ten miles. Then there were not enough canoes, and it was 4 A.M. 
before we all got across the river and began a march I shall not 
forget ina hurry. For more than an hour and a half we had to 
wind about in a swamp, and find the path as best we could, all 
the time being simply devoured by mosquitoes. How all the 
carriers got through with their loads was a marvel, for often they 
were neck-deep in the water. The soldiers took off their clothes, 
and carried rifle, ammunition, blanket, clothes, and everything on 
their heads. Several times I had to swim my horse, and more 
than once I had to get off in waist-deep mud and water to pull 
him out. But we got through at last, and found ourselves on dry 
land, marching at a hot pace through big groves of tall palm-oil 
trees. On and on and on we marched, through pretty thick 
country till nearly 10 A.M., when we halted by a little dirty water 
in a hole for the men to get a drink and for us to get a mouthful 
of chop. It was a blazing hot day; but nobody fell out, and at 
last, at 12 o’clock, we came in sight of Dakangari. It was even 
bigger than we had expected, with a tremendous mud-wall, about 
30 feet high (measured from the bottom of a yawning ditch), 
enclosing an area, we calculated, of 1,000 yards by 600 yards, 

The soldiers were at once placed in line, about five hundred 
yards from the walls, kneeling with bayonets fixed and rifles 
loaded. Then the officer commanding and myself rode forward 
and sent a messenger for the King. The King, we found, was 
away; but out came his head chief, with other chiefs in white 
robes and turbans, and a big following. Six men were sent for- 
ward to bring along the chief and ten head men only, and to threaten 
to shoot anybody else who came on. Then the.same old game was 
gone through, the officer commanding telling them of their 
crimes; but, in this case, they were rather defiant, and did not 
salaam or throw dust on their heads. They were ordered to 
release certain slaves and pay a fine of thirty horses. It was well- 
known that they had a great many fine horses, and that they had 
boasted that they would make short work of the white man if he 
came to their town. They said they would go and get the horses, 
and asked for a soldier to go with them, so a black corporal was 
sent. I was afraid for the safety of the corporal, but presently 
out he came with the message that they had plenty of horses, but 
were driving them out at the other side of the town, and that the 
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inhabitants were getting ready to fight. At this, the whole line 
was advanced to within two hundred yards of the wall. Soona 
number of natives appeared over the top of the wall, with bows 
and arrows and waving swords. Three volleys were fired over 
their heads, but their numbers only increased and arrows 
began to fly about, so the next volleys were poured right 
into them and a number of them were killed. After a few 
more volleys the town was turned into a pandemonium, to 
judge by the noise, shouts, yells, cries, and screams. I never 
heard such a babel. Then three firing parties were ordered to go 
in and fire the town. This, I thought, was a pretty dangerous 
job, but I was not going to be left out of it; so, whilst the officer 
commanding went for the gate on the right with his party, I volun- 
teered to go with a native corporal and six men to the gate on the 
left, and another party went to scale the wall inthe middle. A 
white corporal was left in charge of the rest to cover the three 
parties. It was a most exciting moment as I rode over the bridge 
and through the narrow gateway in the big mud wall with my 
revolver ready for instant use and Corporal B. and his six men 
close up behind. The first thing I saw was a tall oldish man with 
his spear raised. My revolver went off and he promptly closed 
his eyes and sat on the ground without a sound. The subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more, Then Corporal B. and his 
men squeezed past me ; and, just as they did so, an arrow hit my 
saddle and broke in two just by my knee, and several others went 
“phut” against the wall. The next instant all of us fired at a 
small crowd of natives who were running along the pathway with 
bows and spears not twenty feet from us. Three of them were 
killed ; the rest hesitated and then ran. 

Opposition being at an end for the minute, firing the huts 
began, one soldier lighting a bunch of grass and dividing it 
amongst the others. In less than one minute the huts were 
thundering away as if paraffin had been poured over them. Just 
as we were retiring a big man with a sword rushed round a corner 
and attacked Corporal B., but he had no chance against a man 
with a gun and in one second he was done for, but the corporal 
got a nasty wound on his arm. Then we retired through the gate 
again and stood outside ready to receive any attack, but none 
came. All this, of course, only took three or four minutes to 
happen. I am no soldier, only a doctor, and went in at my own 
risk, but those few minutes were some of the most exciting I have 
ever spent, and I can tell you I enjoyed it. 

In the meantime, the party who scaled the wall met with no 
great opposition ; but the O. C. and his party at the further gate 
were rushed by several men with swords as they went in. The 
0. C. shot one with his revolver and the soldiers shot the others, 
and then set a light to the houses and retired. Meanwhile, the 
covering party behind was firing (sometimes volleys, sometimes 
singly) at anybody who appeared on the wall or on the houses, 
and I expected every minute to get a bullet in my back ; for many 
of these native soldiers haven’t the least idea how to shoot as yet. 
Some of the bullets hit the wall right close to us as we stood out- 
side the gate. Then “cease fire” was ordered, and one section 
was sent into the town to light it in more places. They shot three 
or four men who fired arrows as they ran away ; and, when O. H. 
and myself rode into the burnt and burning town not an inhabi- 
tant was to be seen; but, as we passed one of the burning huts, 
we heard above the roar of the fire a high-pitched scream, and 
then, just in front of us, a straw mat was banged away from the 
door of one of the burning huts and out fell a skeleton of a man, 
dragging (as we thought) some chains behind him. He had 
hardly got out when the hut fell in with thundering roar. He 
almost got shot, but we saw, just in time, that he had some heavy 
iron shackles on his feet, with a chain and wooden stake attached. 
He had been left to burn in the hut, and had only just in the nick 
of time managed to root up the stake and throw himself out. The 
first glimpse I got of his face I thought he was a raving lunatic, 
as he well might be; but, in another minute, his face (like all 
these people’s faces) was as stolid as that of an image, and he 
attempted a feeble salaam. We carried him outside, and that 
night it took the soldiers four hours to get those shackles off his 
feet, where they had been, he stated to the interpreter, for over 
five years, 
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In a good deal less than half an hour from first setting fire to 
it, the whole of that big town, with its (I dare say) two or three 
thousand huts, was burnt out, and nothing but smoking ruins re- 
mained. Everything the inhabitants possessed was burnt—a 
severe lesson to them. I must say I was sorry for them ; but ‘it 
has done a great deal of good and has saved a lot of fighting’; 
for the kings of two other large places in the same district, who 
have been quite as bad as Dakangari, have since sent in their 
submission, ; 

While the men were falling in and the roll being called, I 
attended to the wounded. There were many cuts and scratches, 
but nothing very serious ; which was fortunate, for the surgical 
equipment of this force is so meagre that detachments have to be 
content with practically nothing. While I was in the town my 
horse-boy picked up a fine fat Hausa bible, dropped by the priest 
or one of the Mallams in his flight. It is full of leaves of manu- 
script in Arabic, which treat of all manner of things, including a 
lot about medicine, which will probably prove to be of great 
interest when I can get more of it translated. 

Two hours after reaching the place we began our return march, 
halting, after going about a mile, for several stragglers and the 
man in chains to come up. He had to be held upon a captured 
donkey, and must have felt pretty uncomfortable during those 
seven hours’ march back to where we could get water, and the last 
four hours in such darkness that I could not see the man in front 
of me. We got into camp about 9 P.M., having marched con- 
tinuously from 4 A.M., except the two hours at Dakangari, which 
two hours were worse than six hours’ marching. These little 
Hausa fellows will march till they drop, carrying all the while a 
rifle, with 150 rounds of ammunition, a big blanket, &c. For my 
part I was more than done up, only having had one night’s sleep 
in the last five ; and, as soon as we got into camp, it began to pelt 
with rain. I managed, however, to get two hours’ sleep under a 
mackintosh I had with me, and felt better. We were off again 
before daybreak, and soon reached the swamp. I swam my horse 
through the first deep place, and the cold water revived me greatly. 
It seemed hours before we got all the soldiers and carriers through, 
but we got through at last, and crossed the river to the town of 
Sibougari. Then, while the O. C. was lecturing the King on 
not getting enough canoes and fining him boles of chop, palm 
wine, and peto (the horrible native intoxicating drink, made from 
guinea corn), I got some chickens cooked, had some breakfast, and 
lay down under a tree, for I felt I was in for a dose of fever 
again, About 2 P.M. a raging tornado burst upon us. There 
was wind enough to take one off one’s legs, clouds of dust, 
thunder and lightning, and then a deluge of rain. The “fall-in” 
was sounded, and away we went through the deluge and rivers 
knee deep every few yards, my horse coming down twice. Those 
three hours’ march about did for me in the cold and wet with only 
a thin khaki jacket on, and when I reached the fort I tumbled into 
a hot bath as soon as my servant could get it ready, and then into 
bed with a temperature of 102°. I was quite bad enough that 
night, but ten times worse the next day, vomiting every few 
minutes all the morning, and with a temperature of 105°6°—the 
highest I have ever had. I was better in the evening, but bad 
again all the next day, and I found I had blackwater fever. On the 
fourth day I began to pull the one leg out again, but felt so weak 
that I could hardly sit up. By the tenth day I was more or less 
myself again, and yesterday I went out fora stroll with my gun 
and shot three brace of partridges and a duck. 

The distance from Ilo to Dakangari I made out to be thirty- 
two miles, and+the distance we marched during the second day 
could not have been less than forty-four miles between 4 A.M. and 
9 P.M. I wonder what white troops could do that. Since then 
there has been another show, but I was too sick to go, unfortu- 
nately. On that occasion I believe the party marched nearer fifty 
miles in on one day. There was no fighting, the people paying 
up ten horses, and five or six others were captured on the way 
there with their riders—part of a party, numbering over 150, which 
had been sent out to “chop” the advancing white man ; but, after 
one volley, they were afraid to do anything. .. . 

Your affectionate brother, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS 


HOFMEYR’S FRUITLESS JOURNEY — JOHAN- 

_ NESBURG SAYS “NO ”—DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND CUOUNTER-DEMONSTRATIONS—SMALL 
TRADERS SUFFER—SIR WILLIAM BUTLER'S 
DESPATCHES 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 
Hormeyr’s mission will fail. Joubert (hitherto Progres- 
sive), bellicose, to avert suspicion of old Boer and Ultra- 
Nationalist parties. It is certain that the Transvaal will 
yield to direct pressure only and not otherwise. 


Johannesburg will not accept franchise without con- 
cession of points stipulated for by Outlander council. 


Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr’s brilliant speech on Outlander 
side caused great sensation. Africanders very angry in 
consequence. Bond arranging counter-demonstrations 
for Hofmeyr’s return. Tension severe. Outlander leaders 


fear it may wear out shopkeepers and the like. Prompt 
action needed. 


Sir William Butler's despatches* cause great indigna- 
tion here. The more ignorant Boers regard his remarks 
as an indication that the Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa is their friend, and stiffen accordingly. 


* Sir William Butler’s despatches published in the new Blue 
Book say that South Africa League is to be regarded with 
suspicion. They were written while Sir William was Acting-High 
Commissioner in the absence of Sir Alfred Milner. 


In the Event of War 


Moral pressure is an excellent thing, and Mr. Kruger 
has thriven under it, applied in ever-varying intensity, for 
a considerable number of years. Moral pressure alone, 
however, and with the grim force of war withdrawn from 
ali consideration as an ultimate alternative, is wonderfully 
like a solicitor’s letter demanding payment, with a private 
understanding that there will be no recourse to the courts 
of law. To make preparation for war with the Trans- 
vaal, to let it be frankly known that Great Britain 
will .enforce her demands for justice and equality 
for all civilised men in the Transvaal, and to con- 
sider the probable forces that would be let loose by the 
conduct of the operations of war is not to invite or incite 
to war, but to aid in the preservation of peace. 

War might break out between Great Britain and 
the Transvaal Republic, either suddenly as a result of 
some outbreak or wild outrage by some of the younger 
party of the Boers of the back stretches, or after a con- 
siderable interval as the inevitable result of the long dis- 
regarded pressure. The former is an ever-present danger, 
for there are a number of the lowest class of Boers who, 
tempted by the reputed wealth of Johannesburg, long to 
loot the city of gold, and have been difficult to restrain. 
The action of the Pretoria Government in issuing Mauser 
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rifles to the burghers of Johannesburg, who consist for 
the most part of about a thousand of the offscourings 
of Boerdom living and herding together in squalid misery 
on the Bramfontein brickfields, is therefore most repre- 
hensible, and not to be understood unless, indeed, it has 
been done with a sinister motive. 

In the event of any conflict, however caused, there 
would be much sympathy felt with the Transvaal Boers 
by their relatives in other parts of South Africa, merely 
because of the ties of blood, but Mr. Kruger is well aware 
that war precipitated by Boer outrages would alienate a 
good deal of even this sympathy, and would deprive him 
of any help from this source. 

Much has from time to time been made of the ready 
sympathy existing between the burghers of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal, but whatever might be the 
cause of war, and no matter how much the Free State 
people might sympathise, even if war did result from 
persistent disregard of the demands of Great Britain, and 
commenced with a British advance, there could be no real 
help offered in any appreciable quantity. A few adven- 
turous spirits might cross the Vaal to join the Transvaal 
ranks as a few might go even from the Cape Colony 
itself, but nothing more. The Free State is sparsely 
peopled and its people are solid, industrious, prosperous 
farmers. They have in the ‘‘ conquered territory” added 
to the Free State from Basutoland one of the richest 
grain-producing areas in the world, and they are not going 
to risk their lives and the independence of their State by 
entering into any contest with Great Britain. Moreover, 
there is a very wholesome dread of the Basuto power, 
which, ever watchful and ready, longs to roll up the Free 
State, to avenge the wrongs of long ago, and to recover 
the lost lands. 

In the Cape Colony there would be much tall talk, and 
it is quite possible that a few of the adventurous younger 
Boers might attempt to cut railway communications and 
engage in such operations as marks of sympathy, but that 
any substantial help would be given to the Transvaal is, 
indeed, a wild idea. As for the native peoples in the Cape 
Colony or Natal, or even Bechuanaland, they have prac- 
tically no grievances ; and, while many might have old 
scores to settle with the Boers, collectively and individually 
they would under no circumstances be permitted to engage 
in war on their own account, and could merely raid and 
break into brigandage where not kept in order by a suffi- 
cient British force. 

All operations of war, despite so-called plans of cam- 
paign, would therefore take place within the Transvaal 
borders, and the sole opposing forces would be the 
Transvaal burghers with their one organised and drilled 
corps of the States artillery, and the British soldiers; 
while South Africa, deeply moved by the conflict, dreading 
rearrangements of boundaries, with fresh conventions and 
Downing Street interferences, would wait for the end and 
find that the period of suspense was not prolonged. 


Our Continental Critics 


The ordinary critics of British action are, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, many, and, as a rule, distinctly un- 
friendly ; and while it was certain that the difficulties with 
the Transvaal would cause criticism, it was to be expected 
that the general tone would be pro-Boer, or at any rate 
hostile to Great Britain. But while German and French 
publicists have devoted much time and space to Transvaal 
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affairs, they have practically, without exception, found the 
Boer position and arguments not merely untenable but 
absurd. It has not brought about any feeling of friendli- 
ness to this country ; the vacillations and weaknesses of the 
past have been raked up again, and the fear has been ex- 
pressed, which in this case doubtless conceals the wish, that 
Great Britain may be unable to cope with Boer obstinacy, 
and, shrinking from the final argument of an appeal 
to arms, may secure no real concessions after all, in which 
case, to quote a German critic, ‘‘ It will be for the other 
nations of Europe to demand and obtain, each one for its 
own people, fair treatment in the Transvaal and security 
for the investments which have made the wealth of the 
State.” In the multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
and Mr. Kruger may extract what comfort he can from 
the reflection that, while not even a still small voice sounds 
from Europe in encouragement, there are many who 
would like the task of reducing him to submission. But 
the criticism of South African affairs has added a new 
department to the new diplomacy, in that Mr. Chamberlain 
has replied to the open letter of M. Yves Guyot, in which 
as a way out of the Transvaal difficulty it was suggested 
that the Cutlanders should be permitted to manage their 
own affairs, that, in short, Home Rule for the Rand should 
be granted by the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain must have 
regarded this as a grand opportunity to remind his self- 
elected adviser and critic that the proposal had been made 
direct to the Transvaal by himself four years ago, and had 
been repeated since by Sir Alfred Milner and declined ; 
and that therefore it was not independence the Boers 
wanted, but ‘‘ the right to exploit the Uitlanders.” The 
next critic, please, and more suggestions. 


The New Nigeria 


We do not propose to insult our readers’ intelligence 
and sense of justice by entering into any discussion of the 
question raised in obviously ill-informed quarters, whether 
the country is making a bad bargain in buying out the 
Royal Niger Company for a trifle of £860,000. Even 
were the sum decided upon, after the protracted negotia- 
tions which have taken place between Sir George Taub- 
man Goldie and the Treasury, nearer a million than it is, 
we should still be disposed to point out that the case was 
not one for a cheeseparing policy. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who in his labours as the party heavyweight 
has sometimes to do violence to his reputation as a hard 
headed man of affairs, committed himself on Monday 
night to the amazing proposition that the history of the 
Niger Company is ‘‘a clear instance at once of incon- 
veniences, dangers, and difficulties attending government 
by chartered companies.” Greater rubbish was never 
talked from the Front Bench. If ever any organisation 
deserved well of the country it is Sir George Taubman 
Goldie’s Company. While the British East Africa has 
gone to smash, the British South Africa with the 
best intentions in the world has not yet reached 
the profit-making stage, and the British North Borneo 
has brought its shareholders only a few shillings in a long 
term of years, the Niger has paid an average annual 
dividend of 6} per cent. ; has added an immense territory 
to the Empire; has displayed administrative, diplomatic, 
and military ability of the highest order; has kept free 
from all suspicion of stockjobbing ; and, while doing 
splendid humanitarian service to the natives under its 
control by restricting the liquor traffic and refusing to 
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recognise the status of slavery, has talked less than any 
corporate body in the Queen’s dominions. 


The Cable Ring Faced 


Whitehall is at last offering a desperate atonement for 
past errors and neglect in regard to the “‘ new British” 
cable. Full particulars are not yet available of the agree- 
ment or general principles arrived at in the conference 
this week between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Colonial Secretary on the one part and the Colonial 
representatives on the other. Details have, moreover, 
yet to be arranged. But there is, we are assured, 
good warrant for believing that the attitude now 
assumed by the Imperial Government was satisfactory 
to the Canadian High Commissioner and the Austra- 
lasian Agents-General, and that broad principles of 
co-operation were provisionally agreed upon which 
the Colonial Governments are likely to accept. In essence 
the cable is to be what everyone outside the monopolists’ 
ring has wished to see it, what the Colonies have all 
along consented that it should be, and what Lord Selborne’s 
committee emphatically recommended that it ought to be— 
namely, an Imperial undertaking. This principle once 
established a great and notable victory will have been 
won for the cause of Imperial unity. 

The ‘‘Ring” has indeed fallen upon evil days. The 
Marquis of Tweeddale and his friends of the Eastern 
Company waited upon the Government last week. They 
went—so Lord Aberdeen mentioned at the very successful 
Dominion Day dinner on Saturday—expecting a “field 
day.” They returned rebuked, humiliated, and discomfited, 
For the first time in the history of their dealings with 
Whitehall they were met with a firm hand and a sharp 
tongue. With a bluntness almost sufficient to make Sir 
John Pender turn in his grave, they were reminded of 
** concealed profits,” of constant breakdowns at critical , 
junctures, and of the absurdity of protest against Imperial 
aid to a cable enterprise on Imperial ground. Com- 
panies which have themselves received Government 
subsidies to the tune of a million sterling! It is not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that the ingenuous suggestion for the 
transfer of the existing lines to a new company, with an 
Imperial guarantee of 25 per cent. on the basis of the 
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present market value, staggered both Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Mr. Chamberlain. But for the obvious 
determination to show, at last, that a curb must be 
placed upon the demands made in the name of a State- 
fostered monopoly neither the deputation nor the public 
were prepared. The results speak for themselves: 
dismay in the monopolists’ camp; angry indignation on 
the part of the Eastern Company’s shareholders at the 
tactical blunders of their directors; and the heartiest 
possible approval from the Press generally of the firm 
stand which Whitehall has at length taken. On all 
which we, for our part, cordially congratulate both Sir 
Michael and Mr. Chamberlain, who cannot render better 
service to the cause of inter-Imperial communication 
than by resolutely adhering to the broad lines of policy 
which they enunciated to Lord Tweeddale and his 
colleagues. 


FINANCE 
MEXICAN FINANCES 


Tue feature of the past week has been the announcement 
of the Mexican conversion scheme and the new loan in 
connection therewith. Although the Finance Minister had 
practically arranged matters a few weeks ago, the new 
issue has been kept back by the collapse of the Japanese 
loan, which left an enormous amount of stock on the 
hands of the underwriters, and the chilly reception given 
to the Russian and other projects. There is now more 
money available, thanks to the heavy gold imports, and 
the release of market accumulations for dividend and other 
purposes. In brief, the proposals of Mexico are that she 
should replace that portion of her loan issue which ranks 
for 6 per cent. interest by a new loan bearing interest at 
5 percent. There are three of the 6 per cent. issues, 
and they amount to £ 18,830,000 in all. With these loans 
is included the 5 per cent. Tehuantepec Railway issue. 
Thus the amount to be redeemed figures at 421,570,680. 
Allowances in the way of interest and by way of com- 
pensation for the market premium bring this total to 
£21,896,000. The new loan will be of the nominal 
amount of £#£22,700,000. It will bear interest in gold 
at the rate of 5 per cent., will be divided into various 
bond nominations from £20 upwards, and there is a 
provision, wise in view of Mexican progress, that the 
loan may be redeemed on three months’ notice in ten 
years’ time. A sinking fund is established to provide 
funds for half-yearly drawings, and it is arranged that 
the principal of this loan must be paid off by 1945. 
The provision for existing bondholders is satisfactory 
enough. They may accept the new loan, together with 
certain allowances, on the following scale for each £100 
held :— 


Mexican 6 per cent. External (1888) 
Mexican 6 per cent, External (1890) 
Mexican 6 per cent. External (1893) 
National State Railway of Tehuantepec 


... £100 new stock + {1 ro cash, 

” ”» 4 t. cash. 

* + £1 cash. 

Those holders of the security who decline these terms may 
be paid off, at the convenience of the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the existing redemption provisions. By these 
the Government may redeem the whole of the three External 
loans, if it pleases, at par. In regard to the Tehuantepec 
loan they can double the present sinking fund for the 
purpose of redemption. But, considering the improved 
condition of Mexican finances, any serious obstacles are 
unlikely. 
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The cautious investor has to consider the financial 
position of the Mexican Government. In brief, the posi- 


tion is that, whereas a few years ago a big surplus was 


noticeable, the outlay has latterly nearly balanced the 
expenditure side of the budgets—in fact, has exceeded it 
so far as the last showing was concerned, although the 
large increase in the Customs revenue has more than 
compensated. Under the circumstances it is interesting 
to note that the saving in interest to the Government 
resulting from the new consolidation will amount to some 
£180,000 per annum, no mean saving on a Mexican 
budget. On the other hand, the sinking fund charges 
have been increased, but so long as there are signs of pro- 
gress and prosperity in the country—and, to our thinking 
these are unmistakable—there will belittle complaint on that 
score. A further advantage, although this affects investors 
rather than the Government, is that by the consolidation of 
these four loans a freer market is given to the new issue 
than was perhaps always obtainable in the old. Wedo not 
see, therefore, that investors need hesitate respecting this 
new issue. Although, it must be admitted, the reforms 
in Mexico are largely due to the influence of one man, and 
that man the President, it is unlikely that Mexico will tire 
of well-doing, if only because it is proving profitable, and 
the country is doing too well commercially to risk revolu- 
tions and disaster. Wisely enough, a special feature is 
made of the increasing customs returns in detailing the 
advantages of the new loan by means of advertisement. 
They are certainly striking, and although the economists 
might point to the export duties as a black spot, and one 
needing abolition in the best interests of the country, these 
bear no great proportion to the total duties. Suffice it 
to say, in conclusion, that the impartial statements of our 
Consuls respecting the trade of their particular districts 
bear out the optimism of those who think that Mexican 
prosperity has not yet reached high-water mark. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Gilt-edged Securities 


SOME interest still attaches to the position of Consols, in view 
of possible extension of the field available for Savings Bank pur- 
chases. Brokers have advised clients to sell, and it certainly 
appears that a further set-back is possible. It does not do, how- 
ever, to exaggerate this feeling, and with the continued growth of 
available capital for investments there does not seem much chance 
of a sustained fall. The field of high-class investment securities 
is likely to be strengthened by the new suggestions ; and this in 
itself will eventually lead to the relatively cheap appearance of 
Consols. 


Mining Notes 


There is a brightening in the position so far as Kaffirs are 
concerned. The uncertainty respecting concessions tends to 
kill business, but on all sides there is expressed the opinion 
that war will be averted, and there is nothing in the attitude of the 
leading houses to suggest the opposite impression. In fact, the latest 
news seems more decidedly hopeful. The markets are, in fact, 
quite anxious, however, both here and in Paris, for there is a 
general shortage of shares, in Goldfields, perhaps, more especially, 
and as a result there is a very sensitive feeling. There are many 
bears about, and the position is too much uncovered to allow a 
very serious or prolonged relapse, even were we to find ourselves 
on the verge of war. On the other hand, the slightest sign of a 
settlement leads to a scramble to cover. Meanwhile business is of 
a mere hand to mouth order. We can only repeat our advice that 
intending buyers of Kaffirs would do well to expend half their 
intended outlay now, reserving the other half in case of a set-back. 
A rise is, however, more likely than a fall. And, as before, we 
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would point out that the most certain bargains are among the 
deep levels. 

There has been rather less activity in the Westralian mining 
market, and it is now more generally realised that the section has 
gone ahead too fast, doubtless encouraged by the accession of 
fresh capital to the market and the usual open manipulation. 
Indian mining shares continue firm, and investors are showing 
renewed interest. Among British Columbians, Le Rois continue 
an unsatisfactory spot, and there is much complaint anent the 
Globe Finance attitude. On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that, bad reports or not, it would be better to hold for the present 
rather than sell. 

Copper Shares 


Copper shares have been attracting renewed attention ; but we 
are inclined to think that it is a mere “flash in the pan.” There 
is, however, more demand, especially for some of the American 
group, and Avinos have been bought especially, on the report that 
the mine is doing well. Still, in spite of the increasing demand 
for copper reported on all sides, we would point out that stocks 
are relatively high as compared with the past year, and it is easy 
to make too much of the little falling off this month. We cannot 
see that the demand is increasing at a rate to cause anxiety, and 
it can only be a matter of months before the sources of supply are 
considerably augmented. The Americans have the market very 
well under control. That must be admitted. But we have to 
look a little way ahead, and if meanwhile they cannot encourage 
consumption and hurriedly advance share quotations, their control 
will serve them very ill on the day of reckoning. They are power- 
ful for the present, but we doubt their capacity to advance prices 
materially and sustain them. 


Railway Notes 


The Home Railway market is now in the mood to speculate 
on dividends, and very little else is noticeable. The success of the 
Great Central the other day has cleared the way for the settlement 
of the District scheme to which we have already alluded, and 
early developments may be looked for. We cannot see that the 
Great Central can gain much, however, from its new access. On 
the other hand the Metropolitan position has been amply dis- 
counted. The line is doing very well, although it is possible that 
the shareholders will be annoyed that more tact was not shown in 
handling the Great Central. We do not think the matter is done 
with, The District scheme has not yet been sanctioned, and may 
not be without very considerable concessions. A great surprise 
may easily be forthcoming yet, in the railway world. 

American Rails have come into favour again, for the industrial 
troubles are averted, and most of the surplus securities have found 
ahome. There is, however, too much discounting of the future in 
the case of American rails, and the United States has shown 
nothing to lead us to think that its alternating positions of com- 
mercial prosperity and depression will not continue very sharply 
defined. British investors may well stand aloof, even though the 
mere speculator may be enticed. Grand Trunk issues have been 
very firm, and traffics are likely to continue excellent. The only 
danger threatening is a “conservative” half-yearly statement ; 
but, should this prove the case, the set-back should certainly be 
seized as an opportunity for buying. Trunks should be considerably 
higher by Christmas-time. 

Property 


In spite of counter-attractions of a sporting nature, the tone has 
‘been excellent at the Mart during the past week, and business 
has continued brisk. Next week there is not much appreciable 
slackening in the amount of property on offer. The demand for 
ground rents will be met on Monday by the offer of securities of 
this nature at Willesden, of the value of £125 per annum, and there 
are valuable ground rents in Earl’s Court Gardens in addition to 
good shop property at Balham. On Tuesday an important local 
building land sale at Rochester is supplemented by numerous long 
leaseholds at Fulham Cross offered at the Mart, together with 
small leaseholds at Dulwich and villas at Forest Hill. A freehold 
rental of £150 on licensed property at Saffron Hill is on offer, and 
the freehold of the Royal Hotel, Henley, will be sold. A 
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residential and sporting estate, Stratton Strawless Hall, near 
Norwich, with homesteads having a rent roll of £2,860, also 
comes to the hammer. There are numerous long leaseholds 
of small properties in Dulwich on Wednesday, together with 
Streatham property, and good building land at Wembley. Valuable 
leases are offered on property in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
Balfour Road, Park Lane, Oxford Terrace, and Campden Hill. 
There are, further, residences in Cromwell Road and Collingham 
Gardens. In addition, small leaseholds in Fulham, ground rents 
at Ealing worth £50 per annum, substantial property, including a 
freehold shop, in the King’s Road, Brighton, shops and houses 
in Soho, ground rents in West Ham), licensed propertyjat Eltham, 
and a sale of shares in Hurst Park and Sandown racecourses and. 
in water and other companies must also attract attention. On 
Thursday, we find freehold property at Folkestone, and leaseholds 
and freeholds in the East End, as well as an important sale of pro- 
perty in the southern suburbs, and freeholds in Kentish-Town and 
Southwark. Moreover, on this day the historic and interesting’ 
Branksea Island property comes to the hammer.) {Friday has a 
City ground rent of £260 per annum, a sporting estate in Here- 
fordshire, and an important local sale at Derby. 


Some New Issues 


_ The market money is now more available, and British Columbia 
seizes the opportunity to offer a 3 per cent. loan}of £340,000 at a 
minimum of £96 per cent. There seems every likelihood of the 
loan proving a success. Its security is satisfactory. British 
Columbian prospects are improving, the issue price is only 1 per 
cent. above that of three years ago, and ‘the market valuation of 
the existing Three per Cents. is 99. The Nova Scotian loan also 
looks promising. ; 

Coal combinations seem the fashion, and the consumers may 
well view the outlook with nervousness. Unfortunately the great 
demand for manufacturers and for shipment renders the control by 
“rings” absolutely secure, and high prices must inevitably result, 
The Bradford merchants have combined in a {concern called the 
Bradford Coal Merchants and Consumers’ Association. They 
offer £80,000 of 54 per cent. Preference shares. The assets seem 
quite inadequate, and the profit statement is not clear. But those 
with some idea of the local importance of the undertaking may 
perchance subscribe. It seems an issue for local consideration. 

Yorkshire indigo, scarlet, and ‘colour dyeing is profitable just 
now, and will do well while trade continues active. Like wise 
folk, therefore, this combination of the trade decide to sell their 
interests, and they take an enormous cash consideration. Present 
profits seem adequate enough, but are not clearly stated, and the 
assets are also vague. Those who like industrials may possibly 
look at the prior issues, but the Ordinary seems to call for some 
special knowledge. We do not doubt that the concern may do 
well for a time. 

Boots are well known in the North as retail chemists, but their 
offer of Preference shares is in the very worst form. Information 
is utterly inadequate, and many of the statements made, by way 
of information, are merely ludicrous. Unless a concern can set 
forth its particular property, its offer should be scouted. We 
cannot recommend the Preference shares, in spite of the guarantee. 

An important oil and seed trade amalgamation is rumoured, 
and Mr. H. Colin Smith is said to be interested. Until particulars 
are forthcoming it is, of course, impossible to discuss merits. 


Odds and Ends 


There is not much cause to express satisfaction with the Pekin 
Syndicate group, and what our information may be worth exactly 
we do not profess to state. We can only say that in usually well- 
informed quarters the recent advance in the price of the Syndi- 
cate shares is said to be justified, and further improvement is 
discussed. . It is stated that the report of the Commissioners sent 
out to examine the value of the properties and discuss the situation 
of the Syndicate in general is likely to be published very shortly, 
and is understood to be favourable. We merely give the rumour 
for what it is worth, expressing the opinion that it emanates from 
good sources and that if it should prove trustworthy there might 
be a brisk advance in the quotation. 
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No temple crowned the shaggy capes, 
No safety soothed the kind, 

The clouds unfabled shifted shapes, 
And nameless roam’d the wind. 


The stars, the circling heights of heaven, 
The mountains bright with snows 

Looked down, and sadly man at even 
Lay down, and sadly rose. 


Till ages brought the hour again, 
When fell a windless morn, 
And, child of agonistic pain 
And bliss, the Word was born. 


Which grew from all it gazed upon, 
And spread thro’ soil and sphere, 

And shrunk the whole into the one, 
And brought the farthest near. 


High is the summer’s night, but deep 
The hidden mind unfolds : 

Within it does a likeness sleep 
Of all that it beholds. 


Alas! when man, with busy brow, 
His conquering names hath set 

To planet, plant, and worm, who now 
Will teach us to forget ? 


What poet now, when wisdoms fail, 
Another theme shall dare— 

The Nameless, and remove the veil 
Which hides it everywhere ? 


Joun Ec.inTon. 


PUCCINI’S ‘“‘LA BOHEME ” 


It was quite a happy thought on Melba’s part to command 
a performance of Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme” at Covent 
Garden. In general Mme. Melba’s taste in opera may 
not be too highly cultivated. ‘‘ Siegfried,” it will be 
remembered, she tried and found wanting, though 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia,” Verdi’s ‘* Rigoletto,” and Gounod’s 
‘*Faust” have never failed to secure her unqualified 
approval. But on this occasion her choice was much 
happier, and one and all—not least Puccini—may be 
congratulated on the fact whereby London opera-goers 
have been afforded further opportunities of making 
acquaintance with a work of undeniable charm and 
interest. In a sense, indeed, it is open to question if 
Puccini’s clever work has as yet received that amount of 
attention which is its due. Certainly it is not without 
faults, but looking on it as an earnest of better things to 
come, when the young composer has perfected his powers 
and matured his style, there is good warrant for regarding 
it very hopefully indeed. When one calls to mind in 
truth that amazing process which gave us a ‘‘ Falstaff” 
and an ‘‘ Otello” from the self-same pen which had pro- 
duced an ‘‘Ernani” and a ‘‘Trovatore”—or that in 
virtue of which the composer of ‘‘Tristan” and ‘ Die 
Meistersinger” was likewise the begetter of ‘‘ Rienzi” 
and ‘‘ Die Feen”—it seems in nowise unreasonable to 
hope that the composer of ‘‘La Bohtme” may do really 
big things in future. 

In truth there is no gainsaying the cleverness of this 
**Boheme” score. The technique of his art Puccini has gone 
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far towards mastering already. His music is uniformly 
fluent, melodious, and agreeable, while his orchestration, 


.without ever degenerating into extravagance or eccentricity, 


is for the most part tasteful and piquant in the extreme. As 
evidence of his musical dexterity and resource one might 
cite especially, perhaps, the treatment of the bright and 
bustling second act, which gives us the Quartier Latin 
merrymaking on Christmas Eve. All goes so easily and 
effectively here that the casual hearer might well fail to 
realise the astonishing cleverness with which the thing 
had been accomplished. In the sentimental passages 
Puccini becomes more commonplace, his phrases suggest 
more insistently the writings of his contemporaries ; yet 
here, again, one can hardly fail to be struck by the 
mastery which he displays over the means at his disposal. 
Of its kind, and taking it for what it is rather than for 
what it might be, the thing is excellently well done. 
Italian audiences, at any rate, one can easily imagine, 
would want nothing better. The duet of the lovers in the 
first act is undeniably effective, while its termination, the 
lovers passing out of sight arm in arm and singing their 
final notes ‘‘ off,” is quite a little masterstroke in its way. 

And again in the last act there is some very happy 
writing. Without recourse to any violent or illegitimate 
means, Puccini gives you here once more music which is 
in a high degree telling and expressive. The treatment 
of Mimi’s death in particular is extremely felicitous—the 
sweetness and tenderness of the music being not less 
noticeable than the delicacy and refinement of the terms 
in which it is instrumented. At all points, indeed, Puccini 
shows himself admirably well equipped for his task. If 
in time, as one may justly hope will prove the case, he 
comes by greater ideas, one may be sure that he will know 
how to set them down. Also it may be hoped that in 
future works he will be better favoured by his librettists. 
In the case of ‘‘ La Bohéme” it is, of course, only a series 
of more or less inconsequent scenes from Murger’s 
romance with which he has been provided. Yet he has 
contrived to invest the rather bare bones furnished by his 
collaborateurs with such sparkling and vivacious music 
that one scarcely feels the deficiency. 

The performance was excellent. Madame Melba, as 
Mimi, revealed quite a new side of her art. Relying 
little on passages of mere display, of which indeed there 
are very few, it was the incomparable tenderness, sweet- 
ness, and simplicity of her singing, rather than its power 
or brilliance, which ravished the ears of one and all on 
this occasion. It has been said of Jean de Reszke 
that he never sings better than when prostrate in a death 
scene, and Madame Melba gave proof of a like capacity in 
the touching last scene of Puccini’s opera. Her acting, 
too, here as elsewhere, was quite unusually sincere and un- 
artificial. The others were good too. De Lucia, return- 
ing to Covent Garden after some years’ absence, made an 
undoubted hit in the part of Rodolfo; Ancona was an 
excellent Marcello, while Miss Zelie de Lussan made a 
delightfully lively Musetta. H. A. S. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
THE PRODIGAL 


THE middle-aged gentleman was at some loss to explain the con- 
fusion that had seized upon his companion. Hitherto the West 
India merchant had exhibited an almost reprehensible assurance, 
a degree of self-possession as extreme as his present condition was 
now the reverse. And as far as the younger man could see, the 
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sole cause of this sudden‘transformation lay in the announcement 
made by the clerk of the hotel. Mr. Venancio Saracondegui, the 
friend and client whose advent the elderly gentleman was, to all 
appearances, impatiently awaiting, had now arrived, and would be 
with them in a moment. Beyond this pleasing piece of intelli- 
gence nothing had transpired that could explain his companion’s 
consternation. The middle-aged gentleman therefore became 
alarmed. 

“You are unwell?” he inquired, laying a soothing hand 
upon the ex-West India merchant’s shoulder. “ If there is any- 
thing that I can do to alleviate your distress, you have only to 
command.” 

A ray of hope shone in the other’s eyes. ‘ Will you—will you 
receive him instead?” he asked, recovering ever so slightly. 

“But I——” The middle-aged gentleman was completely taken 
aback by the suddenness of this demand. 

“Yes, you!” insisted his senior. 

“ My dear sir, I really—excuse my bluntness, but did you not 
yourself come here this evening for the express purpose of receiving 
this friend and client of yours with the peculiar Christian and 
surname? If such is not the case, 1 must infer that you have 
abused both my confidence and understanding ; if such is not the 


But the elderly gentleman interrupted these reflections. “Time 
is pressing,” he hastily interjected, with one eye carefully focussing 
the doorway of the hotel—‘time is pressing ; at any moment he 
may be with us. At present I can only explain that I know no 
such person as Mr. Venancio Saracondegui ; that I have no wish 
to make the acquaintance of any such person ; that, in the absence 
of the nephew who shares my home, and who for some unaccount- 
able reason has avoided the house these last two days, I, finding 
time hang heavily on my hands, determined to revive the habits 
of my more active years, and pretend that, as of old, I was a 
West India merchant, senior partner of the great house of Messrs. 
Colenso Martin & Co.” 

“Ha!” said the middle-aged gentleman, “I begin to under- 
stand. In the continued absence of your nephew you were feeling 
at a loss for entertainment ?” 

“Quite so,” resumed his companion. “I left our home in 
Hampstead early in the evening, and, walking westwards through 
the Regent’s Park, I invented this Mr. Venancio Saracondegui. 
I arrived here feeling sure that for a name composed with such 
skill, and yet with such apparent plausibility, no claimant would pre- 
sent himself. Often and often have I, under similar circumstances, 
made inquiries of the same nature at our leading hotels, and 
escaped with no worse mishap than a temporary acquaintanceship 
with some unattached guest like yourself. To-night, however, my 
good fortune has forsaken me, and in another moment I shall pay 
the penalty of this play-acting, unless——-” And the elderly 
gentleman turned a wild eye on the row of cabs that was posted 
at the Strand end of the hotel courtyard. “Even now—even 
now——” said he. 

“Sir,” said the middle-aged gentleman with great dignity, and 
at the same time firmly button-holing his companion, “ you shall 
not escape. Even if a deficient sense of honour permits you to 
evade this foreign gentleman whose name I cannot retain, you are 
under an obligation to myseif. I claim some more detailed 
explanation of your peculiar conduct as a right—as a right, sir ; 
for, after what has gone before, how am I to know but that you 
are entirely untrustworthy, that the story with which a few 
moments since you gained my sympathies is not also a gross and 
puerile fabrication ?” 

_ “Sir,” retorted the West India merchant, baffled into despera- 
tion, “if this affair end in bloodshed, you will know where to look 
for the murderer. I will stay here, sir ; I will grant your unjusti- 
fiable demands, but remember that if this chance meeting termi- 
nate in violence the blame is with you. Are you willing to 
undertake so grave a responsibility ?” 

“I am,” replied the middle-aged gentleman. 

“You bear this lightly,” said the West India merchant with 
fine irony, 

“I am waiting,” replied the other coldly. 

“Know, then,” said the elderly gentleman, “that I am, as I 
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have just truthfully informed you, a West Indian merchant who, 
fifteen years back, upon the desertion of his only son, dd retire 
from the headship of a firm of world-wide repute. I admit that 
at first I represented myself as being still in active service in this 
city, but you must concede that as I warmed over my story all 
pretence was dropped, and I informed you rightly as to my retire- 
ment. Now, sir, do you imagine—you, who so far have impressed 
me profoundly with your knowledge of and sympathy with{man’s 
finer qualities, that to shake off the habits of a lifetime is a 
matter of a moment or even of fifteen years? Notso. On my 
son’s defection from the firm and at the height of my desolation, 
it is true that I seceded from the active employments that hitherto 
I had pursued. But gradually the old passions reasserted them- 
selves, and having no legitimate employment for them I have, in 
moments of extreme stress, résumed my former avocations, or, at 
least, the semblance of them that has led to this unfortunate meet- 
ing. An hundred times have I, conjuring up the name of some 
imaginary client, gone out to hotels such as this and tried to 
persuade myself and others that I was still a West India merchant. 
The imaginary client, whose name I had always prepared with the 
utmost care, so that by no conceivable chance would a real person 
be there to confound me, has, as I told you before, at last arrived, 
and here I sit in the immediate expectation of being confronted 
with a personage whose remarkable name I have not only taken 
liberties with, but have actually invented at great trouble to 
myself. Had my truant nephew not absented himself from home 
I should not have found myself in this predicament,” repeated the 
elderly gentleman. “In his absence, I to-night chose the most 
picturesque name on my list and arrived here in search{of: enter- 
tainment. This, sir, is the truth, the whole truth; and I can add 
nothing further to your enlightenment or edification save that I 
would now gladly exchange your company for that of the swiftest 
hansom available.” 

At this juncture the clerk of the hotel was once more visible in 
the doorway. He held a pencil in his hand and with it was 
pointing out the elderly gentleman to the tall and distinguished- 
looking personage with whom he shared a step. The new, arrival 
now advanced in the direction of the shrinking West Indiaman. 

The exterior of this stranger, none other than the redoubtable 
Mr. Venancio Saracondegui himself, well merits description. Tall 
and distinguished we have already pronounced him ; in addition 
he was dressed in the extreme height of the newest Continental 
fashion, wore a short and very black beard dressed to a point, and 
in complexion favoured a deep and healthful tan, that spoke of 
prolonged exposure to the fierce rays of a tropical sun. His 
general air was rather expressive of a reckless courage than of any 
finer or more complex qualities. While these observations are in 
progress he has extended a hand and made a profound bow before 
the astonished gentleman whom the lead pencil of the hotel clerk 
had already indicated. 

“ Mr. Adams, I understand that you have waited for me—pray 
accept my apologies.” Mr. Venancio Saracondegui, save for the 
slight guttural harshness of accent that betokens the Spaniard, 
made these excuses in perfect English. “As a general rule my 
punctuality is that of a débutante. You have yet to present me to 
your companion.” ‘ 

The middle-aged gentleman, who had remarked the advent and 
bearing of Mr. Saracondegui with extreme interest, swiftly produced 
a pasteboard. 

“ Mr. Cobden Driver,” read the newcomer with great gusto. 
“ Mr. Cobden Driver, I am most happy to meet you,” and he gave 
the middle-aged gentleman a small yet vigorous hand. 

“ Mr. Cobden Driver,” interrupted the elderly gentleman in 
tones of extreme agitation, “may I inquire whether you are the 
novelist of that name?” 

“TI am,” said the middle-aged gentleman, reverting to his most 
downcast air. “I regret it exceedingly, but I am.” 

“ Permit me to observe, Mr. Cobden Driver, that you are my 
favourite novelist, and that for the pleasure of spending an evening 
in your society, I would brave—I would brave——.” but the elderly 
gentleman was unable to finish, and could only cock a defiant eye 
on the new arrival, Mr. Venancio Saracondegui. 

ALBERT KINROSS. 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL is an exception to the rule that Eton 


men send their sons to Eton, for Lord Randolph Churchill sent him - 


to Harrow, where he learnt to fence so well that he won the 
Public School Fencing Competition. His manner at Oldham is 
reported to be self-contained, whilst the matter of his speeches 
show that the youngest Tories unite democratic views with sound 
Imperialism, and have no fear of giving their seniors a lead over 
political fences. 


A story is told of Mr. Winston Churchill that when he joined 
Kitchener’s army, the Sirdar said to him “ You, too, are a war cor- 
respondent, I believe!” ‘My method will be to fight whilst there 
is fighting, and to write whilst your men rest,” retorted the young 
subaltern. Throughout the campaign, one of his staff declared, 
Kitchener always had his eye on the lad, and the stern soldier, 
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AFTER BOULANGER THE GENERAL STAFF 
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who never paid ‘compliments, made Lady Randolph Churchill’s 
eyes sparkle with delight when he told her his opinion of her son, 


Mr. Bargrave Deane, Q.C., who made so graceful an apology 
for his passage of arms with Sir George Lewis, is immensely 
popular. Though very industrious, he can fairly quote the old line 
“my face is my fortune,” for his wonderfully mobile countenance, 
reflecting the sentiments of his observations, has influenced scores 
of juries. Winchester and Balliol never produced a better lawyer, 
whilst he is one of the best shots at the Bar. His father, the 
famous Probate lawyer, Sir James Deane, is still very hale in his 
eighty-eighth year. 


The cricket community still has but one topic, F. S. Jackson, . 


and wild rumours are afloat. It is said that he will not appear for 
Yorkshire until some better understanding has been arrived at 
between him and Lord Hawke. What a pity that private inter- 
ference should embitter the career of 
a grand sportsman! The Leeds crowd 
received their former idol in dead 
silence, and not a few people point out 
significantly that he possesses a resi- 
dential qualification for Middlesex. 


(This cartoon of Willette’s, which appeared eleven years ago in Le Pierrot, is very 
applicable to the present political situation in France. 
triumphed over a military Dictatorship.) 





For the moment, the Republic has 


What a splendid match could be 
played, Army v. Lords and Commons! 
For the former: Major Poore, E. G, 
Wynyard, Lord George Scott, A. J. 
Turner, Colonel Spens, F. W. D. 
Quinton, C. C. Pilkington, W. L. Foster, 
Major Hedley, J. C. Hartley, and Major 
S. F. Charles, with R. P. Spurway, H. 
R. E. Harrison, and Captain Hickley 
as reserves. For the latter: Lord 
Harris, Alfred Lyttelton, H. W. Forster, 
George Kemp, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Hawke, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Sir 
R. T. Reid, James Round, R. A. Ward, 
and* Bruce Wentworth. The swore 
would{probably gain the advantage. 


A SONG OF CIRCE 


Thin flakes of light drop through 

The trees yet wet with dew, 

Andjflicker in the grass 
Whereo’er I pass 


To reach the wood’s mid deep 

Ere“day theredown shall creep ; 

Strange secret weeds to win 
That bloom therein ; 


Where every moon uncloses 
Bloodless envenomed roses 
Foi my dread anodyne, 

My pallid wine. 


For lovers evermore 

My white-armed maidens pour 

Dull languid draughts that soothe 
Mad age, mad youth : 


Draining the oft-lipped chalice, 

They find love cold as malice 

And malice dead as love ; 
Despair they prove 


Mid musky colonnades 
And twilit garden-glades, 
Where dim lights come and go 
And winds ne’er blow. 
From “ Poems at}White-Nights."  3y 
~ Gordon Bottomley. (Unicorn Press. 
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Miss Cécile Hartog’s concert last Friday at the Portman 
Rooms was one of the few concerts that have a paying air. It 
served to bring out the versatility of Miss Hartog as a composer. 
Her repertory, as interpreted by such skilled artists as Mrs. Mary 
Davies, Mrs. Helen Trust, Mr. Charles Copland, and Miss 
Florence Bulleid, exhibits both sweetness and strength, both 
humour and pathos. There were settings, often notable, of Heine, 
Burns, Browning, Sir John Suckling, Andrew Lang, William 
Watson, Nora Hopper, Léon Montenaken, and—most charming 
of all—Anatole Le Braz. Miss Hartog has herein caught the 
true Breton spirit, and made a delicious folk-song. As to 
Browning’s “ The Year’s at the Spring,” she has surely overheard 
the very air to which Pippa sang it. Miss Leonora Jackson’s 
violin delighted the crowded audience. 


The Spanish-American War showed what a very important 
person is “the man behind the gun.” But the American gunner 
has already had some of his laurels torn from him by Admiral 
Schley. This officer recently stated that “the great force in our 
battles was the girl behind the man behind the gun.” Of course 
the Admiral was there, so he knows, and Americans, always—or 
nearly always—gallant, have not been slow to seize this opportu- 
nity. A poet has, of course, led off with a song. It begins :— 


“ The world to-day is ringing with our fame, 

Old Glory floats supreme o’er land and sea, 

Our chiefs receive great honour and acclaim, 
And everything is right as right can be. 

But let us not forget the staunch ally 
Who helped us in the fight so nobly won— 

A sweet and modest actor, but a most important factor, 
The girl behind the man behind the gun.” 


Chorus. 


God bless her blooming image ! ’tis our star and guiding light, 
In the rush and roar of battle and the bivouac at night, 

She’s a voice to help and cheer us like a stirring bugle-call. 
Sure, we never won a battle—it was she who won them all. 


This is the first time we have seen an American woman’s voice 
compared to “a stirring bugle-call”—poetic licence ! 


On Monday night at the Authors’ Club a distinguished party 
was entertained at dinner. Among the guests were Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., Lieut.-Colonel Gordon (who had just returned from 
Khartoum), Colonel Jackson (United States Army), Mr. Clement 
Shorter, Mr. H. W. Lucy, Mr. Pett Ridge, &c. In the unavoid- 
able absence (on account of illness) of Mr. Gilbert Parker, the 
responsibilities of the Chairman were assumed by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore. In the course of his post-prandial oratory the novelist 
drew an amusing parallel between himself and “ Miss Arabella 
Jones.” In connection with this lady he told his hearers the fol- 
lowing story :—Once, when travelling in the North of Ireland, he 
chanced upon a small town, which, rather to his surprise, he found 
extensively “billed” with announcements of a concert at which 
Madame Patti was to sing. The price of admission to the back 
portions of the hall being the extremely moderate one of three- 
pence, he hastened to procure a seat. After a very long interval 
of waiting the curtain was raised and the manager stepping for- 
ward remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that 
Madame Patti is unable to appear to-night. In order, however, 
to save you from any disappointment, I have arranged that Miss 
Arabella Jones, of our town of Ballyslackguthery, shall favour you 
with a song !” 


a 
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ANTICIPATION 


I will wash my brain in the splendid breeze, 
I will lay my cheek to the northern sun, 
I will drink the breath of the mossy trees, 
And the clouds shall meet me one by one. 
I will fling the scholar’s pen aside, 
And grasp once more the bronco’s rein, 
And I will ride and ride and ride, 
Till the rain is snow, and the seed is grain. 


The way is long and cold and lone— 
But I go. 
It leads where pines forever moan 
Their, weight of snow, 
Yet I'go. 
There are voices in the wind that call, 
There are hands that beckon to the plain ; 
I must journey where the trees grow tall, 
And the lonely heron clamours in the rain. 
From the‘ Trail of the Goldseekers.” By Hamlin Garland. (Macmillan.} 


The Admiralty are becoming quite revolutionary. They have 
decided to use non-flammable wood in all new ships of war. This 
specially-treated wood is now being used in fitting out the new 
royal yacht, and it has also been decided to use it in place of 
ordinary wood in the battleships, and probably it will be fitted in 
the cruisers that are under construction. The main lessons of the 
war in the Far East and of the Spanish-American War has been 
that one of the greatest dangers of warfare is the fires on board 
ship which occur during action, owing to the wood fittings becoming 
ignited. In nearly all navies untreated wood is being abandoned. 


A correspondent has seen a very frank and modest letter 
written by young Collins, who made the colossal score at Clifton. 
He observed, “1 was missed thirty times. Next year I shall be an 
‘upper,’ when I expect I shall meet bowling far too good for me to 
make many runs. I am now captain of the lower boy team, and 
we have been very successful. I have ever so many letters toa 
answer.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WANTED—ANOTHER CABLEGRAM 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


By your weekly cablegram from Cape Town, giving a statement 
of the condition of affairs in South Africa—as seen from the 
English view-point—you are doing an excellent service to South 
Africa and the ‘Empire. If you were also to have a New York 
cablegram each week prepared by an Englishman, for the exclu- 
sive edification and benefit of Englishmen, you would render an 
equally valuable service to Canada and the Empire. The two or 
three New York correspondents of London journals that I have 
been intimate with are patriotic Americans, and appear to be under 
instructions to prepare their despatches with a special view to 
increasing the circulation of their newspapers among the large 
American newspaper-reading element in London. They are ex- 
pected to omit any news likely to be offensive to Americans, to 
take the American rather than the British and Canadian view of 
international questions, and to cable news interesting to American 
rather than to English readers. 

Now, as the English people can scarcely be more desirous of 
American prepared news from New York than they are of Kruger 
doctored news from Cape Town, any London newspaper that 
contained a weekly budget of English selected, undoctored, un- 
Americanised cabled news from the States would be certain to 
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have many readers among Englishmen interested in things trans- 
atlantic. JOSEPH BANISTER. 
81 Guilford Street, W.C. 


[Cablegrams on Canadian affairs frequently appear in THE 
OUTLOOK. We shall return to our correspondent’s letter at a 
later date.—ED.] 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMPETITION 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


On p. 676 of last week’s OUTLOOK you say that “ Dulwich and 
Eton could be depended on for first-rate scholars.” Cannot St. 
Paul’s, under the present High-master (Mr. Walker), be classed 
with, if not above, these two schools ? OLD PAULINE. 

Bloomsbury: July 1. 


[What we said was, “ Dulwich bids fair to take the place of the 
City of London.” We do not indulge in prophecy. The latter 
school was remarkable for the number of men who made their 
mark in after life. We must ask pardon of “Old Pauline” for 
saying that Paulines often grew very stale on leaving school ; “ we 
got a sickener,” as one described it to us. Of course, this late 
success of Dulwich may be only superficial, and these lads may 
also have hada “sickener”; but we have watched Dulwich for some 
years, and we think the training given there is thoroughly sound ; 
in fact, that this is the harvest of past work and the seed of suc- 
cesses yet to come when the boys shall be men.—ED.] 


MULTIPLE REVIEWING 


MUR-RTY, ye’re a good wan. Ye'r desir-re to invistigeet th’ moril 
aspicts av lithry journalism does ye credit. Th’ moril aspicts av 
lithry journalism have bin r-ripe f’r invistigeetion these years 
past. I dinnaw anny moril aspicts that cud be r-riper. An’ the 
invistigeetor who goes within a fur-rlong av thim, Mur-rty, had 
betther keep his pockethandkerchief to his nose. An’ whin he 
has invistigeeted about five minyits he’ll want to go home an’ take 
a lar-rge bath an’ r-read Wordsworth an’ “ Songs av Innocince.” 
That ye should star-rt ye’r gloorious campeen by addressin’ 
impertinint interroga-tories to mesilf, Mur-rty, is a thrifle dis- 
concertin’. In fact, it hur-rts me, Mur-rty—touches me on th’ 
r-raw, as ye might say, an’ puts me in a flusther. F'r all 
that, I speak the troot whin convenient, an’ to wan av 
ye’r interroga-tories I can reply conveniently and wid me hand on 
me hear-rt. An’ me reply is, “I NIVER RE-VIEWED WAN AN’ 
THE SAME BUK FR MORE’N SIVINTEEN DIFFRENT PAPERS IN 
ME LIFE!” This will no doubt stagger ye, but it’s thrue, Mur-rty 
—thrue as the star-rs that are shinin’, so to speak. If ye ask me, 
“Ts there sich a thing as multiple reviewin’?” I tell ye “Y1s,” in 
swoollen an’ emphatic letthers. An’ if ye ask me,“ Does it occur 
frequintly?” I tell ye “Yis,” in th’ idintical font, an’ wid this 
qualification—namely, “It occurs just as frequintly as th’ frinds— 
not th’ inimies, mar-rk ye—th’ frinds av th’ multipliciter projooces 
buks.” That is to say, if ye write a buk, an’ ye happen to be on 
“ Haw-haw !-let’s-go-an’-lunch-togither” tur-rms wid a multipli- 
citer, he’ll re-view f’r ye till all’s blue, an’ ixhausted nature “can no 
more.” If, on th’ other hand, ye and ye’r multipliciter happen to 
be at daggers dhrawn an’ wishin’ wan another in blazes, ye 
cannot dipind on him to slate ye more’n twice—or, pur-rad- 
venture, thrice at most. An’ th’ reason f’r th’ diff’rence, I sup- 
pose, is bekase Love can always stay th’ coorse, while Hatred 
has a nasty way av gettin’ blown before ye come to th’ fur-rst 
bend. Be-u-tiful sintimint,eh? In th’ Bookman f’r July, Mur-rty, 
ye'll find a little coos-iry on this very subject. The coos-iry won’t 
convince ye in th’ least—all the cooin’ bein’ done by parties who 
are dispoosed to paint the reviewer in- immaculate colours, an’ to 
forget his immemorial conniction wid Booksellers’ Row an’ so- 
much per line. In effect they coo as wan man, “ Multiplicity 
doesn’t ixist—ixcipting sometimes. We never multiplicit, our- 
selves—ixcipting sometimes. When we do multiplicit we do’t wid 
th’ best av’ intintions. An’, bein’ men av supreme ability, we’ve a 
right to do what we like annyway.” An’ thin they ask f’r names, 
an’ proof, an’ instances, an’ citations, an’ so foorth! On the 
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whool, Mur-rty, it won’t wash. The public—f’r whom Hivin 
be thanked—has learnt to put blam’d little faith in re-views, 
whether multiple or otherwise; an’ that little is rapidly growin’ 
less. Ye’r infloointial, re-viewer may assist in th’ boomin’ ay 


this or that buk, an’ this or that school of writers. He’s done it . 


befoor, an’ he'll do it agin. An’ whin all’s said that may be said, 
nobody can privint him. Th’ wise author, Mur-rty—supposin’ 
there be sich a creatur—luks an’ daughs. “It is par-rt av th 
game,” he says. ‘ We must ixpict it in these days,” he says, “ an’ 
we must take our chanst wid th’ rest,” he says. Which is sinse, 
An’ if he can’t find a multipliciter willin’ to ser-rve him an’ butther 
him, an’ be-slobber him, an’ ginerally shuv him through this vee] 
of tears, let him do like that intripid an’ risin’ young woman, Miss 
Marie Corelli. In other wur-rds, Mur-rty, let him do widout. 
Mr. BOOLEy, 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


BETTY dropped in to tea yesterday. Betty always amuses me, 
She is very affected and very shortsighted, and goes in for 
Christian Science and Spiritualism. She holds communications 
with the Spirit World and has a book in which the spirits corre- 
spond with her. The writing alone convinces me that the next 
stage of existence is not conducted on strict temperance principles. 
Of course she had discovered a new clairvoyante whom she was 
wild for me to consult. According to her, Betty is to marry, when 
the snow is on the ground, a man called Charles, with red hair 
and a noble forehead. (For “ Charles’” sake I hope it will bea 
mild winter.) I smiled cynically, but I made a note of the address, 
and funnily enough I happened to be passing near there next 
morning. 

Of course it is all very silly, and I don’t believe in it in the 
least, but I felt quite nervous while waiting in that front parlour. 
Presently I was ushered into a back room which was quite dark, 
and the dim outlines of a woman’s figure were just visible. Her 
first words were distinctly material, and referred to purely earthly 
matters. Would I have a long ora short sitting? I thought that 
would have depended on how the spirits were disposed towards 
me; but apparently it is all a matter of arrangement. A long 
sitting would cost a guinea, a short one half that sum. I com- 
promised by saying I would have five shillingsworth. It was 
lucky I did, as I should have been late for lunch if it had lasted 
any longer. 

She took my glove and pressed it to her forehead. After a 
long pause, during which I felt quite creepy all down my spine, 
she started off, and in a strange, far-away voice she disclosed my 
past and foretold my future with such marvellous accuracy that I 
really began to think Betty wasn’t the fool I have always taken 
her for. Of course I am not going to tell you all she said ; but it 
was so remarkable that I sent Molly off to her after lunch. Margy 
said witchcraft was immoral, and refused to go—which, after all, 
didn’t matter, as it is not necessary to invoke spirits to foretell the 
future of some people. I didn’t require to be told of the Curate 
in the Hebrides ; it is written all over her in large type. 

Molly is to meet her fate “under the trees in some grassy place 
where men hit balls with sticks.” I had meant to go to Sandown; 
but after that I had to take her off at once to Hurlingham ; and of 
course we never met anyone answering to the description. I felt 
so vexed we had not gone to Ranelagh instead, and wished the 
witch had been more explicit. However, we didn’t miss anything 
by not going to Sandown, as Carlton, who was there, said it was 
about up to the level of a County Council concert in Victoria 
Park, as far as the crowd and the band were concerned. Asan 
aftermath to Ascot, Sandown certainly comes under the category 
of “ Donts.” 

The Oxford and Cambridge match on a damp day is another. 
To begin with it was impossible to know what to wear. And 
indecision on the subject of dress is so fatal to domestic and social 
intercourse. I changed my frock three times before starting, and 
Elise, my maid, gave notice with the last change. But it really 
wasn’t my fault. As the weather was dark and wintry I began by 
putting on an old black rag I got in Paris at Easter. Just as I 
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was starting, out came the sun and I had to change into a pink 
foulard. No sooner had I got hooked up inside that, than a 
thunder-cloud came and settled itself over the windows and I 
had to go back to the black. I always keep a black dress going. 
Carlton has so many relations, and it is always well to be prepared 
for the worst. 

I hate cricket, and of course I shouldn’t have gone if it hadn’t 
been for the lunch. Luckily it was a good one, and I am naturally of 
a cheerful disposition, for neither the weather nor the general sur- 
roundings were conducive to giddy exhilaration. Several thousands 
of umbrellas spread themselves like a forest of toadstools over the 
new stand, and the number of parsons suggested a clerical meeting. 
One’s friends were conspicuous by their absence. The cricket was 
not worth looking at, and as we drove home in a downpour of rain 
| wondered which of my photographs Carlton would get enlarged 
if 1 died of the effects of a cricket picnic on a July day in 
England. 

However, I had recovered sufficiently by the evening to go to 
two balls and Mrs. Yerburgh’s evening party. The wife of the 
popular M.P. is a most hospitable woman, and I admire her 
courage in asking the husbands of the International Congress. It 
was a kind thought and a safe one. 


THE ’VARSITY MATCH 


THE recent Battle of the Blues will long be memorable, for it 
furnished one of the keenest struggles ever witnessed in the long 
series of encounters. Prior to the commencement, Oxford were 
decidedly the favourites, and though Cambridge had distinctly the 
best of the match at the end, the Dark Blues had quite justified 
the hopes of their supporters, whilst their rivals unquestionably 
surpassed expectations. In slang phraseology, it was a “ ding- 
dong struggle” all the way through. 

Before considering some individual achievements, a word of high 
praise must be awarded for the excellent fielding on both sides. 
Winter, Stogdon, and Stocks were perhaps the only three who did 
not exhibit a dash combined with reliability which is too rarely 
seen in first-class English cricket. Very few catches were missed, 
and the men backed up to avoid overthrows with remarkable 
agility. This speaks volumes for the personal influence of the two 
captains, who handled the teams with considerable discretion. As 
usual with amateurs, the real weakness lay in the bowling, and it 
was notable that each eleven took the field with only four regular 
bowlers ; for neither Winter nor Hollins are more than “ occa- 
sional changes.” Stocks was curiously unsuccessful, but Bosanquet 
worked heroically, and Knox really did capital work, especially 
when his fine batting is borne in mind. The same may be said of 
E. R. Wilson, who used more judgment in “ mixing up his balls” 
than anyone else on either side, whilst his support of Jessop was 
invaluable in both departments on the last day. Hind had a 
better analysis than his work deserved, whilst Jessop was no doubt 
affected by his recent strain and could not bowl long at top speed. 
Hawkins after a run of thirty yards delivered a very mild ball and 
Montmorency, on the opposite side, also seemed quite a practised 
trundler, 

Pilkington showed no blemish in his long innings, though he 
was at times beaten by the bowlers. But the old Etonian has 
hardly trained on, and certainly at present is not so brilliant a bat 
as his elder brother. Nervousness and the cares of captaincy did 
not allow Champain to do himself justice, but the Australians say 
his century against them was the most graceful innings they have 
seen in England. Knox as a bat showed patience which recalled 
that of the Anglo-Australian, C. W. Rock. With more experience the 
Dulwich scholar will probably become the best cricketer on the 
Oxonian side. Montmorency, the last choice, justified his place 
bya valuable and judicious score, including a magnificent drive 
into the corner of the pavilion. He is the first Pauline who has 
obtained University cricket colours. County cricket has given 
Eccles a value to his side almost apart from his run-getting pro- 
Pensities, for as a field he has no superior. Martyn, at the wicket, 
frequently earned applause from the pavilion for his skill, and his 


een ta represent the Gentlemen is a merited recognition of 
ability, 
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On the Cambridge side, the supreme effort made by Jessop 
eclipsed all else, for his rapid scoring was faultless. In the first 
innings he was out unluckily, but he wound up with a memorable 
contribution. Though unorthodox, his pluck has won him the 
loyal admiration of the public, which dearly loves a “ slogger.” This 
closes the University record of the determined little hitter from 
Beccles. Curiously enough, he and the opposing captain were 
born within two miles of oneanother. Nervousness in trial matches 
nearly cost Day his colours, but his judgment and steadiness 
proved his achievements for Kent were not accidental, and to 
exceed fifty at each effért is a very flattering début in so trying a 
match. How many great batting reputations have been marred 
in this annual encounter! O’Brien, Jardine, and Marchant all 
made “spectacles” in response to enormous expectations from 
countless admirers. Everyone who saw the game in 1888 will 
remember how Eustace Crawley, after failing to score at the first 
attempt, was at the wicket for a whole hour before he made a 
single, whereupon Gerald Fowler promptly bowled him. 

E. R. Wilson made an excellent impression, and both Stogdon 
and Moon batted with confidence. Taylor hit with brilliance at 
the conclusion, his boundaries being scored by very hard drives, 
whilst Hind surpassed all his previous achievements. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that his Uppingham batting average 
was 47, and his partnership with Day was perhaps the crucial 
point of the match. More brilliant cricket has often been seen, 
but never a more invaluable and unexpected opposition to the 
hitherto victorious attack. The humour of the match was provided 
by the umpire Sherwin calling “wide” before the batsman easily 
covered the ball without moving his feet. 

Once more a magnificent gathering of Old Blues could be 
noted in the Pavilion—H. K. Foster, the racquet champion, whose 
century in 1895 was, perhaps, the most brilliant since Yardley’s ; 
Kingsmill Key, who deserted Surrey, and has an aggregate of 
almost three hundred for six completed efforts against Cambridge ; 
“Punch” Philipson, the most popular of Old Etonians ; Lord 
Harris, one of the greatest bats of his time ; Evan Nepean, the 
crack bowler from Sherborne; R. A. H. Mitchell, a giant in 
prowess in his prime; and A. W. Ridley, whose lobs enabled 
the Dark Blues to win by six runs in 1875, were prominent among 
the Old Oxonians. 

Alfred Lyttelton, the most brilliant athlete Eton ever sent to 
Cambridge ; Clement Booth, almost unchanged since he directed 
the Hampshire eleven ; C. E. Green, the saviour of Essex cricket ; 
C. I. Thornton and Francis Ford, two mighty tappers of different 
generations ; A. S. Tabor, whose cricket lore has been instilled 
into so many small boys; F. S. Jackson, the greatest cricketer 
Harrow ever drafted into a Light Blue eleven; George Kemp, 
now in Parliament, who was supposed to prefer lawn tennis when 
he was the most stylish amateur bat in England; and Denzil 
Onslow, now so constant a spectator where his achievements 
elicited applause forty years ago, could be distinguished among 
the former Cantabs. 

It is a curious fact that in the sixty-five encounters only one 
man, Rev. F. J. Greenfield, in 1874, was so disabled in the match 
as to be unable to bat, though several have had substitutes in the 
field, notably W. H. Patterson after his century with a damaged 
hand. If contemporary opinion be correct, and the 1892 match, 
when Oxford won by five wickets, is the best since Cobden’s 
famous game in 1870, it may be confidently predicted that no more 
stubbornly contested game than the latest encounter could be 
cited, and though Jessop probably directed the eleven that would 
have been successful had time permitted, honours may be fairly 
divided. Seldom have two sides played better, both individually 
and collectively, and the levelness of the run-getting shows how 
keenly every wicket was attacked and defended. 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“A LADY FROM OSTEND”—MONS. COQUELIN | 


WueEn the London season is nearing its end, of heat and 
other causes, the theatrical season is commonly on its 
death-bed. The long runs are beginning to slow down ; 
something has given pause to plays with problems in them, 
and such intellectuality as at any time concerns itself with 
the health of the British drama is probably packing its 
bag. M. Coquelin (thank goodness!) is still with us, 
but the earlier Sarah has nobbled the best of the day, the 
wiser Sarah has already been through the strawberry beds. 
in other words (and barring M. Coquelin), the coast is 
clear for the usual interregnum of ‘‘screaming farce.” 
The advent of these annual experiments in sheer nonsense 
has an adventitious charm. 

Also there is merit in these feasts of unreason. 
After nine years we gratefully recall the memory, if not 
the title, of the farce of July ’91—Miss Lottie Venne as a 
witness; Mr. Charles Brookfield (who was said to have 
undertaken his part only on condition he was allowed to 
rewrite it!) as a Metropolitan magistrate, who invited 
Miss Venne to sit beside him upon the bench. Mr. 
Burnand is the author, and Terry’s the scene of this par- 
ticular year’s midsummer madness. It is called ‘‘ The 
Lady of Ostend,” and turns upon a cinematograph. Given 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith masquerading as Whortles, a 
commercial figure of amorous complexion; Miss Ellis 
Jeffries as Mr. Grossmith’s wife, very jealous and 
very charming; Miss M. A. Victor as an outraged 
mother-in-law sui generis; and a cinematograph which 
** catches” Mr. Weedon Whortles in a tell-tale attitude 
—given these, you may conceive what you are in for 
before you go to Terry’s. There will be wigs on the 
green after a manner which never wearies. What you 
cannot conceive offhand is the profession of the eponymous 
heroine. No naughty enchantress for naughtiness’ sake, 
she is regularly employed by the Cinematograph Com- 
pany to allure foolish visitors into compromising attitudes 
under a heavy fire from one of their machines—the 
attitude to be exhibited at a music-hall. The whole thing 
is deft and diverting enough, but this feature is original. 
Mr. Burnand should be congratulated. 

‘* Mdlle. de la Seigli¢re” is a charming little comedy, 
and most of us, having ‘‘ done ” it at school, can follow it 
word for word at the Adelphi without having recourse to 
the text before going there. This is an honest state- 
ment. Asa rule it is only the really “‘ good Frenchmen” 
among us who will own to their difficulty in following a 
French play by the words only, and unaided, as we 
fortunately are, by the circumstance that French actors 
act. But, as in other of his parts, M. Coquelin’s Destour- 
nelles (which, by the bye, he played first in this town twenty 
years ago) had been intelligible to a visitor from Pondo- 
land or even from the South African Republic. His 
effects are perfect; like the ideal railway engineer, he 
makes his greatest points out of the difficulties, that is 
the occasional flat moment of the part. M. Jean Coquelin 
is the Marquis—for whom the whole world, including 
Destournelles, who has come to turn him out, must wait 
until he has finished his breakfast—and is profusely 
pragmatic and pompous, yet amiable, and as bien distingué 
as Talleyrand, whom M. Jean Coquelin plays so well in 
“*Plus que Reine,” esteemed the English envoy. 

Y. B. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
HAPPY HENLEY 


THE most charming characteristic about Henley is the feeling of 
insouciance, of light-hearted carelessness, that it induces in those 
who make a point of giving themselves up to it with any serious. 
ness. This sounds like a paradox, but it is nevertheless true, 
A week seems an eternity when taken out of the life of a busy 
man, but the three days of the regatta generally do resolve them. 
selves into seven. ‘As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb” jis an 
argument founded on the deepest philosophy in the minds of those 
captured by the usual sensation of abandon always inspired by 
dear Father Thames. Everything is thrown to the winds—busj- 
ness, top-hats, and a regard for the set of one’s tie—and days 
before our departure for the scene of action we find but one active 
interest in life—the glass ; let it be understood, the weather-glass, 
With the dawn of the first day comes the certainty of lovely 
weather, and, throwing off our last sensation of doubt, we fly 
waterwards. Constraint and care we leave behind us in the town, 
and business, whether it be in the form of a “ pleasure pilgrimage” 
through a London season or the weary winning of plain bread. 
and-butter, is for the nonce cut dead. It is not quite clear why 
it should be so; but the fact remains that Henley week is an 
absolute bank holiday for the conventions, and we all make the 
most of our time. 

There are, it is true, certain drawbacks to even the joys of an 
ideal house-boat. Who does not know the agonies of a hot night 
spent within the narrow limits of a tiny cabin, the dimensions of 
which would be inadequate to the needs of a pigmy ; the never- 
ending noises that continue during all the long, uneasy summer 
night ; the frequent awakenings in an atmosphere of soft dampness 
that alarmingly suggests swamp fever and bronchitis kettles? In my 
case, it may be said, there are happily no awakenings, as the order 
of the night is to go off in punt parties and paddle about the river, 
rest of any serious order being out of the question owing to the 
close proximity of too merry neighbours, whose almost all-night 
revels are conducted on anything but a piano scale. And, then, 
breakfast in the morning—breakfast, that movable feast which so 
entirely depends on the arrival or otherwise of several small boys 
in several small boats, whose merchandise of fresh milk, bread, 
&c., is eagerly seized upon by anyone who can manage to capture 
them. There is a delightful disregard for honest dealing in the 
matter of taking possession of those goods ordered expressly by 
someone else—perhaps the people next door !—but the “ bird in 
the hand” in the shape of a small boy is generally regarded here 
as worth more than the “peck o’ promises” of a speedy return 
with a dairy and a baker’s shop. 

Later in the day we have the unwelcome caller (for it is not 
easy to be “not at home” on a house-boat), the cheery jovial 
person whom everyone wishes away, with his facetious remarks 
made in a loud tone about your neighbour’s kitchen, which invari- 
ably faces the cabin in your own boat; the kind of person who, 
if there happens to be anything unpleasant about, insists on 
reminding you and your guests of the fact, feels sure it will come 
on to rain, and in which case he delightedly “ decides to stop” 
though not invited. Desperate measures have to be resorted to 
in extreme cases, as when once, the owner of the house-boat threw 
himself into the river rather than face an insistent caller. The 
latter, by the way, he credited with matrimonial intentions, and, 
after all, as he waggishly remarked, “as her host I could refuse 
her nothing.” On one other occasion I saw a girl throw herself 
into the river at Henley. She was standing up in a punt watching 
the finish of an exciting race in which her brother, a famous sculler, 
was to win or lose the Diamonds. He won—and with a scream 
of delight this sporting young person took a clean header into the 
water. Such keenness is somewhat uncommon, and out of the vast 
numbers of women who go down to the regatta but a very small 
percentage come away with any knowledge of what has been going 
on amongst the competitors. 

“ What a lovely finish, that last!” calls up a young man from 4 
punt as he laboriously edges his way under a flower-bedecked 
house-boat with an Oriental name. 


| xUM | 
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«| didn’t even see the start,” wails down a pretty blonde, the 
Chatelaine. 

«Well, you wouldn’t, you know—they don’t start in sight of 
this; but I thought you were so keen on the sport.” 

“Oh, I am, but my maids have lost their heads, and I’m sure 
we shan’t have anything more to eat to-day. I just now dis- 
covered five nigger minstrels in the kitchen. Four of them were 
eating my pet aspic, and the other was tossing off bumpers of 
champagne from a breakfast cup. My remonstrances have had a 
dreadful result. Cook is training on for heat apoplexy (she always 
threatens me with it in Henley week), so I suppose I must 
endure the minstrels. What? You throw them out? Good 
Heavens, d’you want us to starve?—remember you are coming to 
lunch-—— ” 

“Ah, yes, I forgot that—well, so long,” and with a rush he 
gets through a maze of small craft of all sorts and makes his way 
to another friend’s boat. Here the arrival of a very stout lady in 
a punt was the cause of much commotion. Two young girls hang 
over the roof-rail and call down a duet in treble voices. 

“Hullo, Mother ! thought you’d never catch the 9.55. Father's 
just paddling up to the Wilsons’, they borrowed two buckets of ice 
lat” and the second girl : “I say, Mums, we have had some 
fun; the reporter person from the Powder Box came about our 
dresses yesterday, and the La Mode also sent an awful frump along 
to write an account for this week’s paper.” 

“] hope you described your lace robe accurately, Mary; and 
did you offer the reporter woman a glass of wine?” 

“Rather,” from the depths of a neighbouring arm-chair and a 
vivid pink newspaper. ‘ Mary made her drink the best part of a 
large bottle of ‘the boy,’ and Sally plied her with chunks of tipsy- 
cake, so you may expect to hear your pea-green and scarlet foulard 
described to a marvel, mater.” 

“Do be quiet, Reggie.” 

“Sally,” from the fond mamma, “I remembered your white 
sunshade, and brought it; but, tell me, I trust you mentioned 
Doucet or some well-known name to that journalist person ?” 

“Oh, she did, mother. Your eldest son positively blushed for 
her; she dd lay it on thick—couldn’t have done it better yourself 
—fact! Oh, I say, there’s Wendell !” 

“Hullo, there! Wendell—you with the face there, do come 
on board. Want t’see you.” 

“All right. What's on?” 

“Why, the roof.” 

“Oh, ye gods! Henley week and Henley wit!” 

“Don’t talk ; get out of that. The girls say!}you can’t punt 
for sour apples, so don’t show off.” 

“We never, Reggie,” in chorus from the girls. 

“What a chatterbox you are, Reggie! How d’you do, Mr. 
Wendell. I’ve just come down to look after my girls. We expect 
a lot of people down presently. Isn’t the weather lovely? 1 expect 
itll be roasting to-morrow. Eh? Can’t stay to lunch? Well, 
never mind, I’ll take the girls up to have tea with you at the 
Bachelors’. I passed the enclosure just now. Charming—quite 
charming! Aren’t the girls looking well? Not half so many 
house-boats as usual, and a very great improvement too. Perfectly 
lovely weather—seems such a waste to be down here, though, don’t 
it? Perhaps it'll pour next week, when we have so much to get 
through. Thirsty weather? Yes, I tell the girls it inspires me 
with a childish desire to go paddling. Very natural, isn’t it? 
Reggie, do be quiet, and put that awful paper away. You always 
tead pink papers on the river. Can’t think why, Mr. Wendell.” 
e incessant babble is interrupted by a shrill voice from a boat 

ow. 

“T say, Geoff., have you seen the others ?” 

“No, can’t think where they are.” 

“Nice, isn’t it? we’re starving.” 

“So are we. I knew it would be like this—punt parties always 
are,” 

“Oh, are they ?—well you might have said so before, and we 
Would have kept the lunch.” 

“Let’s go up to the next backwater—I expect they’re feasting 
at this moment.” 

“Horrible thought ; but come on.” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedglep, near Paternoster Row: 
July 7, 1899. 

My DEAR FANNY.—If you want to love literature you must read 
poetry. You must not mind how new or old, how deep or limpid, 
it be. With this exordium I send you a book called Forest Notes, 
by Eugene and Annie Lee Hamilton (Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 
net). The idea of the first part of the poem is that of two lovers 
alternately singing to each other. My only quarrel with them is a 
slightly ve¢rouvé style, an air of deliberate selection from a stock 
of classical and ritualistic images, as though the forest were a 
masque. It says much, therefore, for the inherent truth of the 
pieces that they exhale a woodland fragrance, that in them 
breathes with enduring charm the serious joy of lovers in the honey- 
moon. It is “A.” who knows when “every silence is a song 
unsung,” and recognises a 


“ Stillness like to that ere song of bird ; 
Or like to sharp pulsations of a star 
Piercing night’s silence, though no sound be heard ; 
Or like to thrill of lovers’ hands that meet.” 


“ E.” has heard 


“ The winds that on their viewless stallions 
Are bearing down at Winter’s sudden sign.” 


But he is not thereby deafened to the tender side of his nature. 
“I love you,” he sings in the second part :— 


“T love you as the streams the Sun 
That makes them sparkle as they run, 
And turns the pebbles that they hold 
To lumps of gold.” 


Deluscar's Merris and Other Poems, by Horace Deluscar (Gay 
& Bird. 35. 6d.), reminds a frivolous mortal of that release from 
hackneyed speech which a lexicon offers to us. Do you know 
off-hand what is an “ iridescent bleb” anda “ caddised soul” ? The 
author of “Holy Willie” and the pseudonymous Horace may 
shake hands across the gulf. Everywhere in the volume before me 
I find detestation of cant, of towns, of pursy prosperity. His retort 
on Sydney Smith, who reproached the Scotch head for its imper- 
viousness to a joke, is tremendous :— 


“ You need it—bring your keenest chisel ; 
Our heads, not hearts, are hard as Twizel... . 
But as for hearts, yours might be golfed 
From star to star, and ne’er get soft.” 


Our poet picks up his metaphors wherever he can find them ; 
and his verse is certainly not “a mere cling-clang of sweet-sound- 
ing octaves.” He really zs a poet by the way, though it must be 
terrible news for him. Witness these lines :— 

[Continued on page 746. 
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“ Our later days, no whit behind the old, 
Turn down the thumb on every budding bard... . 
So it goes on—ever some fresher Keats, 
Before the earthy butcher public bleats.” 


Our poet is a little hysterical, methinks. If the public hit him 
half as hard as he has hit the public I shall be much surprised. 
How stupid seem these references to butchered poets whenever 
we open a newspaper, and just now they seemed more stupid than 
usual as I read in Stories of the Streets of London (Chapman & 
Hall, 7s. 6d.) the doings of the Mohocks who, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, made a nightly hell of Fleet Street. 
“ Belated wayfarers fly before [their] yell . . . ; a woman is seized 
and thrust into a barrel, and, despite her screams, is rolled down 
the street as far as the Fleet Bridge . . . , a poor fellow has his 
nose flattened to his face.” The antiquarian chapters of which 
this book consists are brightly written. The author, Mr. H. 
Barton Baker, who, I believe, once wrote a clever story called 
“ Margaret Grey,” has the novelist’s touch, although I could wish 
for a more luminous portrait of Handel than is provided by the 
words “the big heavy-looking man at the harpsichord.” The 
lack of an index will be keenly felt by the desultory reader. The 
illustrations by Mr. Charles G. Harper are excellent. 

“What, no novels?” you are saying. Yes; a scientific novel 
to begin with, Willow the King, by J. C. Snaith (Ward, Lock 
& Co. 6s.). Cricket is the theme, and there is real humour in 
the dialogue. The narrator practises ‘‘the late cut” in his bed- 
room and breaks the wardrobe glass, whereupon William the 
comforter :—‘“‘I was hoping all the time that you’d smash it, 
sir. It’s a strange thing, but every time you smash the wardrobe 
door you never get less than 50. ... 1 haven’t quite the same 
faith in that there water-jug.’” There is a charming cricketress 
in the novel, Grace her name. She is a wonderfully acute critic 
of the game, and when she is bowled out with a yorker the 
chivalrous umpire makes a point of shouting “no-ball,” which 
counts one to her side. Yet “her batting was really cruel in its 
complacence and resource.” The novel bristles overmuch with 
the names of eminent cricketers, and poor Tom Richardson has a 
hard thing said of him, which may time and the next test-match 
disprove ! 

Turn we now to a region where cricketing is unknown, owing 
to the irregularities of the pitches. I refer to the Alps. It is 
good news that Messrs. Longmans have issued a new edition, 
edited and indexed by Mrs. Tyndall, of her late husband’s Hours 
of Exercise in the Alps (6s. 6d. net), first published in 1871. Prof. 
Tyndall was, as you know, Mr. Whymper’s most formidable 
rival for the conquest of the virgin Matterhorn, the terrible 
mountain that took toll of four lives in revenge for its 
defeat. On his third assault Tyndall gained a nowise in- 
glorious victory for himself. There is in his writings an 
eloquence that is truly poetic. With his scientific eye he sees the 
significance of the tortured shapes into which the Matterhorn 
has grown. “ Hacked and hurt by time, the aspect of the moun- 
tain from its higher crags saddened me. ... Here we had 
inexorable decay.” Yet “the self-same power that tears the flanks 
of the hills to pieces is the mainspring of the animal and vegetable 
worlds.” Poor Matterhorn! The prophecies of Emile Javelle as 
to the thronging of its summit by all and sundry seems likely to 
be fulfilled. The last edition of Ball’s “ Alpine Guide” spoke of a 
projected railway. How different, in its noble difficulty, was the 
access in 1868! I was much struck with a passage in the account 
of- the excursion from Stein to Grimsel in July 1863, where 
Tyndall says, “ We had plodded on for hours soddened by the 
solar heat and parched with thirst. ... When placed in the 
mouth, the liquefaction of the ice was so slow and the loss of heat 
from the surrounding tissues so painful, that sucking it was worse 
than total abstinence. In the midst of this solid water you might 
die of thirst.’ Tyndall was a great loss as a writer as well asa 
man of science, so learned was he, yet so clear-—a prince of 
demonstrators ! 

Always, dear Fanny, 
Your obliged and obedient, 
B. ROUSER. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
NIETZSCHE * 


THE roads of progress twist every way to-day before an 
‘‘enlightened”” Populace rushing on to ‘‘ find itself’ 
where? With Science pressed in to aid man, indicating 
that the routes are endless, with modern environments 
staring a little stonily at the breeding democracies, wil} 
not the European crowd necessarily evolve upwards? 
But what of the seas of cheaper, shallower breeds of 
civilised man evolved? What if the democracies using 
Science for the intensification of material problems 
specialise themselves on utilitarian lines, with a machine. 
made dead-level life en masse ahead? Progress lies every 
way—but where? Thus Nietzsche asks. 


Nietzsche’s appearance in European thought marks 
the first strong savage reaction against the waves of 
democratic belief, aspiration, valuation 
now submerging the old aristocratic 
standards, more or less throughout 
Europe. Other philosophers such as Herbert Spencer 
have made their protest against modern tendencies ; other 
thinkers, as Ibsen, have put some of Nietzsche’s questions 
in a tentative spirit; but Nietzsche is the first man to fall 
foul of democratic values altogether, and try to formulate 
his aristocratic standards of life into a definite creed— 
Master-Morality versus Slave-Morality. 

There lies Nietzsche’s value. It is because Nietzsche 
challenges Modernity, because he stands and faces the 
modern democratic rush which is backed by rank on rank 
of busy specialists to-day, because he opposes a creative 
aristocratic ideal to negate the popular will, instincts, and 
practice, that he is of such special significance. He shows 
the way the crowd is xo¢ going. Than this, nothing is more 
valuable in an age where the will of the majority becomes 
an imitation of its chance environment, a wll to copy the 
majority; when ‘‘ the standard of values” is chiefly given 
by the mass of minds that are anxious to think and do 
what they imagine the majority is thinking and doing. 
And Nietzsche’s antipathy to the crowd largely springs 
from his conviction that to give the reins of power over to 
the popular mind is to put a premium on the ‘ wholesale,” 
the ‘‘average,” and ‘‘machine-made” ideal, for ‘shat 
suits it, ¢hat pleases it, ¢hat it is its instinct to follow. 


Nietzsche a 
Reaction 


Accordingly Nietzsche’s ideal of a stern, hard, noble 
nature, with an instinct for beauty, for fineness of life, is 
evolved from his innate hostility to 


The 


Two Moralities all the cheapness, compromise, and 


cowardliness of average human nature 

that is conquered by life, moulded by despicable circum- 
stance, stunted and warped, crushed even deneath itself, 
through its lack of power. ‘‘ Power ! ¢hazis the test : will- 
to-power, that is the secret of life,” ran Nietzsche's 
thought, and, looking back to the fine ideals of pagan 
societies and trying to account for our smug human 
growths fostered by Christianity, he hit on his chief thesis 
—that there are two moralities in society, the morality 
of the conquerors, the aristocrats, that which is a free, 
joyous, ascending triumph in life, and the morality of the 
slaves, that which is a sick, ascetic, resigned, religious 
distrust of life, and a reliance on a life-to-come. And as 
* «Thus Spake Zarathustra.” ‘' The Case of Wagner, &c." ‘* A Gene 


alogy of Morals,” Edited by Dr. Tille. London: Fisher Unwin, 85. 64 
net per vol. 
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Christianity is, or was, the gospel of the lowly and suffer- 
ing, evolved for ‘‘ the mass,” Nietzsche sees it not merely 
as a solace to the weariness of life, and an instrument 
of “deteriorating values,” but as the wxderminer of the 
free, joyous, powerful, aristocratic ideal, and the chief 
instrument of the poor, weak, and cowardly in ‘¢heir 
accession to power. 

In the development of this thesis Nietzsche deals with 
the provinces of the specialists, the historians, critics, 
scientists, theologians, much as the Roman road-makers 
dealt with the jungle. He goes right through the concep- 
tions of the theologians, metaphysicians, and historians, 
using their forest of contentions and brushwoodof intricacy 
as piles on which to build his stern and narrow road. 
That is why he is so immensely stimulating and invigorat- 
ing. The road of his ‘‘ valuation of life” lands you 
right outside the old-fashioned provinces. Truly it takes 
you far! further than you are ready to be taken, a road 
of assumptions on which science cannot advance, but the 
air is invigorating, it takes you out of the mists of every 
way to a goal of its own. 


To find this goal Nietzsche passed through many con- 
tradictory phases. He begins as an enthusiast, the 
ardent and generous champion of other 

The Joy of Strife men’s goals, the follower of Wagner 
and Schopenhauer—he enters into the 

blankly materialistic stage of Bazarovism, or negation 
—he emerges again with the positive creative values of 
his creed of life as the will-to-power. He is going to 
conquer life, he is going to wage war against all weari- 
ness of life, all the easy goodness of safe, comfortable 
petty folk ; he is going to preach the necessity of evil in 
man; of that strife by which man becomes hardier, bolder, 
more daring, more dangerous and heroic; he is going to 
root out pity from the heart, so that malformed, unhappy 
souls may cease to poison the gay, free, joyous love of life 
by their aspersing of Nature’s ethics with pious lies about 
“Beyond Worlds,” and with the phantasmagoria of priestly 
concoctions. He is going to see Democracy, modern Sci- 
ence, and Christianity adjudged and condemned because 
they assist into life, and keep in life, and help to propagate 
all the sick, miserable, deteriorating types that the joyous, 
powerful, healthy society of paganism helped out of life 
by crushing without mercy. To wage war on Senti- 
mentalism, Pity, Christianity, Decadence in all forms, and 
Femininism, that is the road by which Nietzsche sought 
to get free of modern tendencies, and set up a new standard 
of values for the race. And his doctrine, arbitrary, exces- 
sive, anti-scientific, self-annihilating, is nevertheless like 
an electric current traversing the current generalisations, 
acceptances, prejudices, superstitions of modern life; it 
1S a mischievous, ironical, shifting search-light flashing 
keenly amid the thick and stupefying mists that always 
hang around orthodox opinion and popular conformity in 
every age. Poet, philosopher, classicist, scientific critic 
all in one, Nietzsche is undoubtedly the deepest, though 
most biassed, psychologist of human institutions that our 
century has seen. His analysis of the Christian and ascetic 
ideal in life, though extremely one-sided, is, on its special 
lines, the most telling and brilliant psychological analysis 
‘ver made. His special instinct for tearing off the idealistic 
veils which hide the religious nature in its use of human 
suffering as a means of attaining worldly power, makes 
Nietzsche the great specialist on the arts of priestcraft. 
And as Voltaire lives in literature as the most brilliant 
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adversary of the Christian intellect, so Nietzsche will live 
in literature as the most powerful antagonist of the 
Christian soud. 

That Nietzsche’s audacious and narrow road ended 
abruptly in the mystical doctrines of ‘‘ Beyond Man” and 
‘*The Eternal Recurrence,” ended in the madness of a 
colossal egoism, is but proof too painful of the severity, the 
honesty, and intensity of his intellectual life. Little men 
who talk of their own sanity and of the sanity of genius 
are but knocking complacently at the lath-and-plaster 
walls of their meagre consciousness. The development of 
Nietzsche’s genius, and the germ of madness lying hid in 
his doctrine of Life as the will-to-power form one of the 
most interesting documents to the pathologist and the critic. 


Nietzsche’s special inspiration, the key that unlocked 
his most secret depths, was pain. Pain, cruel and pro- 
f longed, pursued, chased, andcaptured him, 
4 ee deepened the world for him, ‘amd forced 
ue : h : : 
into the light all the tendencies of his 
nature. It was pain attacking his aristocratic soul that 
brought out all his endurance, power of scorning, force of 
resistance, pain that emphasised so violently the will-to- 
power. For what is this philosophy, zz hzs case, but the 
definition of the spirit in which he faced an unsparing 
reality, with which he dared it, and scorned to bend. And 
this power to face suffering, the lack of which casts the 
weak, delicate, or ordinary mind ouéside itself, into the 
arms of ‘‘ reliance on a God,” exhibited in a satiric light 
to Nietzsche the sufferings of inferior natures, and made 
vulgar all sentimentalism, expression of suffering, the 
daily illusions of mankind, and the panaceas of the 
priests. And suffering also threw into Nietzsche’s 
mind the deep light of understanding as to how 
life fabricates in man his petty concepts of what is 
good and what is evil, what he wishes to avoid and 
to escape—z.e.what he is afraid of. Thus pain brought to 
Nietzsche the necessity for hardness, courage, sternness, 
even cruelty, if mankind is to be shaped on fine, strong, 
and heroic lines. Pain also it was that gave him his aspira- 
tion towards joy, gaiety, and the mocking spirit, because 
these are the antithesis to the weak despairing soul. But to 
give in to suffering ! to give in to life! that is the part of the 
vulgar soul; to face reality, to triumph over it, was the 
fundamental instinct of Nietzsche’s indomitable spirit. 
Pain therefore it was that made Nietzsche zzhuman, in- 
tensified his caste bias, and transformed his natural dis- 
taste for the cheap idealism and shallow optimism of 
the mass of men (who cannot either suffer life nobly or 
enjoy nobly) into a virulent hatred of Modernity, that 
Modernity which advertises all its benefits aloud! and is 
afraid to even recognise its weaknesses. Suffering 
it was that made Nietzsche isolate himself from the 
outer world, and concentrate himself on the immensely 
rich inner world of passions, tastes, hatred, and distastes 
within him. Pain forces him to revise all his acquired 
opinions, to cast away his enthusiasms, his first idealistic 
interpretations of life, and it forces himself also into keen 
self-analysis, into a passion for analysing all ‘‘ goodness” 
and discovering its motive. Pain forces him into cavernous 
depths to face the hidden truths that undermine belief, 
that destroy the appearances, the beauty, the spontaneity 
of life; tilf at last, in the smouldering heat of his 
destructiveness, the flash of a colossal egoism shows that 
his brain has reached the danger-point where he can bear 
no more. How, if at the point where wickedness dances 
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its strange dance of exultation, where Evil openly shows 
itself as the eternal companion and necessary habitant 
of man, how if the world z¢se/f, with its old super- 
ficial belief in good and evil, has grown shadowy! How 
if the ego is only conscious of z¢s drama, necessity ? 


He can bear no more! But his creed is to endure, to 
conquer, and he goes further still, along his lonely road, 
goes so far that to continue he must 
Lifethe Conqueror cast all humanity from himself; and 
now he becomes like a surgeon cutting 
into his own flesh and casting out all but /urfose. 
And strange, that ‘‘ love” which he has cast out as weak- 
ness, rushes back on him as love for ‘‘ Higher Man.” But 
seeking a way is still his goal. Courageous spirit! 
evading desperation by facing self, by exploring the 
loneliest and bleakest lands of his tortured self, he must 
go on, for how can he shirk knowing what is worse, what 
is tocome? Strange irony, that /o endure he had to cast 
his nobility from him and praise himself! ‘‘ Zarathustra” is 
all self-praise, the praise of ¢he will which will not be 
beaten, even if driven to the insanity of egoism, with the 
rich world become poor, with the rich world blotted out. 
Is not the will-to-power logically a creed of self-annihila- 
tion? Nietzsche matched himself against life, therefore 
he loved Necessity his fate. ‘‘ When drinkest thou this 
strange soul, oh sky Eternity?” ‘‘Do I seek for my 
happiness? I seek for my work.” Life beat him, as it 
beats us all, whether we oppose it or lie down before it. 
Does it matter that the end came with crashing violence, 
that he dared too much, while others dare too little? that 
for his defeat he paid, while others pay for their safety ? 
What each struggles after is perhaps always commen- 
surate with the price. Epwarp GARNETT. 


REVIEWS 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH OF CRIME 


“Mysteries of Police and Crime.” 


By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
London: Cassell. 2 vols. 215, 


MAJOR GRIFFITHS, the well-known author of “ Memorials of 
Millbank,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” and other works in the same 
field of inquiry, has produced this time an extraordinary compila- 
tion. Each volume contains nearly five hundred pages of closely 
printed matter, and although a certain portion of the whole deals 
with the jurisprudence and history of the subject, by far the 
greater part is concerned with the description of famous crimes 
and criminals of every conceivable kind and in every conceivable 
country. The work is divided into an Introduction and eight 
parts. The former treats, in a general way, with the jurisprudence 
of crime. The first part deals with the history of the police, 
abroad and at home, with a thorough examination of the modern 
systems in London, Paris, and New York. The second part sets 
forth a fascinating collection of judicial and police errors, by far 
the larger number being French, and comparatively very few 
English. The remaining six parts deal exclusively—and, indeed, 
the first two parts incidentally—with the enumeration of famous 
and interesting crimes and criminals. The air is thick with them, 
and a vermilion hue seems to permeate the atmosphere as one 
reads. And one does read. For when Major Griffiths has once 
begun, he holds you fast_till club-footed justice has overtaken 
somebody. 

We beg to take exception to the first sentence in the book— 
“ Crime is the transgression by individuals of rules made by the 
community.” In stating what a crime is, however informal the 
statement may have been intended to be, Major Griffiths has 
rushed in where the best of lawyers has feared to tread. Every 
tort, the common or garden trespass for instance, is a transgression 
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of a rule made by the community ; but no two things are further 
apart than some torts and some crimes. It is a rule made by the 
community that you do not smoke your clay pipe in the ball-room ; 
but it is no crime if you do. One does not wish to press the matter, 
but the addition of a single line would have obviated the difficulty, 
An unpardonable grammatical slip crops up in connection with the 
extraordinary story of Judge Cambo of Malta. “So he sat,” we 
are told (I., 151) “on his bench to hear the circumstantial proofs 
against a man whom he had no sort of doubt was actually jp. 
nocent.” Another point may be noted, though perhaps this jg 
more a question of discretion. The author begins his history of 
the English police from the Statute of Winchester, 1285. But 
surely some mention should have been made of the elaborate 
systems of mutual protection, which were to all intents and pur. 
poses police-systems, under the Anglo-Saxons and the Angevin 
kings. Such were the frankpledge, the frithborh, the tithing, &¢, 
to say nothing of the assizes of Clarendon and Northampton, and 
the assize-at-arms. The Statute of Winchester, moreover—Major 
Griffithsjdoes not tell us this—established only the Aégh constable; 
the petty constables do not appear till Edward III. is king. As 
from 1285, however, the author gives a very full and accurate 
account,‘and interesting details of the Thames police, the watch. 
men “armed and accommodated,” the “game watermen,” the 
“ scuffle-hunters,” coinage-offenders, the Bow-street runners or 
“robin redbreasts,” and the administration of the two Fieldings 
pass along in pleasing panorama. 

On the material of the remaining six parts we can only touch 
lightly. We have famous swindlers, swindlers of the modern type, 
and wholesale homicides. We have mail-coach robberies, robberies 
by brigands, bushrangers, outlaws, “road agents,” and by our own 
highwaymen. The accounts of these last are particularly accurate, 
and bear traces of British Museum researches ; at any rate they 
are exactly consistent with the contemporary and the later 
accounts which have been preserved there. Major Griffiths has 
given a good selection,’ but he might have added something about 
Wilmot, “Captain” Hinton, Gilder Roy, and Atkinson. One 
notes with satisfaction that he explodes Turpin’s ride to York, and 
the general idea of chivalry that popular fallacy attaches to his 
name. It was of course Nevison who did the ride to York. 
We have, moreover, a lurid array of murder mysteries, of famous 
poisoning cases, of great jewel robberies, of I. D. B., of gigantic 
banking and financial frauds, and of political and anarchical 
associations of criminals. Major Griffiths, by the way, has some- 
thing to say of Jack the Ripper which will be news to most 
people: — 

“The outside public may think that the identity of that 
later miscreant, ‘ Jack the Ripper,’ was never revealed. So 
far as actual knowledge goes, this is undoubtedly true. But 
the police, after the last murder, had brought their investiga- 
tions to the point of strongly suspecting several persons, all 
of them known to be homicidal lunatics, and against three of 
these they held very plausible and reasonable grounds of 
suspicion. Concerning two of them the case was weak, 
although it was based on certain colourable facts. One wasa 
Polish Jew, a known lunatic, who was at large in the district 
of Whitechapel at the time of the murder, and who, having 
afterwards developed homicidal tendencies, was confined in 
an asylum. This man was said to resemble the murderer by 
the one person who got a glimpse of him—the police constable 
in Mitre Court. The second possible criminal was a Russian 
doctor, also insane, who had been a convict both in England 
and Siberia. This man was in the habit of carrying about 
surgical knives and instruments in his pockets; his ante- 
cedents were of the very worst, and at the time of the White- 
chapel murders he was in hiding, or, at least, his whereabouts 
were never exactly known. The third person was of the 
same type, but the suspicion in his case was stronger, and 
there was every reason to believe that his friends entertained 
great doubts about him. He also was a doctor in the 
prime of life, was believed to be insane or on the 
borderland of insanity, and he disappeared immediately 
after the last murder, that in Miller’s Court, on the 9th of 
November, 1888. On the last day of that year, seven weeks 
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later, his body was found floating in the Thames, and was 
said to have been in the water a month. The theory in this 
case was that after his last exploit, which was the most 
fiendish of all, his brain entirely gave way, and he became 
furiously insane, and committed suicide.” 


For a compilation of crime and criminals in narrative form 
these Mysteries of Major Griffiths’ are hard to beat. He is par- 
ticularly strong on French cases. The stories generally, however, 
are realistic and engrossing, not to say lurid. We heartily and 
unreservedly commend the book to anyone who wants some real 
sensationalism which is not fiction. The type of the book is good 
and clear, though the paper is on the thin side, and the binding 
might without harm have been twice as strong. The index is full, 
accurate, and very useful. 


AN AMERICAN—OLD STYLE 


“Wordsworth and the Coleridges, with Other Memories, Literary 
and Political.” By Ellis Garnall. London: Macmillan. tos. 
net. 


THAT reviewer has not put paper-knife to paper who could have 

aught but well to say of Mr. Ellis Garnall’s delightful memories 

during seventy years. He calls them Memories of “ Wordsworth 

and the Coleridges,” great names which are, in fact, those most 

prominent on his kindly, modest pages. But Charles Kingsley, the 

American Civil War, Oxford and Keble are as conspicuous in certain 

chapters, and in the “occasional recollections” of this lengthy 

pilgrimage through two hemispheres of this under-world it would 

be easier to say what “celebrities "—from Lafayette, whom he 
saw on his second visit to America in ’24, to Sir William 

Harcourt—Mr. Garnall has zo¢ observed than to enumerate the 
multitude whom he brings up in his comely net. If it is, frankly, 
impossible to follow him in all his wanderings, it is as difficult to 
know where to select from his impressions. If one lingers too 
much on p. 139, for example, where is a letter of Thackeray’s, 
hitherto, we think, unpublished, a beautiful and characteristic 
letter which we should like to give in full, one neglects 
the great Duke of Wellington, whom Mr. Garnall saw in 1849, 
and “can never forget the strangely softened, the benignant ex- 
pression of the aged face which I had now the happiness to look 
upon.” And so one turns to the Duke and compares Carlyle’s 
description of Wellington at a ball of Lady Ashburton’sSin June 
1850—“ clear, clean, fresh as this June morning itself’—with 
Eckermann’s of twenty-five years later and Goethe’s comment upon 
Eckermann’s “ You have seen one hero more.” And so you tarry 
reverently before “ Duke Arthur” when (to be quite fair) you should 
be with Wordsworth at Rydal, hearkening with that instinctive 
awe (to which even Byron testified) while the old poet reads from 
his own verses, praises Everett and Webster, deprecates the 
modern tendency from classical study, “loathes the}memory ” of 
Henry VIII., admires the courage of Queen Victoria, deplores the 
Prince Consort’s German education, and “I should like to spend 
another month in France before I close my eyes.” 

So you sit down in the Lake Country, and make many happy 
and touching associations. Wordsworth’s eyes being now closed 
indeed, with its famous names, lose glimpses of the Southeys, 
Quillinans, Arnolds, and of several generations of the Coleridge 
family, Mr. Garnall’s closest friends, and are hypnotised away 
from ’65 to the Great War, its leading actors and its critics in 
the British House of Commons of that year. 

_ Yet before we turn to Lincoln, here is our author’s first impres- 
sion of Matthew Arnold :— 


“A very brilliant person in these days [1860], but of sweet 
and winning manner ; as an especial mark of eminence he 
was singularly urbane and gracious. Exquisite was he in 
dress, and his black hair and fine eyes, and his easy bearing 
and pleasant talk, made him altogether fascinating. The 
friendship between him and Coleridge [the L.C.J.] was of the 
closest ; it was but the continuing of the almost brotherhood 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge and Dr. Arnold. One remark of 
Matthew Arnold at this first meeting I recall. Coleridge had 
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said to his wife, from his end of the table, ‘We were very 
poor in those days, J——!’ ‘Ah!’ said Arnold, ‘you talk of 
having been poor, when at any time you could sit down and 
in an hour write an article for the Guardian for which you 
would get your ten pounds. Now it costs mea great deal of 
trouble to write !’” 


Everything that Mr. Garnall has to tell us of the war and the 
great President is of obvious interest. The pages at the end are 
especially interesting. One “day of marvellous brightness” the 
Persia passed off Sandy Hook, “for there we were to deliver a 
letter-bag to be put on board the Chima, the steamer of that day 
for Europe.” A boat approached to receive the letters. ‘Slowly 
it came over the bright waters, the bag was thrown down to it and 
some late English newspapers ; and in return a New York paper 
of that day was handed to our Gaptain. Looking from above I 
saw that the paper was in mourning.” And well it might be 
“Hushed be the camps to-day,” as Whitman sang, for Lincoln 
was dead, and that was the funeral day. Before that day, Mr. 
Gladstone had spoken to Mr. Garnall of Lincoln. The modern 
pressman, of the type which thinks that literature began with the 
University Extension Movement, will read with surprise that Mr. 
Gladstone condemned John Bright as “cruelly unjust to the 
South,” a remark which Mr. Garnall thought showed that Mr. 
Gladstone’s sympathies had been with the South, though they 
might be called, if the phrase is allowable, “unconscious sym- 
pathies.” But, said Mr. Gladstone, “I am taken captive by so 
striking an utterance as this”—Lincoln’s Inaugural Address. “I 
see in it the effect of sharp trial thus rightly borne to raise 
men to a higher level of thought and feeling. It is by cruel 
suffering that nations are sometimes born to a better life ; so it is 
with individual men. Mr. Lincoln’s words show that upon him 
anxiety and sorrow have wrought their true effect.” 

Mr. Garnall has lived to see English and American statesmen 
in “a practical alliance.’ He may rest assured that such a life 
and character as his own are the best safeguard of a conjunction 
which he has devoutly wished, and to which we make no doubt 
that he has contributed. We could wish the Anglo-American 
alliance no better Breviary than his reminiscences, in which Lincoln 
and Wellington, Bright and Webster, Emerson and Carlyle, and 
Keble and Hawthorne are seen as the good figures of their 
common race. 


A PRIESTESS OF BEAUTY 


“ The Dominion of Dreams.” By Fiona Macleod. London: 


Constable. 6s. 


THE longing of jaded man is ever for revelation, and the great art 
of the revealer consists in withholding while giving. Revelation 
is not knowledge but perception of knowledge, and therefore it is 
by glamour rather than light that man is most easily beguiled into 
trance. Revelation without mystery is not to be thought of, and 
the voice to which man listens with most tremulous rapture is but 
darkness articulated. Here you have man’s reaction from his 
own works—their patent confession of utility in an unblushing 
plainness of outline. A row of small houses in Bethnal Green 
or of large ones in Kensington, a bundle of respectable news- 
papers of any complexion, a party of excursionists to whatever 
site, alike remind us that the intercourse of man with Nature—she 
who alone offers an endless variety—is growing painfully re- 
stricted. Ephraim is joined to the Obvious and worships the 
servile spirit of the Golden Calf under the title of Investment. 
The dread of having no money, of being no longer snug, of being 
rejected by the machine, dissociated from paralysing habits, has 
become a veritable soul in man. It was better perchance when the 
money was made into a Calf and people worshipped an image 
incapable of yielding interest. Howbeit the legend has obtained 
among us that life is really prosaic, and we rush instinctively into 
the arms of literature for the feeling of what we are 
pleased to call other-worldliness. Hence the cult designated by 
that ridiculous phrase, “the Celtic Glamour.” Glamour with a 
label, glamour docketed ; it is inconceivable. But much may be 
forgiven him who searches the scripture ; more to him who locks 
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for new scriptures. Pending the time when we all shall read the 
books in the running brooks, the reader scared by the precarious 
subsistence of vagabondage may be directed to Miss Fiona 
Macleod. She, leaning in the hollow of the cliff, has scanned not 
vainly the opalescent sea. She has seen the unalterable beauty of 
the universe which is above every house that ever a jerry-builder 
made. 
the seal on her eyes. She knows that the articulation of the 
unutterable is darkness. She is no journalist capitalising an 
emotion before it has enjoyed a day of unmercenary life. She is a 
poet, full of runes and symbols ; she is quick with the old heroisms, 
credulous of the old magic. Bagpipe and feaden have played new 
worlds into her ken. Her Christ is a Celt; thus is our religion 
florescent with new beauty. In the eclectic scheme of that beauty 


murder and fear and love are melodies in one enchantment of 


music. To pine for even that fear is the lot of him who reads. 

Of course she suffers lapses. There is no language which can 
keep pace with the continuous melody wrought in the colours of sky 
and sea. 
baffled ecstasy. There are, too, myths and myths; and some 
there be that dawdle on in an incoherent succession of marvels. 
To eschew all such is not in the nature of the priestess of a cult ; 
neither can she avoid a certain self-satisfied oracularity. To 
descend to particulars, dialogue like that in “ Alasdair the Proud” 
is impossible between men. 

But in the limits of an article like this who can linger over 
the faults of one who can write poetry like the following lines? 
The poet bids us beware of the Red Swineherd, who is “ fed upon 
blood and perishing lives and tears,” and of “the White Hound, 
whose baying no man hears, Though it is the wind that shakes 
the unsteady stars.” She proceeds to this magnificent climax :— 


“ Have heed, too, of the flock of birds from twilight places, 
The desolate haunted ways of ancient wars— 
Bewildered, terrible, winged and shadowy faces 
Of homeless souls adrift ‘neath drifting stars. 
But this thing surely I know, that he, the Red Flame 
And the White Hound, and the Dark Flock of Birds, 
Appal me no more, who never never again 
Through all the rise and set and set and rise of pain 
Shall hear the lips of her whom I loved uttering words, 
Or hear my own lips in her shadowy hair naming her name.” 


The book is mainly prose, and it is very difficult to write con- 
sistently beautiful prose: a drop can be very painful in that 
vehicle. Yet “The Sad Queen”—a tale which, as far as outward 
circumstance goes, is one of violence and cruelty—escapes the 
narrator with a beauty unmarred, and “The Distant Country ” 
glows palely with the reflection of an unseen light. ‘ He feared 
the flame [of love] would consume them. She feared it would 
consume itself.” There is actually a new word about love in this 
story, a transcendent terror not matched in the “ Mathazan”-like 
mystery of “By the Yellow Moonrock.” In the music, too, the 
music by which Dalua played Macara into imbecility, by which 
M’Alpine piayed the devout wedding-party into a state of sensual 
levity, is the creative power of the Verbum Dei. We miss it when 
the Highlanders perform an infrequent skirling in our streets, and 
when “ The Cock of the North” pierces our ears from the summit 
of the “brake” coming back from Kew. But associated with the 
scenery whose genius it represents, there is, no doubt, a slight 
justification for the legends put forth by your Macleods, Munroes, 
and Buchans. It is generally those who know least about music 
who are most eloquent on the subject of its influence. We are 
jealous for the honour of Beethoven and Schubert, whose scores 
for the bagpipes are still unwritten. But to beautify to the sky- 
pitch all that is under it a touch of exaggeration is required. It is 
within the Celtic ability to confer it. For the rest let us emulate 
Miss Macleod in her passion for beauty, and thank her for a hint 
of the inner world where man contemplates his soul as a thing 
apart, in the eyes of the seal reads the anguish of a fellow-creature, 
and in the windless motion of sprays and twigs the passing of the 
Shee. It is not our world: but the mystery and beauty of our 
world are sisters thereunto. Let us cultivate our world that we 
may send up North Legends of the English Glamour. 


The Outiook 


She has felt the hidden life pass by her ; she is aware of 


It is the weakness of her sex to set down a modicum of 
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EAST OF TEMPLE BAR 


“The Market Place.” By Harold Frederic. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


TO seize upon models ready to hand, breathe life into them, 
make of them moving, thinking, scheming creatures, in whom, 
perhaps, the motive springs are not always detected, but who are 
as the world and their companions may see them—if this were 
the object of Mr. Harold Frederic in depicting a corner in that 
vast complicated organism which we term the “City,” he suc. 
ceeded. Whether it is a true picture of all financial circles surely 
matters little. The duty of the novelist, we take it, is not to 
depict whole truth, but to seize upon a feature and develop it to 
the utmost of his capacity. Here we have the observant and 
sympathising onlooker, seizing with avidity the models to hand, 
and depicting them with an exactness of portraiture which 
has startled the frequenters of the City and caused wondering 
references to the law of libel. 

Thorpe, the financial adventurer, is of a class too well known, 
Not a genius but a ruler of men, given success ; and how many 
were rulers, given preliminary failure? Good fortune is with him 
in his doubtful scheme, and does not desert him in the bold on- 
slaught on his more rascally antagonists—the blackmailers and 
company-wreckers of the world of finance, who are defeated 
effectually by his boldly conceived “ corner” in the shares of his 
rubber company. It is a clever picture of the man with ingrained 
good instincts, and the greed of gain ruling all. The good develops 
with the removal of the incentives to evil. Surely a trait of human 
nature long before Harold Frederic observed it ? 

The book must make a sensation by reason of its directness of 
aim and clearness of vision. It may serve a purpose in impressing 
upon our minds everyday facts which are too frequently ignored. 
As such, this exceedingly well-prompted City sketch—it could 
never have been written but for prompting by those who “knew 
the ropes ” better than Harold Frederic could possibly have done 
—deserves to survive. There, unfortunately, we must end, 
Whether it is that the central theme was so full of meaning to the 
author that the minor details were merely brushed over, it is cer- 
tainly the fact that, apart from the details of City life, the novel is 
unsubstantial. As a financier, we see Thorpe as real. In his 
retirement, or as lover or idealist, he is less convincing. 


London: William 


WAGNER AS JOURNALIST 


“Richard Wagner’s Prose Works.” ‘Translated by William 
Ashton Ellis. Vol. VII, London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


THE latest volume of Wagner’s Prose Works is no less interesting 
than its forerunners. Working backwards from his more im- 
portant prose works to those of earlier date, Mr. Ashton Ellis 
gives us in this volume some of the first of Wagner’s musical 
writings. And the result is to increase our respect for his abilities 
as a versatile and entertaining musical journalist. Everyone 
knows the circumstances in which some of the best known of 
these articles came to be written—how when he was starving in 
Paris on such precarious earnings as he could make by arranging 
Donizetti’s “ Favorita” for the drawing-room, composing quad- 
rilles and galops for the multitude, and like degrading hackwork, 
he added to his slender winnings by journalistic contributions to 
the Gazette Musicale and other publications. And abounding 
vivacity and vigour they show. Whatever the subject discussed, 
something original is said, and said in characteristic and occa- 
sionally brilliant fashion. Take that witty and amusing “ Pilgrim- 
age to Beethoven,” for instance, and note its happy blend of fun 
and pathos, its amusing sketch of the lion-hunting Englishman, 
its pithy and characteristic remarks attributed to Beethoven. 
Then there is that charming essay, “A Happy Evening,” 
with its amusing comment on those curiously constituted music- 
lovers who from their close observation of the band appeared to 
find pleasure in “ seeing” music instead of hearing it. Evidently 
the invisible orchestra had been thought of before Bayreuth. 
“On German Music” is an admirably penetrating study of the 
art and its conditions in the Fatherland, while “ The Virtuoso and 
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the Artist” is a brilliantly satirical account of a performance of 
«Don Giovanni” in Italian before a Parisian audience, with Grisi, 
Tamburini, and Lablache in the leading parts. In short, turning 
over these entertaining pages, one can scarcely help wondering 
why their author did not avail himself to a greater extent of his 
journalistic abilities in later years. He always wrote voluminously 
enough during that period of course, but unfortunately on matters 
which brought him in return merely the costs of publication. Had 
he devoted his energies to more remunerative ends, what a happier 
existence his might have been! Nor would any sacrifice to dignity 
or artistic rectitude have been involved. Berlioz and Schumann 
are only two of the best known of many notable composers of the 

t who have contrived to combine in this way their critical and 
creative faculties, while Bruneau is one of several like examples 
who might be cited among living musicians. But Wagner gave 
the world instead ponderous works on philosophy, metaphysics, 
and other such subjects with which he was in no sense qualified to 
deal. The present volume, in addition to the essays referred to, 
includes a lively autobiographical account of that early in- 
discretion, “Das Liebesverbot,” the preliminary draft of the 
Nibelungen Ring material, and the elaborate sketch for a 
“German National Theatre” which Wagner submitted in 1848 to 
the astonished Minister of the Interior of Bavaria. Once more 
Mr. Ashton Ellis is to be congratulated both as editor and trans- 
lator. We have compared his English version in more than one 
instance with the German original and find it as accurate as it is 
forcible and lively. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS 
“Susannah.” By Mary E. Mann. London: Unwin. 6s. 
“The Guardians of Panzy.” By Dolf Wyllarde. London: 
Hutchinson. 6s. 
“Until the Dawn.” By S. E. Walford. London; Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. 


“Helot and Hero.” By E. Livingston Prescott. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 

“Wild Humphrey Kynaston.” 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 


THE first, “ Susannah,” is best of this batch of novels, and it says 
something for the public taste that it is in a second edition. The 
story is simple. It is an illustration of those famous lines of Dante 
which tell with a bitterness of heartfelt experience the bitter taste 
of others’ bread, the steep of others’ stairs. The heroine is brought 
up at ease, her father dies penniless, and she goes as a sort of 
domestic help to a friend. Then she becomes a general servant in 
a London lodging-house to be near her brother Alfred, a dissipated 
medical student. All the lodgers pay pressing attentions to 
the handsome young “slavey,” whose identity is, of course, con- 
cealed. The situation has a touch of farce, but the author 
succeeds in making it semi-tragical, and never quite ridiculous. 
After many ups and downs Susannah is united to Dr. Hartley, her 
brother’s friend and physician. Good writing, clever character- 
drawing, and a subdued vein of humour combine to make the 
book attractive without exciting adventure. 

“The Guardians of Panzy” is also a well-written book, though 
uncommon mild and ladylike. Panzy is a child whose father 
persuades his wife that their marriage was a form, for it is only by 
passing himself off as single that he inherits a huge estate. Sey- 
mour, the journalist, is the person done out of the money by this 
far from pious fraud. Now, Panzy’s mother, though she discovers 
her husband’s trick, won’t have any dealings with him, and the 
Journalist, who falls in love with her, won’t expose the erring 
husband, though the result would be wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. (Remarkable person, the journalist of fiction !) Howthe 
skein is unravelled the reader may be left to discover. There is a 
melodramatic doctor, still more melodramatic valet, a vicar, and a 
few other properties ; but these have little to do with the develop- 
ment of the story. 

“Until the Dawn” tells us of Ralph, the accepted lover of 
Mildred Marsh. Mrs. Marsh, however, is much against the match, 
though she gives in at last. Now, Ralph’s mother was in bygone 
days other than a paragon of virtue ; she was murdered by some 


By Henry Hudson. London: 
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person for long unknown, who turns out to be Mrs. Marsh, 
a being depicted as possessor of every female virtue. Now 
Ralph finds out who killed his mother, but he consents to be silent 
and marries Mildred after all—all which is rather a heavy price to 
pay for the orthodox happy ending. Ralph and Mrs. Marsh, you 
fancy, were “nane the waur o’ a hanging” in Lord Braxfield’s 
famous phrase. 

‘“‘Helot and Hero” at least runs to no happy ending, though 
the hero dies gloriously, nor is it a pleasant or healthy or probable 
story, albeit passages are touched with a certain gloomy force. 
Colonel Nevin brings up an innocent lad, Gerald Blount, with his 
own son Harry, but he carefully inoculates the stranger with every 
brutal and degrading vice that he may be an object lesson to his 
son. As the Helot’s father has cruelly wronged him, there is also 
a purpose of revenge to serve. Young Blount falls very low, he is 
rescued, and finally ends nobly in Indian battle; whilst carefully 
tended Harry Nevin goes to the dogs, wherefrom he is rescued by 
his old companion. Young Nevin’s portrait is artful, the other 
folk are merely impossible. 

Wild Humphrey Kynaston was a sort of Shropshire Robin 
Hood, who despoiled the rich during the week and o’ Monday 
mornings shared his plunder with the poor. There are many 
legends about this frolicsome rascal. Thus, a certain Squire 
Lloyd wished to capture him, which desire Humphrey, reflecting 
that he had never robbed the Squire, took very ill, so he visited 
his squireship, who asked him to luncheon, but laid plans for his 
capture. The outlaw would have none of his food, but quaffs a 
tankard and, after the fashion of the modern public-house loafer, 
pockets the pewter, only this time it was silver. This worthy 
and his exploits form the centre of the book; but many other 
characters are introduced. The author plentifully lards his page 

with phrases like “Hist, varlet”; “ Prate not to me, sirrah” ; 
“ Dost doubt my nerves?” &c. &c. ; but presently he forgets it all 
and, turning modern, incongruously talks of the earl’s legal agent, 
“ Coptall, of the firm of Coptall, Son & Holding.” There is some 
interesting matter about old Shrewsbury, and the writer is the 
descendant of Wild Humphrey. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE suggestion that the Muses have been elevated to the 
Peerage, that Literature has gone to the Gilded Chamber, would 
no doubt seem incongruous, and yet the Anmglo-Saxon Review, 
which is to enshrine the intellectual achievement of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, brings some such notion. This stylish guinea 
quarterly, edited by Lady Randolph Churchill, sets thought in 
brocade, and Parnassus in green and gold, so to say. It makes 
rapprochement and the literature thereof aristocratic, if not 
absolutely classic. True when one studies the contents—a story 
by Mr. Henry James, a study of Peel, by Lord Rosebery, a 
Nelson poem, by Mr. Swinburne, a Norman-Saxon play, by Mrs. 
Craigie, an apology for Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, and other things—one finds them as they might 
be if set in the mere reviews of shilling or sixpenny notoriety ; 
there is no gilded sense of new courtliness in the thought. But 
the items were written, no doubt, before the authors knew much 
about the beauty of their medium to the world. The Anglo-Saxon 
Review is, indeed, a liberal education in extrinsic tone, and its 
effect upon literature will be watched with deferential interest. 


A correspondent writes :—“ According to Lord Rosebery in 
the Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, ‘I have 
only known two perfect things—the handwriting of Lord 
Palmerston and the voice of Sir Robert Peel.’ This Sir Robert 
is the late baronet ; but had he a perfect voice? It was certainly 
very rich and very beautiful to listen to, but it broke down over the 
letter R. I remember a sentence he delivered with immense 
effect during his contest with Sir (then Mr.) Robert Finlay in the 
Inverness burghs. He said: ‘I have been at Nairn, I have been 
at Forres, and I have been at Fortrose, and I have received at 
each of these burghs such welcomes as would frighten Mr. Finlay 
and his supporters.’ That sentence clings to my memory, for it 
has an abundance of R’s, and each was sounded almost like a W.” 
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R. L. S. on Mr. Henry James, the G. O. M., Providence, 
Conscience, “ How Stories Should Begin,” and “ Rebates to Pur- 
chasers of MSS.,” could scarcely fail to be all entertainment. 


Whosoever runs to the July Scridner may read of each of these 


persons and matters as viewed by Stevenson in his days of resi- 
dence at Bournemouth. To Mr. Henry James he writes : “ You 
will happily never have cause to understand the despair with which 
a writer like myself considers (say) the park scene in ‘ Lady 
Barberina.’ Every touch surprises me by its intangible precision ; 
and the effect when done, as light as syllabub, as distinct as a 
picture, fills me with envy? Each one among us prefers his own 
aim, and I prefer mine ; but when we come to speak of perform- 
ance I recognise myself, compared with you, to be a lout and 
slouch of the first water.” Of course, allowance must here be 
made for modesty and compliment, but as a piece of shirt-sleeve 
criticism by one of the criticised the passage is not without 
interest. 


On the “rebate” question we have the following, in a letter to 
Mr. Henley :—“I have made up my mind about the P. 47. G., and 
send you a copy, which please keep or return. As for not giving 
a reduction, what are we? Are we artists, orCity men? Why do 
we sneer at stockbrokers? O nary: I will not take the /4o. I 
took that as a fair price for my best work; I was not able to 
produce my best, and I will be damned if I steal with my eyes 
open.” Debateable doctrine, but good “ Stevenson ” ! 


Here are a few choice morsels from other of the letters :— 


“Concern yourselves about no (literary) failure. . . . They 
are the pierres perdues of success.” 

“What matters it if we be a little uncomfortable—that is 
no reason for mangling our unhappy wives.” 

“Providence is a fine thing, but how would you like 
Providence to keep your till for ye?” 

“It is the mark of the parochial gentleman who has never 
travelled to find all wrong in a foreign land.” 

“Let us sit down here for twenty years, with a packet of 
tobacco and a drink, and talk of art and women.” 


The death of Victor Cherbuliez creates another vacancy in the 
French Academy. Although he had written nearly a score of 
novels, and about half a dozen books on politics, art, and travel, 
he was not a great writer. His style was pleasant and clear, but 
occasionally disfigured by too eager a search of /e mot gui frappe. 
The deceased Academician was born at Geneva in 1829. He had 
a fairly successful literary career, and in 1881 was elected to the 
seat vacated by Dufaure, because he was a harmless man without 
enemies. It will be interesting to see whether Zola will pose his 
claims to the academic seat of Cherbuliez. If he should do this, 
then he may reckon on tke active opposition of Francois Coppée, 
who, until the advent of 7A faire, was one of his few supporters in 
the Academy. 


Mr. J. Sephton has translated, and Mr. Nutt has published, 
“The Saga of King Sverri of Norway,” one of the most interest- 
ing of the minor historical Icelandic sagas, full of battle and 
adventure, and not unadorned with vivid description and dialogue. 
Sverri was the ablest of a whole series of impostors and pre- 
tenders, who fought for the Norwegian crown in the twelfth 
century. He came from the Faroé Islands, and may thus be 
regarded as a sort of Napoleon ; but in truth his historical 7é/e was 
rather that of a militant Richelieu, for his whole life was passed 
in repressing the nobles and upper middle classes of Norway, 
leaving himself with autocratic power. It is natural that the 
description of a career of this kind would be full of interesting 
episodes, and from this point of view the present saga will fully 
repay the curious in historic studies. Besides being somewhat 
of a Napoleon and a little of a Richelieu, Sverri tried with some 
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success to perform the 7é/e of a Henry II. or a Henry VIII, » by 
repudiating the claims of Rome to rule the Norwegian Church 
The present volume includes the “ Anecdoton” issued by him on 
this subject, which, however, might fairly have been left out, 
considering the character of the work. It is needless to add that 
the book is put forth with all the attractions of print and paper 
which are associated with Mr. Nutt’s productions, and is illustrated 
by no less than eight maps. Mr. Sephton has done his work well, 
but he might have given more space in his introduction to 
history, rather than to somewhat arid details of the affiliation of 
manuscripts. 


It is seldom that such a genuinely literary production js 
associated with a bazaar as the “ Monifieth Golf Links Bazaar 
Book” which has just been published. Its contents are of the 
most varied character, and while of special interest to golfers, 
appeal also, in some cases at least, to the general reader—always 
supposing that there is such a person who is not a golfer. There 
is a fine lyric, “ Two Moods,” from the pen of Mr. Neil Munro, 
who sings first of “ Machrihanish, Machrihanish, O mochree? 
and then of the city lamps—the “city flowers” he calls them, 
“perennials of the evening, all too shy to face the sun.” There is 
also “A Song of Patents,” by Mr. Andrew Lang ; a lyric by Mr, 
Robert Ford ; a villanelle by Mr. H. S. C. Everard; a golfing 
poem by Mr. H. A. Millar; a “A Gowfer’s Sang,” by Mr. William 
Allan, M.P.; an article “Around London,” by Sir John Leng, 
M.P.; a paper on “English Golf: Past and Present,” by Mr, 
A. J. Robertson ; and an interesting “Footnote to ‘The History 
of Irish Golf,” as narrated by Mr. MacGeagh, from the pen of Mr, 
D. S. Meldrum. The contributors include Mr. H. H. Hilton, Mr. 
Frank Boyd, Dr. D. Hay-Fleming, Mr. George Eyre-Todd, and 
others too numerous to specify. There are several clever sketches 
by “Cynicus,” and altogether the book is one of considerable 
literary value. 


The Anglo-Saxon /itécrateur who does the poetry notices for 
the New York Nation can be very cross at times. In an article 
on “ Recent English Poetry,” which appears to have been com- 
menced last autumn and finished the other day, he lays about him 
with quite Deweyian intent. ‘A sad doom of incompleteness and 
insufficiency,” he says, “appears to haunt the English poets of 
to-day. . . . It (stc) has turned Thomas Hardy’s cheery Wessex 
life into a gloomy hymn, and it has, perhaps, reached its culmina- 
tion in Watson’s ‘ Collected Poems.’” Also: ‘ When we consider 
the ordinary mediocrity of Mr. Watson’s verse, and that his 
temporary attitude of political protest was all on which his prestige 
really rested, there seems to be no reason why he should not take 
rank henceforth by the side of Mr. Alfred Austin.” This, let us 
remember, is the voice of the non-productive importer. 


Despite their “sad doom of incompleteness,” however, some of 
our poets strike the Vation critic almost favourably. There is 
“William B. Yeats,” for example, “so fascinating and so im- 
pregnated with Celtic visions,” don’t you know. There is likewise 
Mr. A. Bernard Miall, who, in a poem called “ The Circular Saw,” 
“reproduces one of the most marked and peculiar sounds to be 
heard through the heat of summer.” It is refreshing, too, to 
gather that Mr. Edmond Holmes’ “ Silence of Love,” Mr. Money- 
Coutts’ “ Alhambra,” and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” do not altogether offend the Wa/ion’s exquisite 
palate. 


The appearance of a second edition of Miss Kate M. Warren's 
prose version of “ Piers Plowman” (Unwin) encourages one in the 
hope that the general reader is at length arriving at an apprecia- 
tion of a classic which he has been prone to regard, hitherto, as so 
much caviare. Prose versions are not, as a rule, particularly 
choice reading ; but Miss Warren’s work belongs, we think, to the 
category of exceptions. 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham, 


UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, 1s. 2d., free. HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 
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Perhaps the very best caricature of the year is Mr. Sime’s 
«Sarah Bernhardt” in the current number of Zhe Butterfly, a 
monthly that steadily improves. 


There be a classic concentration, definitiveness, and poise about 
Blackwood. We rush after strange seasonal gods in the yeasty 
and frivolous South, and chant wild literary peans in their temples ; 
but the thistle-crowned Saturn of the North sits quiet as a stone, 
the dear despot makes no move among his banks and braes till 
the service is over ; then his fiat comes forth, and we scatter and 
hide our heads at the wrath of his rebuke. In his July manifes- 
tation he calls William Morris up for judgment, and after some 
haughty hectoring and some bold-faced brusquerie condemns him 
to the limbo of merely curious writers. The pre-Raphaelites 
seem sad shades now to that fine flashing eye that has been 
beaten, yet clarified and seasoned, by northern winds for eighty 
years, and it seems that the Morris wall-papers would have a poor 
chance of passing muster in any new decorative scheme for the 
Scots Valhalla. The figures and landscapes and dreamy seas in 
“The Earthly Paradise” have but a soft pictorial interest to-day 
to that bluff potentate with the stern Scots heart and the stately 
Roman mould. Pale Anglicans, ye have loved them—have the 
south winds made ye effeminate? The Blackwood pronounce- 
ment is embarrassing of course—yet perhaps, if we dare say 
so, not final. Greater Scots had a poor opinion of John Keats, but 
inthe ecstatic moonlight of the soul we still hear the Nightin- 
gale, and look from the magic casement into faery lands 
forlorn. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, Travel, Politics 


“Pore Leo XIII. : His Life and Work,” by Judéen de Narfon, trans- 
lated from the French by G. A. Rafer, with numerous illustrations and 
portraits. A biography of this extraordinary man. ‘* He has no body,” 
said one of his doctors, alluding to his extreme emaciation. ‘‘ Such a 
man cannot die like others.” The book is highly popular and anecdotal 
in character, and contains a reference to the recent operation, (Chapman 
& Hall. Pp. 237. 75. 6d.) 

“The Trail of the Goldseekers: a Record of Travel, in Prose and 
Verse,” by Hamlin Garland, pairs with Mr. R. C. Kirk’s pleasant volume 
ona similar subject, but as a contrast. Here we see Mr. Garland as 
swift impressionist. He paints the scenery of the Alaska and Klondike 
gold districts with magic realism. The cowboy and the miner are created 
for us, and in his vigorous verse we feel the strong rhythms of a life of 
exposure, a life in the saddle. (Macmillan. Pp. 264. 6s.) 

[Continued on page 754. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 


“MASTERS OF MEDICINE.” New Volume. 

CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir Micuazt Foster. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Supplement to the ‘‘ Century Dictionary.” 

A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES: 2 Pro- 
nouncing and Etymological Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, 
Mythology, History, Ethnology, Art, Archeology, Fiction, &c., Edited by 
Benjamin E, SmitH, A.M. In one volume, half-cloth extra, £2 2s. net. Also 
in half-morocco, £2 15s. net. 

A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL BY LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 

THE PERILS OF JOSEPHINE. By the Author 

; of “ The Outlaws of the Marches,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
‘He (Lord Ernest Hamilton] has acquired the true art of romance writing.” 
Literary World. 
NEW VOLUME. By the Author of “ Liza of Lambeth.” 
ORIENTATIONS. By W. Somerset Mavucuam. 
nwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
The best writing we have yet seen from Mr. W. S. Maugham." —A ¢heneum. 
AN ESSENTIAL BOOK FOR CLIMBERS. 
THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By Francis 
: Grinsie, Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, 21s. 
An extremely entertaining book, prepared with great care, admirably illustrated, 
well got up.” —Daily Chronicle. 
NEW VOLUME. IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 
IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Ropway. Price, 
«wp Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Opens up a new world to English people.” —Sun. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: 


the Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 
1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
“ Mip-On.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The deeds of Alfred Mynn, Fuller Pilch, Parr, Lockyer, and many others are 
recorded by Mr. Caffyn in a plain, unvarnished style, but with a knowledge, a discrimi- 
nation, and an impartiality which should give the book a permanent place in cricket 
libraries.” —Standard. 

‘* The autobiography of the man who had no small share in the shaping of the Aus- 
tralian cricketer as he exists to-day........Both excellent and amusing reading........ 
Good reading from cover to cover." —Daily Chronicle. 

‘A book rich in memories of the giants of the game, and full of suggestiveness and 
entertaining chat........Mr. Caffyn’s fascinating book." —S?. ¥ames’s Gazette. 


SIXTH EDITION. " NOW READY. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHUJI’S 


JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 


With 107 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. The work may also be had in a 
FINE PAPER EDITION, medium 8vo. price 25s. net; or in an EDITION 
DE LUXE, crown 4to. price £5 5s. net. 
“ K, S. Ranjitsinhji has produced the best and most complete work on cricket that 
exists.” — Times. 
‘* It is the most complete exposition of the theory of cricket which has been given to 
the world.”—.Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOL- 


NDERS. By D. S. Metprum, Author of “‘ The Story of Margrédel,” 
** Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous IIlustrations and a Map. 
Square 8vo. 6s. 
‘© A book full of interest and worthy of high praise is Mr. Meldrum’s ‘ Holland.’ 
eccceces It may fairly be described as a model book.” —Sfectator. 
‘* The best up-to-date study of the Dutch........Mr. Meldrum has written his book 
with a nicely critical and incisive acumen—very illuminating.”—Daily Chronicle. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL 


HISTORY (VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With a Bibliography of over 200 Works relating to the British Fauna, and a List 
of Field Clubs and Natural History Societies. By F. G. Arzato, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., Author of ‘A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by Lodge and Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘‘A compact, concise book on vertebrates. It glides easily over technical details 


and is charged with a due proportion of pleasant gossip and reflection..... -+.-We do 
not know any volume covering the same ground in so useful a form and with the same 
merits.”"—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


By the Author of ‘SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


THE FOWLER, “Our Soul is Escaped 


even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” By Beatrice HARRADEN, 
Author of ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” “ In Varying Moods,” ‘ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“The courting of ‘The King’s Arms’ and ‘ The Punchbowl’ is one of the best 
things in recent fiction ; and Nurse Isabel, the delightful worldling, will have as many 
lovers as the book has readers.” —Sketch. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: 


By J. Storer CiLovston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been published.”—Scotsman. 


‘POSTLE FARM. By Geoxce Forp, 


Author of ‘‘ The Larramys.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*The most powerful novel my Baronite has read for a long time..... -«+Cathie is 
quite a new departure among novel heroines,” —Punch. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers 


(Marcaret G. Topp, M.D.), Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,” “ Fellow Tra- 
vellers,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Wilhelmina is a thoroughly fine study........ Graham Travers has the true instinct 
of the novelist........Graham Travers reaches heights in ‘Windyhaugh’ that she 
has never attained before, and we predict for her latest book an assured success.” 


St. ¥ames's Gazette. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 





The Tale of a 


Poor Gentleman and the Little Wars of Lorn. By Neri: Munro, Author of 

** The Lost Pibroch.”, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* It is quite impossible to resist the charm of the book. The narrative reads like a 
true relation by one who was a leading actor in the adventures." — Westminster Gazette. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Fiction 


‘*Slaves of Chance,” a novel by Herrier Langworthy, is remarkable 
for treating with sympathy and knowledge the life of the sort of girl who 
does the Bodiless Head at the Variety Entertainment, or who keeps a 
stall; the pretty, harebrained girl who is liable to receive improper pro- 


ON DOMINION CREEK posals from old satyrs. Intelligent adults who are conscious that they 
E) 


know the world may be recommended to a story which admits that warm 
IN THE YUKON TERRITORY. and lovable hearts may beat under rouged cheeks, and yet does not pre. 
tend that the atmosphere of the stage-door is heavily charged with the 
U i > 
Cre Tenders addressed to the undersigned and marked on the envelope “— of snowdrops. (Leonard Smithers. Pp. 287. 45. 6d. net.) 

“* Tender for a placer mining claim” will be received at this Department until noon The Strange Story of Hester Wynne, by G. Colmore, is a tale of 
on Friday, the rst day of September, 1899, for placer claims and fractions of claims on doors that open by unseen agency. ‘For the thing which I greatly 
Dominion Creek reserved for the Crown. ? : ” : 

The following is a list of the numbers of the claims and fractions, and the approxi- feared is come upon me,” says the motto on the title-page. The hand 
mate frontage thereof, as surveyed by Messrs. James Gibbons and R. W. Cautley, that appalled us in ‘* Concerning Oliver Knox” does not seem to have 
Dominion Land Surveyors :— : = a an > 

lost its cunning. (Smith, Elder, & Co. Pp. 361. 6s.) 
‘*The Magic of the Desert”: a Romance, by W. Smith- Williams, ig 
Length in ft. “ar Length in ft. in part a Bush story. Spaniards and pirates figure picturesquely. (Black. 
- Io é - * 333 
39 eA UU: ott 333, wood & Sons, Pp. 448. 6s.) 

~ £ tA we “43 ‘The Arcadians,” by A. C. Minchin, contains a loosely strung, but 

“oa bright and witty narrative, parts of which have circulated in various con. 

temporaries. Among the characters is a poet who lucubrates on the merits 

of Candida, the heroine. (Oxford: Blackwell. London: Unwin. Pp, 
10 A °° oe eo 43°25 I5I. 35. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ The Blind Singer,” by George H. R. Dabis, M.D., is the play produced 

BELOW LOWER DISCOVERY. at the Comedy Theatre, April 22, 1898, and forms No. 1 of * Deacon's 

Length in ft. No. Length in ft. Acting Edition of Modern Plays.” A foreign blackmailer figures, and 

56'3 - co te 24'7 there is English, Austrian and Spanish local colour. (C. W. Deacon & 

‘2 7 . ee 500° , 

20°3 - . ss es 449°8 Co. Pp. 64. 2s. 6d.) 

de a¢ ‘ ee . 33°8 ‘*Le Journal de Marguerite Plantin,” by Jean Bertheroy, is accom. 

eg 78 = ne ce . $6 panied by a charming little critique prepared for the indolent reviewer. The 
68°s i ™ 431°3 story is laid in the sixteenth century, and the heroine is the eldest daughter 
ae 83 ia eh eens fad of the famous printer of Anvers, Christopher Plantin. It is avowedly a 

84 , 500° ‘*roman pour les jeunes filles.” By way of providing an excitement 

BOC a. ae suitable for maiden modesty, they are permitted to assist ‘‘tour a tour 
500" aux émeutes des Guewx et aux répressions sanglantes du Duc d’Albe,” 
30 (Armand Colin. Pp. 328. 3 fr. 50 c.) 





BELOW UPPER DISCOVERY. 
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ABOVE LOWER DISCOVERY. 
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Miscellaneous 


“‘Worcester Cathedral,” by the Rev. 7. Zeignmouth-Shore, M.A., 
= ae ; Canon of Worcester, illustrated by Hedley Fitton. A descriptive and 

A. . , G ooo : historical handbook, with a ground plan, forming a number of an attrac- 
:” ee eee, Pt “ : ae as ‘ tive series. The apsidal crypt of this cathedral dates from the eleventh 
mA so ts eS . paca ee , century. (Isbister & Co, Pp. 66. Is. net.) 


a ol rien . ote Helle 2g po a. 9° Fe. 5 ‘*«Insects: their Structure and Life: a Primer of Entomology,” by 
ach tender shall specify the numbers of the claims and fractions tendered for, an mie tis .. » iad ‘lati 
also the amount of bonus offered for each claim and fraction. The tender may be for the George A. Carpe neter » B.Sc. Lond., Ke. The book is in part * compilation 
whole lot or any one or more of the claims and fractions, and must be accompanied by ‘sketching in outline the whole subject of entomology”; it is well and 
an accepted cheque in favour of the Minister of the Interior for ten pe on f th e ’ iv 
p inister of the Interior for r cent. of the . A . -C > ° 
amount offered, one-half of the remainder to be paid into the Department of the Interior plentifully illustrated. (Dent & Co. Pp. 404 45. 6d. net.) 
= Ottawa, orks the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory at Dawson, within thirty days ** Cricket Records with a Commentary,” by 4. C. Coxhead. Records 
rom notice of acceptance of tender, and the balance within six months thereafter with +1 < . : i 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. compiled from the years 1735 to 1898 of the highest totals made in 
ee or the claims and fractions “a be granted in accordance with the Placer matches, innings, &c. An indispensable work for the cricket reporter. 
ining Regulations on acceptance of tender. .. > 
The entries will be subject to the usual royalty and the provisions of the said (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 91. P i) r 5 
Regeintions fom coe ». time in force, except as to representation provided for by ‘* Specimens of Reproductions. In these thirteen specimens, the 
lause 39, which will not be required. — : . ‘ 
The claims and fractional claims for which entries may be granted shall not include first a beautifully graded reproduction printed from a plate of a marine 
any portion of the bench or hill claims for which entry may have been previously subject, the Art Reproduction Company show the adequacy of the half- 
granted, — : - in ¢ ; . ; 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. tone and line block in the hands of artist engravers. An irregular screen 


JOHN R. HALL, block is a successful speciality worth noting. 

Secretary. ‘““The Daily Mail Railway and Commercial Map of South Africa” 
gives on the same sheet inset maps of Africa, the Cape Peninsula, the 
Rand, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. (George Philip & Son. 6s. net.) 
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Department of the Interior, Ottawa, May 27, 1899. 





The Conversion Lists will be closed on the 15th July, 1899, but the 
right is reserved to withdraw these terms at any time before 


DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. a eae 


“‘ The Time of the End,” by Walter Riddall, M.A., D.D., is the 
yt moe and Redemption of the following Sterling Debentures of the Cityof fh edition (revised, enlarged) of ‘a tract intended to exhibit in a com- 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905. pendious form the most recent results of prophetical investigation regarding 
: ” a a ” — bed a the ‘time of the end’” (Dan. xii. 9). (Marshall Bros. Pp. 56. 6d. 
“Pha > re 3) ast Jan., 1913. net.) ‘*The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” by James Rodway, 8 
yh ” ” ” ” is _" —— the second impression of vol. 42 of ‘* The Story of the Nations,” (Unwin. 
4b “ - a rst Jan., 1925. Pp. 371. 55.) 
Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to further 
—— the —- pond ong eg and Redemption of the Debentures of the said City 
as herein specified, and to invite Holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above ra: r . . : . 
os to exchange Chale poment holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 
egistered Stock of the City of b Cash th $s t in the ful : * nats 
Sisson, » Shy <f Qashes, or Cash agen Gin Somme ant out in the fel at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion or . . . 
ee = in — Fd - obtained from Messrs. GLyn, Mitts, Currie & Co., W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
ombard Street, London, and of Messrs. Coares, Son & Co., Gresham Street 
London, E.C. ” Pe — ’ Holborn, London, Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books 
99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 


31st May, 1899. Discount Prices, 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘* The Imperial, standin 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and gen 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New any og Smoking- 
pang, Sam 





and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen fro: 
J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL, Unrivalled 


ition, West Cliff, full south. eae seaview. Table d'héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 





Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. 








ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


. , and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
atts at —— Pr ~ J a — at ee watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
reezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c. | 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. “aia 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 


to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

















AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 


sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state ‘wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books.{ 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Pasi thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
te. each. InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHotomew, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bou and the New Forest. 


The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheiten and @ . 
Llandrindod — _~ A Cow A — e 
ells, an ‘on-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly ocd. Aandemys 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpoot Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E, T. Coor, M.A, 
fe. Tue Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. > 
Wangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since Desseler? Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia” ; Open Classical renga oe 
nan guemaian tea to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, : 








BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrincIPALs. 


Miss M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: omy Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
SS Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 











ST: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 


Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 








BOOKS WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols, in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Vv wnsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
anity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List free BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








TYPEWRITING. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LuMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL) AFRICAN BANKING |THE BANK OF arRica,’ 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. 
A. Durant & Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.L., 
G.C.1.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin: 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoutTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, nae ene, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 









Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
Subscri . ee se i s 
1ss. each. Paid and ca 750,000, Fund 
4453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, Londen, Ec 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Guewsteun, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 
genepnatoes » Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winb . East 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, 9 A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 

John You 


om 
—_ 


Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; ng, Esq. 
General anager (Resident at Cape ‘own), James — 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 





ascertainable on application. Ne 

J: 

ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN ~- 

BANK, LIMITED. | 

Head Office—388 Lombard Street, E.C, se 

Subscribed Capital ...... erccccccecceee $1,078,867 0 0 A 
Pee Cantal oc ncessecccsscccecss oe 639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors.....++« 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 

and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 

be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 

the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 

United Kingdom. Ce 
Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 









































RHODESIA RAILWAYS J 
aca BEIRA RAILWAY. | 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. | 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between | PAULING & ©O., LIMITED, LESSEES. | 
EUROPE & RHODESIA L 
VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, OK E OUTE | 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. - 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for . 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. | 
wis TO RHODESIA. ; 
ist Class. 2nd Class. 8rd Class. i. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 . 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
33 DAYS. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. ; 
The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- ‘ . 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
naland. . 
Manager at Beira, or from 
FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 26 Victoria Street, 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. LONDON, S.W. ‘ 
~ ao —— = 
Printed for Tot OurLook Pusiisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 10g Fleet Street, London, E.C. = 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa } a wea. elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


— 0, 00 —__ 


| 
Messrs. Brinsmead’s ‘Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interestin 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an applicati 


way, 
for a 


copy, and send it POST FREE. f 
Joun BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London,gW. 
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THE PRINCES BILLIARD TABLE 











l2".x Gr.- “ SSGUINEAS; ROOM REQUIRED 22” x 6” 
lO" X Su---- 48 20" X15” 
o'.x x ate. “36 = po ‘r x 157 
87. x y agree 28 po bo he x I3* 
7". xX 376"2q do po 15S X12" 
6, X Bra... 18 po bo 14". X11 





MARKING BOARD-CUES - RESTS - RULES~3 IVORY BALLS 
‘ CUPS — BRUSH -IRON & COYER INCLUDED» -~ 
KENT & C2 — 18 ELDON STREET — LONDON - EC. 























THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
nowr reduced to 


85 Os. Od. 











A Perfect Home Entertainer. 
AN INVALUABLE ASSISTANT IN LETTER-WRITING, 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


Can Be seen at the Showrooms. Illustrated information on application. 
THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED. PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


39 Charing -Cross- C., London. 
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oUSs KT oOwU IX. 
“MM XM 


“SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE: 


Illustrated by Woodcuts from Original DESIGNS, 


made by HEAL & SON.” 


Sx SM &M 
An Essay by the late Mr. Gleeson White on ‘‘SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN” 
is reprinted at the end of this book. 
“x &« & 
Sent free on Application to 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. ne 
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OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 


Ee SS AED, ATRALAA, } Monthly | {{7EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of [ FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
Pipl and HAWAIL. from Vancouver. | SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } _Three-Weekly |STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, ¢+ Helena, Twin Screw Fleet. 


SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. } from Vancouver. | Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 


anaes emma eee eames te, ‘pemeenmnens at DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
a ickets (15 routes). | Steamers. London. ampton. | EVERY SATURDAY. 
ay CASTLE Jel July 22| GERMAN ws via Lisbon, Madeira, & 
via AGECITA) «cevcesesevesens u y at uly 22 Te afte y 92 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, «s%*: caste ICAN ava Madein jae 
i) aL Canaries) ee July 28 July 29, MEXTCAN ee via Madcira ae July 29 
. NOLLY CASTLE SREEK ... ia Teneriffe ... Aug. 5 
7 . snem ‘ane Canaries) Aug. 2 Aug. 3 oy bog a I oa 2 
° . r AWA EN CAS c ‘ = on . ove — 
Endless Variety : NIAGARA; The GREAT (via Madeira) ..... ....seeees Aug. 4 Avg. 5 TROJAN... via Lisbon and Madeira 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; | PEMBROKE CASTLE to Beira Aug, 16 
. i 4 (via Canaries and St. Helena)... Aug. 11 Aug. 12 -_ : 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and NORHAM CASTLE Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
i Aug. 18 Aug. 1 


FISHING RESORTS. > Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. ’ Free Railway ‘Tickets by Union Expresses, London 





Return Tickets for all Ports. 


to Southampton, 


For through fares and free pamphlets apply 


(vin Madeira)... ..cocsccccccccce 
| 
| 
| 


Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 


Southampton. Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 


3 Fenchurch Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 


King William Street, E.C., op 30 Cockspur, Street, E.C. 
Street, London, S.W. | West End Agency, Txos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited.| 





FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


ons. | ons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | ErsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvinGcpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 


LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 09,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employ 


sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
089 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


ed in} 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- | 


THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD. 


will be pleased to forward you, free of all charge, 











A LIST of their NEW RECORDS. 


SEND A POSTCARD TO THEIR OFFICES, 
| 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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NOTES 
CLOSURE 


Sir Witiiam Harcourt. ‘‘You might have come 
down and struck a blow for principle, John!” 


Mr. JoHN Mortey. ‘My dear Willie, look at your 
knuckles !” 


Tue German Emperor has come tothe rescue. Thanks 
to his august Majesty, the Senegalese contingent, and the 
National féte, France is, for the time being, relieved from 
the monotony of 7Affaire. The Emperor has visited a 
French training ship, and lo and behold! the newspapers 
are already discussing an alliance. The triplice is to be 
shelved, and France, Germany, and Russia are to combine 
against Great Britain. The ordinary Englishman will 
exclaim, ‘‘What have we done?” Nothing in par- 
ticular, it seems, but ‘‘ when in doubt attack England” 
appears to be the motto hung above the desk of 
every second-rate French journalist. The new coalition 
will, as a beginning, hold us up over the Transvaal, and 
there is a strong feeling abroad that an invasion would do 
us good as well. President Kruger and his colleagues 
are, of course, set down as the victims of our insatiable 
greed. On the heels of all this comes the news that the 
German flag bore the “cursed” motto ‘‘ Gott mit Uns, 
1870.” The new alliance is therefore set aside, and, after 
all, it appears that the French officers on board the 
Iphiginie were only “‘ polite, but cold” in face of the ad- 
vancing Kaiser. 


At Rennes, thanks to these distractions, all goes well. 
Captain Dreyfus is rapidly mastering the details of the 
infamous conspiracy that led to his degradation, and the 
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town is quite quiet. The new trial is announced for 
August 10. It will last three weeks; and among the 
hundred and seventy-five witnesses. who are to be 
summoned will appear Generals Mercier, de Boisdeffre, 
Billot, Zurlinden, Chanoine, and Roget. The civilians will 
include Messrs. Cavaignac, Casimir-Perier, Hanotaux, 
and Charles Dupuy. Of M. Lebon nothing is said. One 
suggestion we may offer to the new Government. Why 
does it not ship Messrs. Rochefort, Derouléde, and the 
other patriots, off to the Ile du Diable till the whole affair 
is over? As matters stand, these gentry are pursuing a 
plan of intimidation which, unless, like Mr. Balfour, the 
members of the new court-martial do not read the news- 
papers, must palpably affect those who are to sit in 
judgment. 


In India Major Ross has been successfully engaged in 
experiments carried out to show that the parasite of 
malaria is carried by the mosquito. In extermination, 
therefore, should lie the remedy for malarial and other 
fevers. Some most encouraging experiments in extermina- 
tion have already been tried by Professor Howard, one of 
the United States Government entomologists, and other 
scientists in America, merely as a means of ridding the 
neighbourhood of the annoying pests, before their graver 
danger was discovered. The method adopted was to 
pour crude petroleum upon the ponds and small swamps 
used as breeding grounds by the insects. This of course 
forms an oily coating over the entire surface, and the 
larval mosquitos, which are entirely aquatic, coming to 
the surface to breathe, are either poisoned or suffocated 
by the film. The results were most gratifying, as it was 
found that a few ounces of petroleum or kerosene would 
coat a fair-sized pond, and absolutely prevent the further 
development of mosquitos. The only exception was an 
extremely foxy larva, which was evidently fore-armed, or, 
more accurately, ‘‘fore-tailed,” as its air-passages ended 
in a pair of flexible tubes at its rear extremity, which it 
could thrust up through the film and breathe in spite of it, 
like a diver with an air-tube. It has, however, been 
discovered that by a merciful provision of nature this 
disgracefully resourceful species is not a malaria-carrier. 
The value in cold hard cash to England’s colonial expan- 
sion schemes of a successful result to these little experi- 
ments can hardly be over-estimated. 


EVERYONE with an ounce of the spirit of adventure and 
desire for knowledge in him will rejoice at the decision of 
the Government to make a grant of 445,000 towards the 
new Antarctic Expedition. It would have been a great 
disappointment if the Government had refused their 
support. This country for the past four or five hundred 
years has taken such a leading and successful part in the 
exploration of the unknown and mysterious Polar regions 
that every Englishman would feel a blush of shame if we 
gave way to foreigners in our zeal for further’ knowledge. 
The expedition will be followed with increased interest 
from the fact that it will work in friendly rivalry with the 
expedition which is being fitted out in Germany. 


Last week the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters met at Manchester, and a discussion took place 
on the Board of Education Bill. We think Mr. Glazebrook, 
of Clifton, must have been reading THE OUTLOOK, for he 
insists on the same things we have preached in season 
and out of season: registration of teachers, compulsory 
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inspection, and professional inspectors. These must be 
men who have taught in a secondary school, and must be 
well paid for their responsible work. We add one thing 
more, which is meant to meet a real danger the public 
wots not of. We would have the Board of Education 
represented by a competent person at all elections to head- 
masterships. These at present are made by men who 
know nothing of education ; and the consequence is, one 
man with a purpose runs in his candidate. A superstitious 
regard is paid to the opinions of ex-headmasters ; and, as 
these are mostly clergymen, they recommend none but 
their own kind. Asthe number of clerical schoolmasters 
is only one-eighth of the whole, the choice is narrowed, 
and the quality of the article is steadily going down. 


In this connection we call attention to a short paper 
in the Educational Review for June, speaking of a common 
disease which it calls ‘‘ parental myopia.” The sufferers 
are constantly mistaking ‘scholarships for scholarship, 
Reverends for reverence, distinction for success, memory 
for ability, brutality for pluck, polish for politeness.” 
They send their sons to schools which enjoy a prestige 
without inquiring whether they deserve it, and think a 
school is prosperous because it is numerous. This last is a 
baleful error, universal with Governing Bodies. We could 
point to several schools which are very big and very lax ; 
and there is a point of highest efficiency in schools beyond 
which to increase means to deteriorate. Arnold restricted 
Rugby to three hundred; Winchester is still similarly 
restricted ; but, except Winchester, all schools now aim at 
numbers in the first place. No school dreams of raising 
the standard with the numbers of applicants; but if this 
were done each term would see a greater equality in the 
boys of one form, and this would mean quicker progress 
and more effective teaching. Parental myopia is ably 
seconded by official gravel-blindness. 


Two important points have been settled in the debate 
on the Board of Education Bill. One concerns inspection, 
which Mr. Channing proposed should be conducted by 
‘*inspectors appointed for the purpose,” instead of leaving 
it open to accept the inspection of ‘‘ any University organ- 
isation.”” The amendment was opposed on the ground that 
it would alarm the secondary schools, and would centralise 
powertoo much. This is lamentable. It means that where 
schools take the University examinations there will be no 
inspection. The Universities only examine; they do not 
inspect, and they are not fit to inspect. University 
examiners (with perhaps half a dozen exceptions) have 
never taught in a school; they do not know the methods 
or the necessities of school teaching, except from such 
experience as they have gained when schoolboys them- 
selves. Inspection ought to regard not written results 
only, but discipline and bearing, methods and hours, 
school buildings and playgrounds: none of these are 
examined by the Universities. It follows that, unless this 
clause be modified, inspection of secondary schools will 
be a farce. We repeat, inspection is absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of secondary education, and can only be 
made by special officers appointed for the purpose. 


THE second point was settled more satisfactorily. On 
Mr. Jebb’s moving, it was resolved that the Teachers’ 
Register should be made and kept by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that it contain a brief record of each teacher’s 
qualifications and experience. This will be a great help 
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to elective bodies in choosing a new headmaster; and 
may perhaps surprise the thoughtful man, when he sees. 
that a large number of headmasters are inferior in 
qualifications, and even experience, to several of their 
own staff. If this leads to further inquiry, it may fore- 
stall the gravest danger which now hangs over secondary 
education, that the organising of it comes to be more and 
more in the hands of mediocrities with interest and a ready 
tongue to back them. 


Tue training ship Shaftesbury is one of a class we 
would fain see more numerous. It is under control of the 
London School Board, and is used for boys whose home 
surroundings are likely to corrupt them. There are four 
hundred boys aboard, all between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. These boys are not all sent to sea; during the 
last eighteen months, as was stated at the Inspection last 
Monday, thirty-three had got into the Navy. Some go 
into the Army, some into trade. We wish training ships 
might be used in place of reformatory schools, and even of 
workhouse schools. The life on shipboard is delightful to 
a boy from its air of adventure ; it is hardy, and perhaps 
the best means of discipline ever devised. We shall 
never forget the difference made in a reckless scamp of 
our acquaintance by one year in the Royal Navy. He 
came from a hopelessly bad home, and during ten years 
we never once saw him clean, tidy, or respectful. He 
went into the Navy, and stayed there until, a year later, he 
was discharged for weak lungs, after which his one 
desire was to get back again ; and our memories of him 
generally present the lad blacking his boots or polishing 
something. His manners had greatly improved, his face 
shone with soap, his hair was neatly plastered over his 
brow in the form of an ellipse. He had learnt the mean- 
ing of respect for superiors and of self-respect. Since 
that day we have believed in miracles. 


WE are constantly told that in the North at any rate 
the so-called ‘‘ crisis in the Church” is a political con- 
sideration of the first importance. Yet in the Oldham and 
Osgoldcross elections the candidates who pledged their 
support to legislation on the lines of the defunct Church 
Discipline Bill were decisively beaten, while the candidates 
who refused to pledge themselves were returned. This 
does not look as if there were any probability that the 
next Parliament will see the House of Commons opposed 
to the dominant school in the Church of England. That 
would indeed spell upheaval. 


Tue Conservative retention of East St. Pancras comes 
at an opportune moment for the Government, losing ground 
as they have been of late in the constituencies. In East St. 
Pancras, the effective poll remains practically unchanged, 
Mr. Wrightson having gone within an ace of securing the 
same number of votes as his predecessor. And it must be 
remembered that East St. Pancras has been fought and 
won at a time when the Government were busy with perhaps 
the least popular of the multifarious Bills they have in- 
troduced this session. We refer, of course, to the Tithe 
Rent-Charge Rating Bill, the discussion of which was at 
its highest and hottest on the very day of the polling—a 
Bill which, in contrast with rural districts, will bear heavily 
upon London ratepayers. 


As for the Tithe Bill, the struggle in the House of 
Commons has practically degenerated into an exhibition 
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of brute force. Legislation by closure is never edifying, 
and, quite apart from the merits or demerits of the Bill, 
the less of it we have the better. A measure especially 
designed to benefit one class of the community is essen- 
tially one demanding the fullest and most deliberate 
discussion—not such heated quibbling as the House of 
Commons has witnessed these several nights past. 


Tue joint meeting of the two Convocations did not 
result in any very practical issue. The bishops know that 
any such proposal as that favoured by ‘‘the inferior 
clergy” has not the smallest chance of getting through 
Parliament. But at least this is now clear. The high 
churchmen will accept no legislation which leaves to a 
merely civil court the final decision in matters of doctrine 
orritual. It is just as well that this should be clearly 
understood; and now it has been declared in an autho- 
ritative form about which there can be no mistake. 


Wut the English soldier’s barrack-room is not 
exactly a lair of luxury, it is anything but the exemplifica- 
tion of discomfort and Spartan-like simplicity of arrange- 
ment that it is sometimes made out to be. ‘With the best 
intention in the world, no doubt, a weekly journal has just 
been advocating certain alterations in what it evidently 
imagines to be the existing condition of affairs. Among 
the “reforms ” it modestly asks for are the provision of 
sheets, and the substitution of mattresses and pillows in 
lieu of ‘the six feet by two feet six inches bundle of 
straw,” which it seems to be under the impression is at 
present in use. Excellent as the sentiment expressed by 
our contemporary is, we cannot but feel that the scheme is 
preordained to meet with some rather serious opposition. 
This is by reason of the fact that each of the ‘‘desiderata” 
referred to has been enjoyed by the rank and file for 
several years past. 


Att the officers and men who are leaving Aldershot 
for Natal have been suffering from mild attacks of enteric 
fever. The outbreak has not been serious. It is the 
first trial on a large scale of the new policy of the War 


- Office for preparing men for foreign service. When the 


arrangements for sending the 2nd Brigade Division of 
Royal Field Artillery were completed, Professor Wright 
and Major A. D. Semple, of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, visited Aldershot and explained to the officers and 
men the system on which it was proposed to inoculate 
them against fever in accordance with the decision to 
which the War Office recently came; and all of the force 
willingly agreed to submit to the experiment, with the 
result that they suffered within a few hours from a mild 
attack of fever which quickly wore off, and they are now 
believed to be free from all danger of illness in the future. 
Many officers and men who took part in the last Sudan 
campaign proved the efficacy of the system, and it was 
also put to a successful test during the Maidstone epidemic, 
80 that possibly this latest batch of inoculations can 
hardly be called an experiment. If all that is claimed for 
the system is substantiated, now that it has been tried on 
alarge scale, it will save several hundred—or should it 
be thousand ?—lives a year among those whom duty calls 
to India, South Africa, and other parts of the Empire 
Where enteric fever is the white man’s worst enemy. 


A RECENT Gasetfe contains an announcement of the 
Promotion to a second lieutenancy of a warrant officer 


Wilts 
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who distinguished himself in the last Sudan campaign. 
This is Sergeant-Major J. D. McKay, 1st Seaforth High- 
landers, who has now been appointed to a combatant 
commission in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. These special 
promotions (now six in number) of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers for service in the field during the 
Sudan fighting are the most popular of all the means 
which the War Office has yet hit upon for bringing the 
“general advantages of the Army” directly home to 
prospective recruits. At any rate, they show in the most 
convincing manner possible that in the Service “ strict 
attention to business,” &c., brings a very tangible reward. 


LEGISLATION for ensuring a respectful and proper treat- 
ment of the Queen’s uniform exists, and it is just as well that 
these enactments should occasionally be impressed upon the 
public. Accordingly Mr. De Rutzen’s recent decision to 
convict a too enterprising manager, who stationed bogus 
Highlanders at the entrance of his theatre in order to 
advertise a ‘‘ military” melodrama, is a cause for con- 
gratulation to all who regard Her Majesty’s uniform in a 
proper spirit. While the uses of advertisement are 
many, the surreptitious impressing therein of the dress 
and equipment of members of the Regular Army is not, 
we are glad to say, legitimately permissible. Besides, 
the theory advanced by the theatrical manager in ques- 
tion, viz. that his line of conduct was sanctioned by the 
exigencies of the performance given on the stage, is a 
distinctly mischievous one. Consider what would be the 
effect if the example were copied elsewhere. In the 
Strand, for instance, progress would become well-nigh 
impossible on account of the crowds gaping at the Ladies 
from Ostend, Runaway Girls, and French Revolutionaries 
posted in the vestibules of the different theatrical houses 
en route. 


THE recommendation of the Bar Council, of Mr. 
Crackanthorpe, and of Lords Ludlow and Brampton, to 
the effect that the Criminal Circuit system is in need of 
radical alteration, has not met with the approval of the 
Government. In spite of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s caution 
that the difficulty should not be further ‘‘ tinkered ” with, 
whatever else was done, it looks as if only slight altera- 
tions are to be made. No Royal Commission is to be 
appointed, but the Lord Chancellor is to issue regulations 
for the improvement of the evils alleged. The scope of a 
Lord Chancellor’s ‘‘ regulations” usually precludes any 
idea of real innovation, though they have not infrequently 
been the forerunners of a drastic change. Such a strong 
case for legal reform has not been put forward for a long 
time, and it will be a big disappointment if nothing definite 
is forthcoming by way of response. 


Tue Court of Appeal has just decided a rather unusual 
case arising out of the relations between an author and 
his publishers. The author undertook to write a book in 
two volumes, the first volume to deal with Imperial Britain 
in Europe. The first volume was duly written and pub- 
lished. Its very limited sale, however, prompted the 
publishers to sue the author for damages for breach of 
contract, the allegation being that the book was full of 
inaccuracies. The jury found that the contract between 
the parties did not contain the whole agreement between 
them (which, in point of fact, is nearly always the case) ; 
that there was an implied obligation on the part of the 
author to use reasonable care and skill; that the author 
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did not use such care and skill; and that the want of 
reasonable care and skill entailed no loss on the publishers. 
The Lord Chief Justice gave the publishers one shilling 
damages, and they thereupon appealed. The Court of 
Appeal has now held that the reason the book did not sell 
was found by the jury to be due to the fact that the public 
did not want it, not to the fact that the author had been 
inaccurate. They therefore dismissed the appeal. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has recently been laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons anent the purchase of three 
famous historical portraits Lord Normanby has offered to 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. The three 
portraits are those of Her Majesty, in robes of State for 
the meeting of Parliament, by Sir David Wilkie; of 
Charles the First, by Daniel Mytens; and of Queen 
Henrietta, by (probably) Sir Anthony Van Dyck. Lord 
Normanby asks 1,500, 700, and 800 guineas respectively 
for the paintings, and although the Trustees have repre- 
sented that the acquisition of the portraits would be a 
great benefit to the nation, the Lords of the Treasury 
have stated that they think they are not justified, in the 
case of any one of the three portraits, in applying to 
Parliament for the necessary grant. The prices asked by 
Lord Normanby are certainly not excessive, and it is 
satisfactory that the matter is to come before Parliament. 
We sincerely hope that at any rate the first of the three 
will be purchased, for the gallery is not at present 
possessed of a single first-class portrait of Her Majesty. 
‘*Made in Germany” might fittingly be added to the 
inscriptions at the foot of those now on view. 


THE statement of the Town Clerk of Pwllheli relative 
to the recent Welsh boating disaster, upon which we 
commented last week, has brought to light some im- 
portant facts. It seems that two years ago the Cor- 
poration of Pwllheli did all they could possibly do to 
obtain powers for the proper regulation of pleasure-boats, 
but failed ‘“‘through the intervention of Parliament ”— 
whatever that may mean. Further, in 1881 the Local 
Government Board declared that ‘‘they thought the re- 
sponsibility as to the number which each boat should carry 
should rest with the owner or watermen.” He also sug- 
gests, what we suggested last week, that the inspection 
of pleasure-boats should be under the direction of the Board 
of Trade. The disaster simply proves that the first attempt 
of the authorities to solve the problem did not succeed. We, 
therefore, recommend them to adopt a procedure of 
recognised respectability and antiquity—namely, to try 
again. And—dis dat gui cito dat. 


J’ACCUSE-—— 


THE situation in South Africa has produced a host of 
negotiators, who have rushed in with their proffered and 
pressed services where indeed diplomatists might fear to 
tread. During the past fortnight the South African 
railways, the kloofs and poorts through which they pass, 
have reverberated the roar of special trains bearing those 
who desired to worship at the shrine of Peace (in Pretoria). 
Messrs. Hofmeyr and Herholt, Grobbelaar and Smit, with 
Mr. Fischer and other emissaries of Mr. Steyn, have 
wandered to and fro—and in the result Mr. Kruger offers 
in full settlement exactly one-thirtieth of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s irreducible minimum! Then Mr. Schreiner, as 
titular head of the Bond Government in the Cape Colony, 
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professes his complete satisfaction with the proffered 
concessions, and declares them ‘‘ adequate.” Not one 
word was to be said while anything that could make for 
peace was being considered, and the ever politic Mr, 
Chamberlain even gave the Hofmeyr mission his Bir. 
mingham benediction. 

Now cast all that on one side. Sir Alfred Milner's 
irreducible minimum was not put forward in the spirit of 
the Bazaar, to be further reduced in the bargaining, but 
was infinitely less than the common rights of civilisation, 
designed to focus the points at issue with the Trans. 
vaal and prevent further waste of time. Those who 
desire to chaffer and bargain, and to offer one-thirtieth, 
are not worshippers of Peace; they act rather, whether 
they know it or not, as openers of the temple of Janus, 

Let us look a little behind this manoeuvring. Away far 
back, as history in South Africa is paged, although the 
actual number of years is not many, Mr. Kruger in the 
Transvaal and Mr. Hofmeyr in the Cape Colony conceived 
the idea of forming a South African United States, a federa- 
tion of all the States and Colonies of South Africa, in which 
Great Britain should have no influence or power. Ofcourse, 
a vain dream, and yet not altogether absurd to men who 
had found a section of a political party in England willing 
to obey their behests; who had found in Mr. Leonard 
Courtney of that day an ally willing, at their suggestion, 
to organise a revolt within his own party, only to be 
appeased by the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. While there 
was thus proved to exist a section in England which might 
reasonably be expected to support a Boer party in any 
policy whatsoever, it was considered necessary to createa 
Dutch party in South Africa itself, so that an apparently 
united front could be presented. A specious rallying cry 
was found in ‘‘ Africa for the Afrikanders,” and the first 
demand was for the full recognition of the equality of the 
Dutch language. So the Bond came into existence, 
and when its loyalty was impugned, loud were the 
protestations. The creation of the Bond was Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s work, and it is, indeed, a tribute to his 
ability that he should have succeeded in evolving from 
the chaos of diverse interests and factions into which the 
Dutch people of themselves naturally fall, a political party 
so absolutely disciplined and effective. He has worked 
through the prejudices and ignorances of his people, 
and through the clergy of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who wield an influence with their scattered, unlettered 
congregation not exceeded by the priests of any religious 
profession in the world. The absolute discipline attained 
was never better shown than during the Bond Congress 
at Port Elizabeth, when a notoriety seeker sought t 
revive memories of, and express sympathy with, those 
rebel Boers who in the early years of the century weft 
caught red-handed by Boer loyalists, and after trial wert 
hung at Slagters Nek. It was suggested that a memorial 
should be raised to the “murdered” men, and the 
Congress was about to take the idea seriously, when 
there came orders from headquarters. ‘‘The time was 
not yet.” So nothing was done, and the busybody was 
snubbed. 

While Mr. Hofmeyr has thus been welding into a party 
the Dutch of the South, Mr. Kruger has been pursuing 4 
parallel policy with the Transvaal Boers. His methods 
have been coarser than Mr. Hofmeyr’s, and he has relied 
rather on his personal influence and the cupidity and 
indolence of his people than on an elaborate political 
organisation ; but he has in his own way attained succes 
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and is, so long as he lives to hold the reins, absolute. 
Thus equipped, both have waited until the fit moment 
should come. 

That the British people should never have appreciated 
the reality of the Hofmeyr-Kruger combination has been 
a great stumbling-block to the loyalty, not only of the best 
of the Dutch of South Africa, but, let it be frankly con- 
fessed, to the British, Whatever glamour may, to the 
eyes of the people of the British Homeland, have been 
thrown by the 6,000 miles’ distance of the Bond, to those 
on the spot there has never been any doubt. It is a 
digging up of the dry bones of ancient history ; but the 
loyalists of South Africa have never been able to under- 
stand how, from 1885 and the Bechuanaland Expedition 
onward, the people at Home could have any doubt as to 
Mr. Kruger’s aims and Mr. Hofmeyr’s complicity. Why 
did Mr. Kruger personally organise those parties of Boer 
freebooters who moved across the Western borders of the 
Republic which he had just before in London solemnly 
promised to observe ? Why did Van Niekerk and his men 
set up their new twin republics? Because, and there was 
no secret about it either then or ever since, Bechuanaland 
was the neck of the bottle; and if the Boers had been 
allowed to remain there, the Cape Colony and Great 
Britain would have been cut off from any expansion to the 
North ; and by its restriction and the reservation for the 
Transvaal of that land so happily named Rhodesia, Mr. 
Kruger’s ultimate policy would have been facilitated. Yet, 
though the policy underlying the operations of the free- 
booters then was known and recognised, it has been 
convenient since to forget, and the people of the Cape 
have wondered why. 

When later Mr. Rhodes became Prime Minister, and 
manipulated the Bond and even Mr. Hofmeyr to his own 
ends, the loyalists of the Cape, of the Eastern Province, 
would have none of him. Pitch could not be touched 
without defilement, and any alliance with the Bond and 
Mr. Hofmeyr must in their view be unholy. It is abso- 
lutely certain that had Mr. Rhodes appeared in Port 
Elizabeth between say, 1892 and 1898, he would have 
been stoned in the stocks, because he was not understood. 
It needed the light of after events to make all clear; and 
then the Eastern Province made amends. 

And now Mr. Kruger has with intemperate haste over- 
done his part. He has heaped his disabilities up too 
rapidly and precipitated the crisis. Sir Alfred Milner, 
with his finger on the pulse of South Africa, has all along 
been fully aware of the forces at work; for did he not long 
ago point to the ‘‘ passive disloyalty”? With the crisis, 
the inevitable crisis, precipitated by the Boer police, Sir 
Alfred Milner has taken the shortest round to a 
settlement by putting forward only the one demand. 
It is quite easy to enter into and understand the 
profound disgust with which this has been received by the 
conspirators against Queen and Flag. Mr. Wolmarans 
himself, at Krugersdorp, gave the game away when he said 
they “‘went to the Bloemfontein Conference expecting to 
find two waggon-loads of breaches of the London Con- 
vention for discussion, and found only a demand for the 
franchise.” It has taken the wind from their sails. With 
forty or more grievances to discuss, there would, properly 
managed, have been years of delay; but with one point 
only, and a demand plainly put forward as an irreducible 
minimum, what could be done? Europe seemed against 
them ; there seemed to be in Great Britain itself not even 
the still small voice of “ unctuous rectitude” ; and time must 
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be gained. Therefore Mr. Fischer and President Steyn, 
therefore Mr. Hofmeyr to Pretoria. The mountain was 
taken in labour, and brought forth a mouse, in the hope 
that Time would stay to satisfy himself it was not a lion. 

Meanwhile the people of the Empire wait. Behind 
questions of the franchise, behind monopolies, conces- 
sions, and duties on foodstuffs, they recognise—those 
who understand—there is concealed the spirit of the 
Empire. There must be no drift. To drift is to foment 
discord, to aid turbulence and discontent, to stir up 
unquiet spirits ; to play the game of those who for their 
own ends desire the dismemberment of the Empire. 
That way lies the expenditure of treasure and alas! 
of blood. In firmness and promptitude, in a full and frank 
support of Sir Alfred Milrier in all he proposes, and in 
that alone, is to be found the true worship of Peace. 


AN ADMIRALTY TRIUMPH 


No doubt there were flaws in Tuesday’s partial mobilisation 
of the fleet, but at a first glance the assembly of the four 
squadrons of one hundred and twenty-two ships of war 
looks so like an Admiralty triumph that it is difficult to 
see where entrance is to be found for serious cause of 
quarrel over the methods of the authorities. The calling 
together of the battle fleets for mimic warfare has not lost 
any of its impressiveness or significance from the fact that 
the mobilisation synchronised with extreme nicety with 
the breaking up of the Peace Conference at the Hague. 
This annual exercise of naval officers and men in all the 
science of warfare on the seas and in the best methods of 
outwitting the enemy has not become any the less neces- 
sary because of the deliberations at the House in the 
Wood. Of course there is no real connection between 
the two events, but if the Conference had been what in 
the popular imagination it purported to be, would it not 
have had some influence on the plans of the Admiralty ? 
At any rate we have heralded the conclusion of the Con- 
ference by adding yet another hundred odd ships to the 
two hundred and fifty that year in and year out bear the 
white ensign in all the world’s seas. 

Despite Mr. Goschen’s commonplace statement in the 
House of Commons this week, this year’s mobilisation is 
somewhat out of the ordinary. It is the largest assem- 
blage of warships since these annual naval exercises were 
instituted, and is the Admiralty’s reply to those home and 
foreign critics who are never tired of telling the world 
that ours is merely a numerical superiority, and that the 
organisation is at fault. What are the facts so far as this 
week’s mobilisation is concerned? First, this was not a 
surprise mobilisation. That must be made quite clear. It 
has taken place almost to a day on the date that was 
anticipated months ago, the date of former mobilisations. 
The Fleet Reserve officers had ample opportunity to pre- 
pare the ships. What the mobilisation has shown is that 
the Fleet Reserve is no longer disorganised and unable 
to bear the strain of an emergency. A few years ago 
quite another story would have been told. Not at 
one port alone, but at Portsmouth, as at Chatham and 
Devonport, this week’s arrangements were carried out 
with the precision of clockwork, and long before 
the city man sat down to his traditional egg about 
fifteen thousand officers and men had passed from the 
several dockyards to the ships to which they had been 
appointed or drafted, as the case may be, and by eight or 
nine o’clock the commissioning pennant was flying over 
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a matter of sixty ships of war. The previous night they 
had been tenantless, except for some engine-room ratings ; 
by breakfast time on Tuesday they were fully manned. It 
was all the result of not merely weeks, but months of 
careful organisation, and the smoothness with which each 
officer and man passed to the exact square or round hole 
allotted to him is the most cheering demonstration that 
officialism as practised at Whitehall is not all red-tape, 
although there is plenty of that and to spare. 

When the authorities issued the list of ships which they 
intended to commission, some people asked, ‘‘ Where are 
all the men coming from?” This week they have 
received their answer, as was prophesied in last week’s 
OvuTLook. This has been merely a partial mobilisation, 
and the authorities were not so foolish as to order ships 
to commission for which adequate crews could not be 
found. After all the ships had been manned, there 
remained at the naval depots between two and three thou- 
sand men at least, and this without taking into account the 
Naval Reserve men, only four hundred of whom un- 
fortunately have been embarked, or three thousand Coast- 
guardmen. The Admiralty not merely cut their coat 
according to their cloth, but they left over almost 
sufficient on an emergency to make a smaller coat—of a 
kind. There has been no difficulty in obtaining a supply 
of seamen, good, physically fit men, a large number of 
them well qualified as gunners and torpedoists ; but there 
is a dearth of skilled mechanical ratings and so few 
domestics that a large number of Royal Marines had to 
be embarked to carry out the duties as best they can. 
Imagine Marines as domestics, men who, Kipling has told 
us, are ‘soldiers and sailors too,” and whom he has painted 
as warlike heroes. The lack of mechanics is, however, far 
more serious. The Admiralty’s latest scheme for enticing 
youths into the dockyards as ‘‘ naval apprentices,” on the 
understanding that they afterwards go to sea for twelve 
years, has not succeeded. The men were offered pay 
while at sea at the rate of four shillings a day, or 
twenty-eight shillings a week, practically pocket-money 
after paying the inevitable monthly messing bill. The 
bait has not been taken, and the Admiralty must now 
look round for some other solution of their present 
difficulty. 

The squadrons which have concentrated at Portland 
and Torbay are the largest naval forces that we have ever 
assembled in time of peace, except, of course, on the 
occasion of the passive display at Spithead two years ago. 
Apart from the mere numerical interest, this year’s naval 
manceuvres will be somewhat of a novelty. For the first 
time pigeons as messengers will be tested under the 
nearest approach to the conditions of actual warfare, and 
a new wireless telegraph instrument, the invention of one 
of the scientific officers of the navy, will be tried for the 
purposes of signalling. Of more importance will be the 
conclusions arrived at with reference to the dangers of 
torpedo attack. Each squadron will be attended by a 
flotilla of torpedo-boats or ‘‘ destroyers,” forming the 
largest assemblage of these devilish little craft that has 
ever been witnessed. If it is a fact that destroyers are of 
greater use than the far smaller and less expensive 
torpedo-boats, this will be the Admiralty’s opportunity of 
justifying their recent policy of building only destroyers. 
In any case the manceuvres will probably be remembered 
as the most interesting that we have yet had. We already 
know that the Fleet Reserve is not a delusion and a snare. 
Now we shall see—well, what we shall see ! 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 
85° IN THE SHADE 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


Tue spirit of St. Stephen is no doubt exceeding glad. For 


matters Parliamentary have taken another and a tran- 
scendent turn. And we are come out of the sleepy wilder- 
ness of pow-pow into a region so lively and so ebullient 
that it might be mistaken for Donnybrook. In plain 
words, we have been having a torrid time—a sort of ses- 
sional solstice, with three ‘“‘scenes” per diem and 
abundant thunder and lightning. Mr. Walter Long, 
probably, knows himself no longer. From a plane of 
muzzles, margarine, poultry-breeding, and general mild- 
ness, he attains unto the tumultuous eminence of Tithe 
Rent-Charge. Behemoth and Behemoth’s leader, not 
to mention Behemoth’s leader's following, ramp at the 
Longinian feet. Within the memory of man—quite 
recently, in fact—Behemoth’s leader promised uncom- 
promising opposition to the Tithe Rent Charge Bill. 
Which pledge has been redeemed valiantly. The process 
of redemption began in earnest on Monday afternoon. 
Eighteen amendments to Clause 1 of the Bill having 
been ruled out of order en bloc, two that remained 
were taken. Behemoth and Behemoth’s leader pushed 
that brace of ewe lambs for all they were worth. 
And both were lost on division. On Tuesday we 
had more Clause 1 and more redemption, and Behemoth’s 
leader took occasion to fall foul of Mr. Long for 
irrelevance. Mr. Long, somewhat inconsequentially, in- 
quired why the Opposition had not fulfilled their promises, 
Behemoth’s leader reproved him. Then Behemoth him- 
self ventured on a small bout with the Chairman of Com- 
mittee. Called to order for anticipating an amend- 
ment ‘‘rather lower down on the paper,” Behemoth 
observed: ‘‘You never know what amendment lower 
down on the paper will ever be allowed to be 
put.” To this suggestion the Chairman replied with 
suitable warmth, and Behemoth subsided. And the 
rest of the sitting was spent in discussing certain minor 
amendments, and moving and opposing the closure. 
Bedight with the adamant and gold of power, as it 
were, Mr. Arthur Balfour moved the closure four times 
between the hours of 6 0’clock and midnight. On each 
occasion he rose amid a literal hurricane of zoological 
noises from the Opposition; and thrice he carried his 
point. ‘Gag, gag, gag!’ was the cry of the evening. 
Both sides of the House had a sufficiency of blood up. 
And the Sergeant-at-Arms no doubt felt that his chance 
might come any minute. On Wednesday we were slightly 
calmer, Tithe Rent-Charge and redemption being still, 
however, on tap. Behemoth went in for redemption with 
undiminished gusto, and to Commander Bethell, who 
called ‘‘ Question” too loudly, he administered chilling 
and scathing remarks anent the difference between 
“financial and naval studies.” Later Mr. Arthur Balfour 
pointed out that Behemoth had been repeating “‘ to-day” 
his speech—Mr. Balfour called it ‘‘his masterpiece ”—of 
‘* yesterday.” | Whereat there was much laughter. 
Thursday, with a goodly portion of Friday morning 
thrown in, saw the Bill safely through Committee. Almost 
immediately after Questions, Mr. Balfour moved the 
suspension of the twelve o’clock rule. And then we went 
at it hammer and tongs. Behemoth—still, no doubt, 
with an eye on redemption—made a sort of last stand, and 
hinted that the Government were “ afraid of discussion.” 
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Which brought upon his devoted head the righteous and 
logical indignation of Mr. Long. For Mr. Long we have 
a picture :-— 


THE RT. HON. WALTER HUME LONG, President of the 
Board of Agriculture—One of the least obtrusive occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench. Inclined to baldness and 
blushfulness, slightly Shakespearean of aspect; not over- 
fluent, but a sound expository speaker ; fairly ready in debate ; 
patient, courteous, and rarely out of temper. Has considered 
many matters officially, takes a good deal of trouble with all 
that come his way, and has rendered his party much sound 
service. 


A gentle flow of talk, interspersed by a little gentle 
closure, and rounded off by a pathetic protest from Mr. 
Labouchere, brought us to the end of things, and the 
House rose at 4 A.M. in by no means a bad humour, and 
with the Tithe Rent-Charge Rating Bill reported without 
amendment. 


THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 


He looks very neat in processions. There is an air of 
gentility about his Court suit, his silk stockings, his silver 
buckles, and his silver-hilted sword, which moves one to 
be thankful for him. His duties in the House are neither 
burdensome nor multifarious. He walks, on occasion, 
with Mr. Speaker to the Lords, and, on occasion, he 
comes up the Commons matting, with stiff bows, to deal 
reverently with the Bauble. Also, and chiefly, he is Mr. 
Speaker’s tipstave, and though he has had practically 
nothing to do in this capacity for many moons, honourable 
members who have a disposition to frowardness keep a 
weather eye on him, and remember that he holds the keys 
of one of the snuggest dungeons in Europe. None of 
them wants to go there, but one never knows ! 
TOUCHSTONE. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


AMONG MATABELE LIONS 


Bulawayo, Matabeleland: June 6, 1897. 


DEAR M.,—I got back to Bulawayo three days ago. You 
will, I know, be glad to hear that I completed my work satis- 
factorily. I have only had one misfortune, and that was that a 
brute of a lion took one of my donkeys when camped near the 
Umniati River, and I did not succeed in getting the lion. How- 
ever, I am well paid for my few weeks’ work, and if 1 succeed in 
getting rid of some ground I discovered I shall have almost made 
up for my losses caused by the Matabele. 

I travelled very quickly up to Gwelo, with only one bit of ex- 
citement on the way, and that was caused by a lion at the Ishangani 
River taking a mule out of a waggon I was camped alongside of. 
I was pretty thankful that he fancied the mule in preference to my 
donkeys. The Dutchman in charge of the waggon cursed steadily 
from 11 P.M. (the time of the accident) until daybreak, when we 
went out and tracked the lion to some kopjes about a quarter of 
amile away. Here we found the remains of the mule, but no sign 
ofthe lion. Of course we did some vague shooting immediately 
after he disappeared with the mule, but the night was so dark that 
itwas merely in the hope of frightening him into letting go of 
the wretched animal. We kept the fires pretty brisk during the 
rest of the night. 

_ l arrived at Gwelo two days later and paid a lot of visits to 
friends there. Lions were the principal topic, as during the past 
Month they had been very numerous close round the township. 
Over twenty mules and donkeys have been recently carried off, 
some having been actually taken right out of the town. 

Two days later I trekked for the Kwekwe River, where I had 
200 gold claims to re-beacon and put in order. Most of the way 
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lay along the Sebakwe Road, and the difficult places reminded 
me very forcibly of the last time I travelled that way. Game was 
abundant, and as I had a Martini rifle as well as my repeating 
Lee-Metford, I had no lack of fresh meat. Guinea fowl were in 
hundreds, and I got a fine sable antelope near the Cron Roads, 
and a water-buck two days later on the Kwekwe River. 

The claims I was looking for lay in very thick bush, but I fixed 
them all up in a couple of days, then started north for the “ Union 
Jack” Reef. This last part of the journey was the most serious, as 
the track was quite obliterated, and we had to force our way through 
dense bush and grass six to ten feet high. The grass seeds are 
like needles, and penetrate your clothes by the thousand, giving you 
agony. As they are barbed they cannot be pulled out, but must 
be removed from inside your clothes. However, it is little use 
pulling them out, for every one you get rid of is replaced by a 
dozen, and there is nothing for it but to grin and bear it. - Forcing 
your way through this high grass is awfully tiring—the stems are 
nearly half an inch thick, more like canes than grass. 

I was rather anxious about the natives, but saw none till after 
crossing the Sebakwe River, and then I only saw them in twos 
and threes, or heard them calling to each other in the scrub. 
They all kept their distance, and after the first day or two my 
nervousness went, though I would have given a lot to have had a 
white man with me. My two Matabele boys did not count for 
much, and anything more “ solid” than the stillness and loneli- 
ness of the African bush when alone cannot be imagined. You 
almost feel it pressing your body down, let alone your spirits. I 
was greatly glad to see the Umniati River, a fine, deep stream of 
clear running water, and I fancy the donkeys were glad too, for 
we all were exhausted with heat and thirst, there being no water 
between the Sebakwe and the Umniati, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles—frightful country to travel through. It was here 
I saw my first herd of wild elephants—it almost took my breath 
away to see the grass and scrub literally mowed down as they 
rushed off on winding me. When they scented me they stood 
like rocks, just waving their trunks about trying to locate me, 
then all at once off they went knocking down everything solid in 
front of them, and, of course, to try to catch them without a horse 
would be something like a lunatic trying to catch a runaway 
express locomotive. 

I reached the river near sundown and made a camp and a 
laager of bushes (safe as I thought) for the donkeys. I took the 
donkeys no further, as the claims lay just beyond the river, and 
next morning I went across and completed about half the work 
by sunset. That night, about 9 o’clock, I was just smoking my 
last pipe, when Quazahn, one of my boys, jumped up and said, 
‘“ Nans’ sildane, baas” (“ There’s a lion, boss”), and sure enough 
I heard him grunting about two hundred yards off. The “ugh- 
ugh, wuf-wuf” went all round the camp until I fired a shot. 

Then there was silence for about half an hour, the next thing 
being an earsplitting bellow close alongside, and by the light of the 
fire I gota glimpse of him hopping like a big cat over the five feet 
of bushes in among the donkeys. The scuffle inside the laager 
was tremendous, and I did not dare shoot for fear of killing the 
donkeys. In about ten seconds he jumped over again, this time 
with one of the donkeys dragging after him, and growling and 
snarling like our old cat over a mouse. Then I took a snap-shot 
at him, but I don’t think I hit him. He took the donkey about a 
hundred yards and for about an hour we could hear him crunching 
and growling, although I fired half a dozen shots in that direction. 
Of course to leave the fire on a dark night would have been 
suicide. No trace of him either in the morning—he ate the 
throat and shoulders of the donkey, a fine little mare that cost £8 
in Bulawayo. 

I finished the claims next day, and then started homewards. I 
lived splendidly—vension, guinea fowl, fish from the river, and 
quantities of honey, of which I took back several calabashes to 
Bulawayo. I saw more big game this trip than ever before, 
including hippopotamus and crocodile in the Umniati. My feet, 
which I thought quite cured, hurt me a good deal last week—I 
had done over four hundred miles of actual travelling in four 
weeks and three days, let alone tramping after game and looking 
for claim beacons. A. G. S. R. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS 


MR. HOFMEYR AND BETTER TERMS 
A ROSE-INNES COALITION POSSIBLE 
TRADE COLLAPSE 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 


Tue franchise proposals now before the Volksraad at 
Pretoria are considered to be quite inadequate. Techni- 
calities and redistribution of seats must nullify their real 
value ; the actual period of residence is a matter of less 
importance. Mr. Hofmeyr tried hard to secure better 
terms for the Outlanders. Mr. Schreiner’s attitude 
creates much sensation. Natal is especially indignant. 

Here in Cape Town a grave constitutional crisis is 
expected. The Schreiner Ministry are prepared with 
Parliamentary resolutions of the same tenor as the 
Transvaal Volksraad resolutions, hoping, so it is believed 
among Progressives, to embarrass Sir Alfred Milner. 
There is still talk of the dismissal of the Ministry, and the 
hope is expressed that a dissolution would strengthen the 
hands of Sir Alfred Milner, especially if Mr. Rose-Innes 
could be persuaded to form a coalition. Two Ministe- 
rialists openly dissent from the attitude of Mr. Schreiner ; 
the Loyalists will support Sir Alfred Milner to any length 
if a crisis does come. 

No small part of the embarrassment of the present 
situation is due to the dual office held by the British 
representative as High Commissioner for South Africa 
and as Governor of the Cape Colony. A separation of 
these two offices is advocated as tending to simplify the 
situation in the event of continued difficulties. 

The collapse of Cape Town trade is complete, and the 
feeling of tension cannot be long maintained. It is signifi- 
cant that, despite the enforced abstention of members of 
the Services and employés of the Banks, the petition to 
the Queen in support of the High Commissioner has 
already received 40,000 signatures. 


The Judgment of Canadian Liberalism 


Recently we quoted the opinion of the anti-Imperialist 
Lvening Post of New York on the Transvaal question :— 


President Kruger must be made to listen to decency and 
reason. If he persists in his sullen, intransigeant attitude, 
standing in the path of civilisation and humanity, like a brute 
obstacle, he must be rolled out of the way. 


Now we quote from the equally Radical G/ode of Toronto, 
Canada, the journal which more often than not speaks the 
mind of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the best section of Cana- 
dian Liberalism. It traces the history of the Transvaal 
Republic, and adds :— 


Practically, then, the present situation, with the Outlanders 
discontented and clamouring for a share in the administration, 
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is the result of a compromise on the part of the Boers. They 
wanted the Outlanders in for the money they could get from 
them, but refused to allow them the political rights which 
were the logical outcome of the domiciling of these aliens in 
the country. The Boers have not the logical advantage which 
would be theirs if their policy had been consistent. If as 
farmers and cattlemen they had persevered in the policy of 
their forefathers, they could have shut the country to gold- 
hunters and there would have been no Outlanders. They did 
not do this ; they invited the Outlanders in and they averted 


bankruptcy by their taxpaying. The Boers have tried to eat 
their cake and to have it. 


Alaska—Still Room for Hope 


Washington has again been prolific this week in re- 
newed suggestions that the Alaskan negotiations are ata 
deadlock—Canada, of course, being the culprit—and that, 
in consequence, all hope of the reassembling of the Joint 
High Commission has been abandoned. To cap this the 
yellow journalism in New York asked its readers to believe 
that Canada was sending a contingent of the Mounted 
Police to the Porcupine district in Alaska, and thereby 
knowingly adding to the risk of immediate and serious 
complications. The United States, we were told, would 
retaliate by despatching troops to Pyramid Harbour. It 
was a pretty story, and was duly forwarded across the 
Atlantic for English consumption. But its life was short. 
Within twenty-four hours both statements were officially 
denied in Washington and at Ottawa, and Mr. Smalley, 
** good American” as he is, felt bound to assure us that 
they were simply yellow press creations, to which no 
credence should be attached. The assurance was hardly 
needful. Washington has cried ‘‘ Wolf” so often during 
the past few months that its alarmist protests now fall on 
deaf ears. To Mr. Smalley himself, as our readers are 
aware, we are specially indebted for proof of the folly 
of accepting as gospel all that either New York or 
Washington would wish us to believe with regard to these 
protracted negotiations. 

The simple truth of the matter is that, whatever the 
difficulties*which still remain for adjustment, and whatever 
pretext they may afford for journalistic fireworks in the 
States, ‘there is still no reason for abandoning hope of the 
reassembling of the Joint Commission. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, according to an Ottawa cablegram, is still 
sanguine that a satisfactory settlement will be arrived at. 
Precisely the same feeling prevails in official quarters 
here. And though patience may be sorely tried by 
delays which seem unending, responsible statesmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic confidently look forward to 
achieving the task to which they have set their hands. In 
this faith, and in every effort to realise it, they are en- 
titled to the cordial sympathy of every friend of Anglo- 
American goodwill. 


Tropical Medicine 


The line of the ‘‘practical” in scientific discovery is 
harder to draw than ever. What, for example, could have 
been more purely academic, more strictly ‘‘ pure” science, 
than the elaborate experiments carried out for some years 
past by Major Ross in India and Biguami in Italy, to 
show that the parasite of malaria was carried by the 
mosquito ? Mosquitos were bred by the thousand; dis- 
cussions arose as to their proper food and the best cages 
for keeping them in; the development of the parasite was 
followed from their gullet through their bodies to their 
salivary glands, and “practical” men said, ‘‘ What @ 
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waste of labour!” Finally, a prisoner consented to be 
experimented on, slept in a room stocked with infected 
mosquitos, was liberally bitten—and developed a beautiful 
ague paroxysm inside of a week. Now, behold, an ex- 
pedition is starting forth early in August, from the enter- 
prising young School of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool, 
for the interesting purpose of attempting the extermina- 
tion of malaria-bearing mosquitos from a limited district. 
Its destination is Sierra Leone, and Major Ross is in 
command. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN AMERICAN ON THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


An excellent and important contribution is that of Mr. Brooks 
Adams to the Forum for June, dealing with the decadency of the 
British West Indies. His views on the decline of the sugar 
industry are very instructive. Mr. Adams’s theory is that lack 
of transportation facilities constitutes one of the chief disadvantages 
under which the industry is conducted, for whereas Russia and 
Germany—especially the latter—have a super-excellent system of 
transportation, governed by the State, the only railway in Jamaica 
has been constructed at a vast expense over the mountains where 
nobody travels. Freights are almost prohibitive, owing to the 
fact that the Company lacks the necessary rolling-stock. 

Mr. Adams’s preliminary remarks are well worth reading care- 
fully. Hesays :— 


The tendency of modern trade is toward consolidation, 
because the administration of the largest mass is the cheapest. 
This is pre-eminently true of sugar manufacture, for,-above 
all forms of agriculture, sugar lends itself to centralisation. 
The chief expense of the plantation is the mill to crush the 
cane ; and the more cane that can be crushed by a single 
machine, the more economical is the process. The only 
limit, therefore, to the size of the modern factory is the 
distance it pays to carry a bulky raw material; and this 
depends on the perfection of transportation. Accordingly an 
energetic population, pressed by competition, would normally 
have concentrated property on a vast scale, and the Govern- 
ment would have addressed itself to providing universal cheap 
transportation—presumably on the lines of the State system 
of Germany or Russia. The islands are well adapted to 
electric tramways running down the valleys to the ports, and 
they could draw their electricity from central power-houses 
built on water-courses. At the ports the produce could be 
collected by coasters ; and such is the method of the Boston 
Fruit Company in Jamaica, which has been crowned with 
brilliant success. 


Mr. Adams’s opinion of the British authorities is not flattering. 
Talking about the miserable state of the transportation facilities 
in Jamaica, he remarks: “The farmers are forced to haul their 
crops along the roads, and are expected to compete with German 
bounty-fed beet, carried at a fixed minimum charge on State lines. 
The British Government has even gone further, and has discouraged 
quick transportation to America. Plant made a proposition to 
extend his service from Florida to Jamaica, but the offer was 
declined.” 

Mr. Adams makes some strong comments on our West Indian 
Policy. He says: “Lastly, Great Britain, while abandoning the 
colonists to the Germans, has used them to support an exceed- 
ingly costly system of government, whose chief object has been to 
Provide a long pay-roll and pension-list. This system has only 
Proved less disastrous than that of Spain.” 

Mr. Brooks Adams concludes his doleful tale by deploring the 
faint-hearted efforts of both Government and people. “On the 
other hand,” says he, “the native population has shown little 
recuperative energy. Instead of being consolidated, the estates 

ve been abandoned when they ceased to pay, although through- 
out the islands well-handled and well-situated sugar lands have 
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never proved unprofitable, and although both Government and 
people are aware that nothing can ever replace the sugar industry, 
both on account of its magnitude, and of the employment it gives.” 
A sad history, indeed, is that of the British West Indies. Mr. 
Adams’s words, coming from a shrewd American, should be taken 
to heart. He places the cause of the whole trouble at the feet of 
the Government, with its painful conservatism and apathy. The 
inert condition of the people themselves must also be traced to the 
same cause. Surely such a straightforward appeal as Mr. Adams 
has made will not fall upon deafears. Thecase ofthe West Indies 
is not one to be adjourned ; it needs going into without delay. 
Anerley. RONALD L. PEARSE. 


AN ANGLO-WEST INDIAN VIEW 
Zo the Editor of THE OutLoox 


Wanted :— 

1. Prohibition of bounties or countervailing duties. 2. A 
general economical and firm government in the West ‘Indies. 
3. More white settlers to live on the land. 4. Capital. 5. Co- 
operation and an absolute prevention of squatting, or the method 
of producing bananas, pines, sugar, and every produce grown in 
the West Indies, besides pasturage for the ass on a plot of ground 
6 by 6. 6, A spreading of the present population. 

Sritish people on the spot say this, and that only one product 
—sugar—can be grown in some of the places under discussion 
and these people do not appear to be the kind to sit down and 


starve, nor are they less senseless than British people elsewhere.’ 


But some are not starving ; they object to put more money into a 
business which is being wrecked. They do not fear competition, 
but they will not fight France, Russia, Germany, Austria, &c., with 
their hands tied. 

In various small islands—Windward and Leeward—where 
other products than sugar may be grown, the pianter has no 
resource, and other products have not been started because he 
cannot live upon air, and the first crop of oranges, say, do not 
come to maturity so soon as mushrooms, But the newly formed 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for these islands, with funds 
of about £17,000 a year, should eliminate the above-mentioned 
condition of things, and it is to be hoped that the Department 
will administer a spice of discipline such as keeps the labour in 
this country tolerably workable. 

Islands such as Trinidad and Jamaica have products made 
ready by nature, or other capitalists have come in before the sugar 
was swamped. ANGLO-WEST INDIAN. 

London. 
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FINANCE 
INDIAN CURRENCY 


Tue proposals of the Indian Currency Committee have 
been received with general satisfaction in this country and 
in India as well. The appearance of the report is dis- 
tinctly the financial feature of the week, and a perusal of 
it may be recommended to all who, not being themselves 
experts, would wish to obtain a proper conception of what 
is at best a very complicated question. The purpose of 
the Committee was to seek some valid means whereby 
stability of exchange might be assured, together with such 
a condition of the currency as would meet the requirements 
of trade. Briefly stated, the means recommended to secure 
this purpose are that the British sovereign should be made 
a legal tender and a current coin in India; and that the 
Indian mints should be thrown open to the unrestricted 
coinage of gold, on terms and conditions such as govern 
the three Australian branches of the Royal Mint. There 
can be no talk now of the reopening of the mints to silver. 
The Committee, composed of men of widely different 
views, can find nothing to throw doubts on the wisdom of 
the Government’s action of 1892. To return to the condi- 
tion of things prior to that time, without an international 
agreement, would undoubtedly result in renewed instability 
of the exchanges between India and gold-standard coun- 
tries. It has long been a truism that exchange fluctuations 
act in restraint of international trade, and the Committee 
argues that since more than four-fifths of India’s sea-borne 
foreign trade is with gold-using countries, the balance of 
advantage is heavily in favour of stability of exchange 
with those countries. Silver monometallism being out 
of the question, the practical alternative is a gold 
standard, and a gold standard without a gold currency 
the Committee regards as impossible. That body is 
opposed to any borrowing of gold for the purpose of 
establishing this currency, and it would rely upon the 
trade demand to maintain the standard. A gold basis 
one of the witnesses likened to a movement towards 
bringing the railway gauge on the side branches of the 
world’s railways into unison with the main lines, and 
the comparison is very apt. It will also be obvious that, 
besides facilitating the interchange of commodities, a gold 
standard would be a most effective means of attracting 
capital to India. The vastness of the country’s resources 
is. undoubted. Unquestionable also is the necessity for 
the investment of foreign capital for the development of 
these resources, and this capital can, to all intents and 
purposes, only be drawn from the gold-standard countries, 
and then only with the assurance of a fair return calcu- 
lated on a fixed rate of exchange. British capital, said 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, would be at once forthcoming 
if the British investor received this assurance, and 
naturally the Committee attaches great importance to this 
argument. In .these circumstances the flow of gold 
towards India should be considerable enough to leave a 
balance in retention there sufficient to meet the regular 
expansions in the currency demands. 

The proposals are not without objections, of course ; 
it would be a marvel to alight upon a scheme that would 
prove absolutely infallible for the mending of India’s 
financial ills. The conditions ruling in India are peculiar, 
and distinctly different from those which obtain at home. 
There is the fact that the majority of transactions are on a 
small scale; that the people, as a whole, would not see 
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much gold; and that complete convertibility would involye 
responsibilities of no inconsiderable sort. But France 
and Germany both offer a way out of this difficulty, which 
is at least a remote one and of secondary importance. |t 
is feared, too, that there will be much hoarding of such 
gold as passes into the hands of the natives. This is a 
real fear, but if the natives are not to handle gold freely 
for a considerable time to come, it counts for less op 
a second consideration than it does on a first. The 
Committee’s argument in favour of a maintenance of 
the rupee at 1s. 4d. seems to us to be sound and 
commendable. It is the existing rate, and prices 
in India may be said to have adjusted themselves 
to it. Any alteration, therefore, would involve a mis. 
chievous disturbance of trade and business. The several 
changes proposed are all arbitrary, and would not in the 
least obviate this disturbance ; while to lower the sterling 
value would be anything but a blessing. It might, as the 
Committee observes, give temporary advantage to pro- 
ducers, and induce for a limited period a greater importa- 
tion of gold than would otherwise take place ; but all this 
would be at the expense of every holder of a rupee, or 
debt, or security for a fixed amount of rupees, and heavy 
taxation would be inevitable to provide more currency to 
meet the sterling requirements of the State. Altogether, 
we welcome this almost unanimous report as providing 
one of the most sensible and readily feasible of the many 
plans for dealing with the vexed question of India’s 
currency. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mining Matters 


THERE is no chance of improved business in South African mines 
until the Transvaal troubles have been resolved. The market in 
the earlier part of this week has been in a professedly despondent 
mood. The settlement passed off satisfactorily, and making-up 
prices revealed some very appreciable advances as compared with 
the previous figures. But the new account opened badly enough 
The attitude of Mr. Schreiner, coupled with the rather nebulous 
character of the concessions offered, kept business small. At the 
same time, the House as a whole has convinced itself that there 
will be no war, and the Mining market is only waiting for some- 
thing really tangible before letting itself go. The policy of steady 
pressure, in which it is a strong believer, has induced some con- 
cessions ; and its argument is that, if this pressure is only main- 
tained, all reasonable demands will be conceded. Outsiders may 
or may not be of the same mind; it is impossible to say anything 
really definite, and until a clear development becomes apparent 
the speculator, in his relation to the Kaffir market, may follow his 
own impressions, not forgetting, however, our reiterated advice to 
those who prefer to operate that they should expend only one-half 
of their intended outlay now and hold the other half back. The 
market is ripe for an advance, and as a fact it has already seen 
one little spurt. The gold yield of the Transvaal for last month 
constitutes another record—445,763 oz. for the Rand and 21,508 02 
for the out districts, or 467,271 oz. in all, against a previous best 
of 466,452 0z. in May. The effect on the market was practically 
nil, thanks to the state of politics—which, by the way, are likely to 
prevent the July figures from comparing very well with those of 
June, because of the desertion of the Basutos and the generally 
demoralised state of the country. , 
Westralian mines have been in a less unsatisfactory condition 
than Kaffirs, and that is about the best that can be said for them. 
The market has been dull, with only an occasional spasm of 
activity. Lake Views have been one of the best spots. They 
were put up on the last report from the mine, but profit-taking 
sent them back promptly. The Westralian gold export for the 
half-year is good. If the Colony is still a long way from justifying 
the prodigious sums of money invested in its mining properties 
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during the boom, it must yet be said for it that it is progressing 
rapidly and pretty consistently. The six months’ shipment of 
709,794 0z compares with 470,694 oz. for the June half of last 
year, and 265,330 oz. for the June half of 1897, Queensland is 
second among the Colonies on the basis of its gold yield, the 
quantity being reported as 451,400 0z., compared with 398,293 oz. 
for Victoria, and with 185,100 oz. for New South Wales. Indian 
mines have again been a firm market, but without any particular 
feature save the maintenance of interest on the part of investors. 


Copper and Tin 


Copper shares have not much to show, and the out ook for 
them is not reassuring. Their present range depends entirely 
upon the price of the metal, and the price of the metal depends 
entirely upon the ability of the American “combine” to retain its 
hold upon the market. It has shown strength hitherto, but soon 
or late the smash must come. Consumers are holding aloof as 
much as possible, while production is increasing. The effect of 
this last item was not apparent in the last monthly statistics 
because of the “ lifting” of stock off the market by the Americans. 
Unless these gentry are even stronger than they appear to be, 
they cannot hope to go on playing this game to the end of the 
chapter, and when they think fit to unload, the man who will be 
safe is the man who has got from under. Altogether, copper 
descriptions are too dangerous to play with at present. Tin, on 
the other hand, is a distinctly strong market. Mining 
activity has failed hitherto to respond to the huge rise 
in quotations, and the last week or so has seen a recru- 
descence of speculation in the metal. The visible supplies con- 
tinue to shrink, and are now much below even what was regarded 
as the dangerously low level of the end of last year. Reports, 


which may or may not be reliable, hold out little prospect of any 
immediate increase from the Straits, which are responsible for 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s annual supply, and improvements 
in other quarters are singularly slow in showing themselves, It 


seems probable that the Chinese on the Straits tinfields are 
adopting the device of restricting the output in order to keep up 
the price, which is now about £130 per ton. This, at least, is our 
inference from the increase in the number of Chinese miners since 
the beginning of the year, and the decline in the production. 


Property 


The past week has been a busy one at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard. Business has been active, and the tone has continued good. 
On Monday freehold ground-rents of the value of £2,567 10s. per 
annum will be offered on property at Peckham and Camberwell, 
and of the value of £345 on property at Gunnersbury. There 
will be an important sale of freehold licensed premises in Finch 
Lane, E.C.; of two houses in Camden Road ; and ofa freehold estate, 
Mackay’s Court Farm, and other property, at Stoke, eight miles 
from Rochester. Tuesday will see the offer of freehold premises in 
Aldersgate Street and Half Moon Passage, E.C.; of freehold 
ground-rents at Southend, Isleworth, and Kingston ; of the Lark 
Hall Estate, near Newmarket; of a freehold pleasure farm at 
Plaistow ; of building land at Staines Junction ; and of residences 
at Richmond, Twickenham, and elsewhere. On Wednesday 
there will be submitted parts of Adventurer’s and King’s 
shares in the New River Company, supplemented by City 
ground-rents to the value of £250; the offer of Crown build- 
ings, partly freehold, in Old Broad Street; a freehold estate 
of 1,600 acres in the Severn Valley, six miles from Bristol ; 
two West End hotels ; a freehold factory site at Alperton, Middle- 
sex; some shop and house property at Millwall Docks, with 
long leases ; other leasehold residences at Blackfriars and South 
Kensington ; and freehold residences at Clapham Park and Lower 
Clapton. At Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, also on Wednesday, the 
Carstairs Estate, of 5,210 acres, in Lanarkshire, will be put up. 
Thursday at the Mart will see an assortment of freehold 
residences at Chislehurst and Eastley End, and houses and 
land between Ewell and Malden. The Camden Hall Estate, 
two miles from Horeham, will be offered at the Gildridge 
Hotel, Eastbourne ; and Deacles House, King’s Sutton, with farm 
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land, cottages, &c., covering 225 acres, at the Red Lion, Banbury. 
On Friday more ground-rents will be on offer, amounting to 
£250 1os., secured on licensed and residential property in West- 
bourne Grove. We are to have in addition a small sporting 
estate, Ebworth Park, on the Cotswolds; a freehold farm at 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex ; and other properties and land at Higham 
and Frindsbury, Kent ; with another farm at Reculver. 


Railway Notes 


Home Railways have done little worth speaking of, and no 
particular improvement need be looked for, even supposing the 
political clouds roll away, until more of the dividends appear. The 
traffics have been good, and the tone towards the end of the week 
shows a distinct improvement—for what that may be worth. It 
requires the stimulus of an unexpectedly good dividend or two, 
however, to exercise any real benefit. The first to come along, 
that of the Great Central, has been received with decidedly mixed 
feelings. Having regard to the traffics and the expenses attending 
the extension of the system to London, it was generally expected 
that the dividend on the 1889 Preference Stock would be passed, 
and that the 1881 Preference would receive less than one-half of 
the five per cent. to which it is entitled. As it turns out, the full 
dividends are declared on both these stocks, and to that extent 
the announcement came as a pleasant surprise. When, however, 
it was reflected that, in order to meet the charge on the 
first-named of the two, the sum of £25,000 had been taken from 
the special reserve provided to meet the special expenditure con- 
nected with the opening of the London line, satisfaction was very 
much chastened. But, making all allowance, it remains that the 
distribution is above the expectation. It is poor enough, anyway, 
and has no parallel since 1893, the year of the great coal strike 
in the Midlands. The outlook does not strike us as particularly 
promising ; for, though the new line is earning money, it must be 
a long time before it contributes materially to the income of the 
Company. For the rest, the Home Railway market has nothing 
to show that is of any moment, except the improvement in Metro- 
politans—which justifies our remarks that the position has been 
very amply discounted. 

American Railways have been one of the best markets of the 
week, and have received scarcely any set-back, even of the most 
temporary character. The market has, in fact, continued in a 
buoyant condition, and for the immediate present the prospects of 
activity are good. The Louisville dividend was fair, though not 
startling, and did not exercise much effect. The Milwaukee traffic, 
however, was unusually good. Crop reports are distinctly more 
favourable, and money is expected to be easier. 


Consols 


The earlier part of the week saw a further considerable decline 
in Consols. Money rates, and the other disabilities to which 
reference has been made in these columns, were contributory 
causes, and the little disquietude over the political situation was 
not without its effect. Seeing that brokers had been somewhat 
urgent in their advice to clients to realise holdings, the pronounced 
decline was easily accounted for. There were, however, some 
exceptional influences at work ; and when there was a sharp rise 
on Wednesday, quite a shoal of explanations was circulated about 
the market. Involvements in connection with underwriting adven- 
tures were spoken of; it was stated that the selling was attri- 
butable to the discount houses, which preferred to realise rather 
than borrow from the Bank on that institution’s stiff terms ; and 
we were assured, further, that German banks had been realising 
owing to their inability to get a big line of German bills dis- 
counted. Moreover, it was rumoured that the authorities had 
thought better of their proposals in the matter of enlarging the 
scope of the Post Office Savings Bank investments. Most of 
these hypotheses are wild—they are nothing better than shots in 
the dark. The point is that the selling ceased, from whatsoever 
quarter or quarters it emanated. Some of the disabilities remain, 
and though they appear to be sufficiently discounted it is quite 
possible we shall see a set-back again. The Bank Rate has now 
been raised, and that has to be considered. 
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W. S. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. Henry Newidoilt) 


SHAKESPEARE’S dead at Stratford that lived so merrily, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Underneath the chancel flags as snug as snug can be, 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so. 

Court an’ camp an’ hostel, farm an’ heath an’ glade, 
Wi’ fairy-folk a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the love-lamps flashin’, an’ the bright swords clashin’ : 
He sees it all as plainly as he saw it long ago. 


Shakespeare was a Stratford man, an’ wrote a play or two, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Gaily to his death he went as gentlemen should do, 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so. 

Take those plays, O England, keep ’em by your hand, 
Read ’em when your fiction ’s runnin’ low ; 

There’s the stuff for thinkin’, am’ the wine for drinkin’ 
A full an’ brimmin’ measure as he filled it long ago. 


Shakespeare’s dead at Stratford until the crack o’ doom, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 
A-takin’ of it easy in the stillness an’ the gloom 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so. 
Move ye by the deep sea, move ye by the land, 
Move ye to have speech of friend or foe, 
Where the old flag’s flying, an’ the old tongue’s cryin’, 
You shall hear the word of Shakespeare as he wrote it 
long ago. 
T. W. H. Crosianp. 


IN PASSING 


Mrs. ALAN GARDNER was the centre of curiosity at her father, 
Sir James Blyth’s concert. She has shot more big game, in- 
cluding seven tigers, than any other living woman, and has 
brightly described her adventures in some lively volumes. Very 
pretty and dainty, of slight but compact physique, she is a Vice- 
President of the Liberal Federation and will actively support her 
husband, Colonel Gardner, when he stands for East Marylebone. 
The pair intend spending the autumn in Kerry and the winter in 
Somali-land. 


Pierre Loti is now naval attaché to the French Legation in 
Persia. The surroundings should stir his. sensuous poetic nature 
to fresh outpourings. His delicate observation will shed a new 
light on this land of romance. The yachting expedition on which 
he tried to lure Madame Sarah Bernhardt is perforce postponed. 


Mr. C. A. Cripps, Q.C., the member for Stroud, is now a pro- 
minent Conservative politician. His delivery is not good and his 
voice is rather high-pitched, but few men are heard with greater 
attention on both sides of the House. Astute and practical, he 
has written luminous explanatory books on clerical legislation and 
compensation. He is as keen an agriculturist as any of his con- 
stituents. He gave up a practice of fifteen thousand a year at 
the Parliamentary Bar to devote himself to national legislation. 


The Duchess of Newcastle, unlike her husband, is a keen 
sportswoman. She has lately established large kennels at Clumber 
specially devoted to Borzois hounds. At dinner one is stretched 
on either side of her chair, rather to the alarm of new domestics. 
Her experiments in spaniel breeding are being watched with 
interest by dog-fanciers. 


We have heard much lately of caterpillars falling from trees 
and bushes at a blast blown from a horn or any other sudden 
sound, and there is nothing at all improbable in the account, upon 
a priori grounds. It is well known that caterpillars of all sorts, 
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with their delicate skins and soft, jelly-like bodies, are extremely 
sensitive to both light, heat, and sound, apparently in an almost 
mechanical way. Their tendency to climb steadily up the branches 
of a tree or shrub, ever working higher and higher as they feed, 
is due to a sensitiveness of their body-tissues to light, which causes 
them involuntarily and mechanically to swing “head on” to the 
brightest light rays, much as the magnetic needle swings into line 
with the Polar currents. In fact, a special term—* phototropism,” 
or “light-turning ”—has been coined and applied to this faculty, 
which seems very‘similar to the well-known “heliotropism” of 
flowers and leaves which face toward the sun. It is believed to 
be the same power which impels thousands of our birds on their 
migrations by night to dash against the windows and lenses of 
lighthouses, and moths to fly into the candle, literally drawn to 
the light as iron-filings are drawn by the magnet. 


Moreover, caterpillars have a most familiar habit of promptly 
loosing their hold and curling up into a motionless ring as if 
dead or stunned the moment they are frightened in any way, by 
shaking the branch, touching them, or even breathing upon them, 
a form of the curious death-feigning (letismulation) found in so 
many animals, even as high as the classic “’possum.” 


And when we remember that much of the “ moving” effect of 
stirring music upon ourselves is due to the vibrations which it sets 
up in our abdominal contents, we can well imagine that the vibratory 
waves set up in the soft jelly of the caterpillars body by the blast 
of a dinner horn are more than sufficient to shock him into 
“ playing possum” at once, and falling paralysed into the sheets 
spread for him. 


THE CANADIAN TO THE OUTLANDER 
(Dedicated to Brothers in South Africa) 


God wrote on the face of the Briton, 
“ True_to my brother I stand” ; 
But the men who sit in council 
Hide the sign with the silver hand. 


And the brother that’s yoked with the oxen 
Calls Briton to Briton in vain ; 

For the men who sit in Council 
Must reek of the worldly gain. 


Fight first, is the law of the Briton, 
Then ask for the help you need : 
But the men who sit in council 
Of the blood take little heed. 


Ye have fought in the outlands, brothers ; 
Ye have bled, not wise, but well ; 

Shall the men who sit in council 
Keep you in a living hell? 


The cry of the outlawed brother 
Thunders across the sea ; 

And the men who sit in council 
Must act, or cease to be. 


W. A. FRASER, in the ‘‘ Canadian Magasine.” 


The Royal Company of Archers is sometimes confused with 
the ancient Scottish archers who formed the famous Scots Guard 
of France—familiar to readers of “Quentin Durward.” There 
never was any relation, however, between the two. The Scots 
Guard of France was composed of some of those Scots who went 
to the assistance of France in the fourteenth century. The first 
appearance of Scottish auxiliaries, as a distinct body, was at the 
battle of Poictiers, in 1356, at which King John was taken 
prisoner by the English under the Black Prince ; but it was not 
till later that the Archer Guard was instituted. Its formation is 
usually ascribed td Charles VII. For several centuries the Archer 
Guard enjoyed very high privileges, and up till the close of the 
sixteenth century most of the members were Scots. From that 
time the proportion of Frenchmen in it rapidly increased, and by 
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the end of the seventeenth century almost the only things pertain- 
ing to the original nationality of the corps were its name and the 
distinctive answer of the members at the roll-call—* I am here.” 
In 1678 Hepburn’s Regiment, with which the Scots Guard had by 
then been incorporated, was called home to this country, and became 
an integral part of the British army. It is now the Lothian Regi- 
ment or the Royal Scots. It takes precedence of all other 
regiments of the line, and claims to be the oldest regiment in the 
world. 


The Royal Company of Archers (the Queen’s Bodyguard for 
Scotland), with which the Prince of Wales dined in Holyrood 
when in Edinburgh last week, is said to have been established by 
James I. of Scotland, and to have been composed of men who 
were bound always to be near the Sovereign’s person. There is 
a tradition, alluded to by Her Majesty in “ Leaves from the Journal 
of Our Life in the Highlands from 1848 to 1861,” that at Flodden 
the body of James IV. was found covered and surrounded by the 
bodies of the Archer Guard. The corps, as at present existing, 
dates from 1676. One of its privileges is the liberty to dine 
annually at Holyrood Palace ; another gives to its Captain-General 
the office of Gold Stick in Scotland. The Archers act as body- 
guard to the Queen in Scotland on all State occasions. 


A DREAM 


Cool winds are blowing on the heathery brae. 
It is the time of night—the world is wrought 
For starry contemplation—gusts of thought 
Surge in the vast. Before my vision lay 
New oceans gernmed about with sun-bright isles, 
Peopled with creatures girded up with gold, 
Women men’s love made glorious to behold, 
Men clad with sunshine of fair women’s smiles, 
Fountains of purity and fadeless youth. 
With a glad heart I turned my steps to seek 
Their starry groves and streams. A scroll unfurled 
A cloud from heaven : “ This people loveth truth.” 
I rose and hid my tear-bespangled cheek. 
Woe’s me! For I had dreamed it was the world. 
From “' Jephthah and other Mysteries, Lyrical and Dramatic.” 
By Aleister Crowley. (Kegan Paul.) 


SCENE.—Spiritualistic Meeting. Spirit of departed lady dimly 
discerned in background. 


WIDOWER (addresses Spirit). Is that you, ’Arriet? 
SPIRIT. Yes ; it’s me. 

WIDOWER. Are you ’appy, ’Arriet? 

SPIRIT, Yes; very ’appy. 

WIDOWER. ’Appier than you were with me, ’Arriet? 
Spirit. Yes ; much ’appier. 

WIDOWER. Where are you, ’Arriet ? 

SPIRIT. In’Ell! 


The Hague Peace Conference, whatever its result, has at least 
swelled the autograph album of Messrs. Mabie, Todd, of Swan Pen 
fame. This enterprising firm forwarded a sample of their pens 
to every member-of the Conference, with a polite request that 
the specimen might be used for the promotion of peace. The 
delegates at the Hague are nothing if not polite, and so Messrs. 
Mabie, Todd can show letters of acknowledgment and thanks from 
Some of the most famed diplomatists now living. 


It is not every day in the week that a man is able to say that, 
at the comparatively mature age of thirty-seven, he has been 
called upon to attend the funeral of his great-grandmother. This, 
however, has just happened in India (where, it must be re- 
membered, marriages take place considerably earlier than they do 
here). A few weeks ago, according to a Vizianagram contemporary, 
the great-grandmother of the Rajah of Bobbili died at the 
advanced age of ninety. At her obsequies, the Rajah followed 
the funeral palanguin to its last resting-place. 
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The recent death at Benin of Lieutenant Uniacke (19th 
Hussars) reminds an Indian paper of a romantic incident that took 
place at Hyderabad just one hundred years ago. It appears that 
the English Resident (a Major Kirkpatrick) gallantly sheltered in 


‘his house a young native lady who was about to be forced by her 


relatives into a distasteful marriage. As the readiest means of 
affording the distressed lady the assistance she desired, he married 
her himself. In due time the union was blessed by the birth of 
two children—a boy and a girl. They were, when quite young, 
sent home to be brought up. The daughter, who married into an 
English family, was the grandmother of the young officer who died 
in action the other day on the West Coast. 


CRICKET MEMS 


LorD’s is not the usual hunting ground for harassed Whips ; but 
on Tuesday afternoon the following illiterate notice, written in a 
cramped handwriting, was affixed to the new tape-board in the 
Pavilion :— 
“ Sir W. Walrond, 
Please Send all m.p.’s to the 
house of Commons at once.” 


Mr. F. E. Lacey, the Secretary of M.C.C., also wandered round, 
telling stray politicians they were wanted, quite irrespective of 
what party they belonged to. 


Among those who have paid two hundred guineas to become 
life members of Lord’s are Lord Aberdare, Lord Hindlip, Lord 
Tiverton, Lord Dunsandle, Sir Robert Filmer, Mr. Anderson 
Critchett the oculist, Mr. Eric Hambro and Mr. Rupert Guinness, 
the well-known oarsman. 


A vigorous movement is being organised to remove Eton and 
Harrow from Lord’s and to permit the game to be played at the 
two schools on alternate years. The principle works most suc- 
cessfully in the cases of Charterhouse v. Westminster, Eton v. 
Winchester, and Sandhurst v. Woolwich. It is argued that the 
alterations at Lord’s have spoilt the picturesque aspect of the 
game, and that the boys would bat better before less numerous 
but, more discriminating spectators. 


Mr. D. L. A. Jephson achieved a wonderful performance for a 
lob bowler by getting Hayward, Brockwell, Storer, Trott, Hirst, 
and Mead caught off his deliveries at a cost of twenty-one runs. 
He met with a great reception, and no one cheered him more 
heartily than Mr. A. W. Ridley, whose underhands enabled Oxford 
to win tbree close contests in the early seventies. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Jephson began his cricket career as a fast bowler, 
and never bowled a lob until four years ago. He invariably puts 
eight fieldsmen on the leg-side. 


Privately educated, Mr. Jephson went up to Cambridge in 
1890, and obtained his blue with Messrs. F. S. Jackson, E. C. 
Streatfield, R. N. Douglas, and A. J. L. Hill, all Freshmen. The 
quintet have all represented the Gentlemen. Subsequently Mr. 
Jephson performed wonders for the Wanderers’ Club, and went 
into business partnership with a prominent member of that ener- 
getic suburban organisation. Since 1897 he has been a regular 
member of the Surrey team, and has batted with consistent 
steadiness. But at Hastings last September he gave an extra- 
ordinary display, being credited with 143 in an hour and fifty 
minutes—an innings which included thirty boundaries. 


Mr. W. M. Bradley, the Kent fast bowler, takes a very long 
run before delivering a fast straight ball. His pitch is no longer 
erratic, but his pace is nothing like so electric as that of Mr. 
Kortright. Up to this week in his entire cricket career he has 
taken 227 wickets at an average of eighteen runs apiece. Though 
only a crude bat, he has occasionally made a few runs, while his 
trundling, in conjunction with that of Mr. Mason, forms the main- 
stay of Kent. “Formerly in Lloyd’s, he is now connected with the 
eminent firm of solicitors in which the Kent captain is a partner. 
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772 
‘* MESSALINE”’ 


An effective, if unpleasant book; a picturesque mse-en- 
scene ; music which is undoubtedly clever; and a per- 
formance of decided excellence—Mr. de Lara’s ‘‘ Messa- 
line,” produced at Covent Garden on Thursday, possessed 
certainly, on its first presentation in London, many factors 
of success. Yet something less than unqualified success 
was certainly that actually achieved. What, then, was 
lacking? The one thing lacking, I think, was agreeable 
music. And this is, unfortunately, a sine gud non when 
opera is in question. ‘‘ Messaline” has all the elements 
of popularity save that one which is essential. An opera 
may have an absurd plot, ridiculous verse, and other 
deficiencies by the score, but it will live in spite of them 
all if its music is fine enough. It may enjoy, on the other 
hand, every conceivable advantage of this sort, but it will 
not live a day without that little elemental attribute of 
captivating music also. Mr. de Lara’s music is clever, 
powerful, passionate, languorous, rapturous, and many 
other things—but it does not captivate. Such, at any 
rate, was the experience of one friendly and attentive 
hearer. You listen, but are not convinced, much less 
carried away. 

On many grounds you cannot fail to respect, if not to 
admire. ‘‘ Messaline,” at least, is a serious work, to be 
seriously considered. Little or nothing is here of the 
feeble effeminate sentimentalism which is, perhaps, most 
commonly associated by the casual music-lover with the 
name of the composer of ‘*The Garden of Sleep.” 
Puerilities of that kind Mr. de Lara has certainly left far 
behind him in this work. As one has been told on every 
hand, this ‘‘ Messaline” is emphatically ‘‘ the strongest 
thing he has yet done.” And this, no doubt, is much. 
The high aim, strenuous labour, and indubitable accom- 
plishment which have gone to the production of the work 
one may respectfully salute. But music may be strong 
and skilful without necessarily making any claim to the 
permanent attention of the musician ; and that of Mr. de 
Lara, I fear, is an instance in point. This is not to deny, 
of course, that occasional passages could be cited pos- 
sessed of that additional quality desiderated. Instance 
the music given to Hares in the second act, when he 
laments his desertion by Messaline, and that immediately 
following, in which the latter, visiting the stews in the 
pursuit of her pleasures, chants an invocation to that 
goddess of love and beauty whose dominion alone her 
depraved mind acknowledges. Then in the case of the 
third act, in that audacious scene between the lustful 
Empress and her gladiator-lover, which out-Tristans 
‘* Tristan” in the directness of its language and the 
frenzy of its passion, you have again many effective 
passages of a Tristanesque and Venusberg type; while 
throughout the remainder of the work there are other 
stray passages of more or less taking and melodious music 
which might be specified. 

But in general Mr. de Lara has been too obviously 
desirous of making his music ‘‘ strong” and ‘‘ dramatic” 
to admit of much in the way of mere ordinary melodic 
beauty, so that the ear tires sadly of his passionate, 
not to say frenetic, accents before the end is reached, and 
a net result of boredom and disappointment is finally 
begotten. Yet, from the merely technical standpoint, let 
it be admitted there is much to praise. Mr. de Lara 
handles his materials for the most part with admirable 
skill and freedom. Now and again, perhaps, there is a 
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sense of patchiness and scrappiness, of ragged ends and 
flats unjoined; but, generally speaking, the composer 
may be congratulated upon the mastery of his art which 
he displays throughout the opera. His workmanship is 
mostly first-rate. Barring, perhaps, a lack of variety and 
originality about his orchestration, the manner of his ex- 
pression is usually excellent. If his matter only were 
more interesting—if the various melodic phrases and 
motives which he employs so neatly were only more im- 
pressive, more significant, more charming in themselves— 
then the result would be so very different. At his present 
stage of development Mr. de Lara seems to have shed 
the facile fluency and cheap melodiousness of his earlier 
methods, without having come by the requisite superior 
inspiration which he aims to substitute therefor. But 
this is not to refuse him congratulation upon the 
achievement of a serious and interesting attempt at 
opera, not necessarily to be despised because it cannot be 
pronounced an unequivocal success. With his youth, his 
ambition, his unquestionable capacity and skill, Mr. de 
Lara has everything still on his side, and ‘‘ Messaline” 
certainly gives one warrant to look with interest for the 
next production of his pen. H. A. S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“THE WEATHER HEN”—“EL CAPITAN” 


In the case of the most distinguished modern example of 
literary partnership, Undergraduate verse has long since 
decided on the several merits of Dr. Liddell and Dr. 
Scott. But who is going to make out an accurate account 
for Messrs. Bute Thomas and Granville Barker, twin 
authors of ‘‘ The Weather Hen”? It seems improbable that 
they both write dialogue after the same remarkable 
pattern, and with the same distressing labour and con- 
tortion, and it is probable (though not positive) that no 
one man would have left us so hazy as to the idea or 
intention which seems to animate the piece. This last is 
always rising like a trout at twilight and then disappearing. 
You are never left to lean over the bridge in peace; as 
sure as you do, then up comes the thing again. What it 
is you know not, save that it is a bore and is probably 
due to the need of reconciling two men’s theories. As 
to the dialogue, what you seem chiefly designed to 
admire is the passage between Mrs. Prior and her 
faithful Ferguson in Act IV. We will not call that 
unintelligible because we have a guess at the author's 
meaning, and don’t think it worth all this pother, 
with far-fetched and dear-bought phrases, portentous, 
insignificant. The difficulty here, indeed, is not to find out 
what the authors mean, but why they mean so little and 
make so much fuss about that; one fears that the right 
word is no other than pretentious. At the same time, 
‘* The Weather Hen,” apart from its excellent acting, has 
its happy moments. Naturally these occur when the 
authors forget to be clever. The moral idea of the whole. 
piece and the relations of Mrs. Prior and Ferguson are 
indeed beyond us. A Shakespearean actress to begin with, 
Mrs. Prior has married Mr. Marvel Prior, a dramatist and 
peculiarly unwholesome blackguard. To her enters James 
Ferguson, an old friend and colleague, who has been in 
love with her for years, and convinces her that she sins 
against her better nature who abides in horrid wedlock 
with Mr. Prior. She is much impressed, and arranges an 
elopement with Dick Battye, a boy of nineteen, meaning 
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no harm thereby, but only to get away from Prior. 
Ferguson finds her out; but, so far from exulting 
at the docility of his pupil, he is furious, and 
stops the elopement with rare, if improbable, tact. 
A general reconciliation follows, but it is decided that Mr. 
and Mrs. Prior shall no longer live together. Ferguson 
has a last interview with Mrs. Prior, and, having talked 
incessantly during the piece, now lets himself go. He 
bids her to stand alone, and reminds her, this philosophic 
Ferguson, that ‘‘ loneliness is the only test of strength.” 
He then departs for America (where he richly deserves to 
be a Senator by this time), and Mrs. Prior goes back to 
the stage. Obviously one is meant to admire Ferguson 
very much at this point, which the author, no doubt, con- 
siders the crux of the play—the ‘‘ cripex,” as Mr. John 
Farmer, of Balliol, used to say, meaning thereby the apex 
of the crisis. But we admire neither the ‘‘cripex” nor 
Mr. Ferguson. There is no evidence that either Mrs. 
Prior or Ferguson have anything to lose if they go to 
America together, and Mrs. Prior may quite well come to 
much more serious grief if left out on tour at 44 a week. 
Yet when he is besought to take her with him, all Ferguson 
can think of is to reprove the poor thing, like the ‘‘ grey- 
faced schoolmaster ” he is. 

These weighty matters we say we do not admire, but 
the lighter moments are capital. Ferguson’s frustration of 
the elopement, and the whole character of Dicky Battye, 
are entirely delightful, and not due merely to Mr. Graham 
Browne’s excellent acting. Mr. Courtney Thorpe plays 
Prior with such art and observation that most men in the 
audience are reminded of their worst experiences crossing 
the Channel. But the excellence of the portrait is not all 
of Mr. Thorpe’s contriving. And one might go on to 
multiply instances where the authors have fashioned 
cunningly. Briefly, they are at their best when they are 
least conscious, and their best is good. 

“ El Capitan,” the new American piece at the Lyric, 
calls less for any show of criticism than for the devout 
assurance that it is just what the great heart of the 
public wants. Mr. Souza, the composer, is also the 
author of the ‘‘ Washington Post.” That is to say, his 
work is loud, emphatic, and taking. Of such, too, is the 
writing and such the presentment of ‘‘ El Capitan,” under 
Mr. de Wolff Hopper, who sings and acts with great verve 
and gusto. ‘‘ El Capitan” has all the latest improvements 
in American humour, and is distinguished among its kind 
by being really a musical comedy, with a consistent story— 
not as those others, ‘‘most music ’all, most melancholy ” 
—to adapt the poet to define them. Y. B. 


SCULPTURE OF THE YEAR 


Tue first thing one notices in the Royal Academy sculp- 
ture-rooms is the large statue of Cromwell, ‘‘ to be placed,” 
the catalogue tells us, ‘‘near Westminster Town Hall.” 
As Mr. Thornycroft has produced the only decently suc- 
cessful statue of a public character put up in London 
within memory of man (I mean the Gordon memorial), it 
Was not unreasonable perhaps to entrust him with this 
important work. 

_And he has not entirely failed; the wart is there, and 
this fact will, to the public mind, almost constitute a 
Masterpiece (it would have meant incredible heroism to 
have left it out) ; and the figure, moreover, is modelled in 
4 stolid matter-of-fact way, at any rate more suited to the 
Subject than any parade of cleverness. But the thing 
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wants life. In Gordon’s statue I have always been worried 
by the undue importance of the boots, and here the details 
of buff-coat, sash, and boots are monotonous and heavy- 
handed in the extreme. I am not suggesting that the 
Protector’s figure should have been more elegant. On 
the contrary, I had rather exaggerate the unwieldiness of 
his envelope. Both the costume and the build of Cromwell 
forbade his being represented as of commanding height. 
Why not have gone in for a grander breadth? The bulky 
buff-coat of the period often verged on the grotesque, and 
anyhow its stiffness might have been enforced by treat- 
ing it with fewer and less salient forms, for such folds as 
there are in this material are deadened, simplified to the 
eye by the rough broken surface. I should like to have 
seen the coat treated as a large, simple mass in about two 
tones, the scarf and belt indicated quietly without strong 
blacks, and from this stiff formless mass the strong, living 
head standing out like that of some great pachyderm, 
insensitive on the surface but alive in the middle. 

In this contrast, I think, lay the key of the position, 
and boots and sword should have been subordinate to 
it. Mr. Thornycroft has broken up his buff coat into too 
many forms which extenuate its true significance as an 
extensive wart growth, and has hung the Protector over 
with real belt and sword and spurs, mechanically cast in 
bronze, just as Mr. Onslow Ford hangs over his horses or 
camels with real bits and straps and tassels, oblivious of 
the false value these get when transmuted all alike to the 
same hard unvarying metal. A recognition of the import- 
ance of colour and texture as factors zn simplifying the 
visual impression of complex forms is absolutely essential in 
monumental sculpture. 

Mr. Goscombe John’s ‘‘ Elf” is one of the disappoint- 
ments of the show. Shown in plaster last year, it seemed 
the one serious piece of modelling in the place, and, with 
the exception of the head, which was too strong in 
modelling for the rest of the figure, it showed a complete 
recognition of the axiom I have just attempted to lay 
down. Though a wonderfully close rendering of the 
model, it was no life cast, but gave, in hard white 
plaster, a rendering not too inadequate of the quality of 
flesh. In the arms and hands, for example, the skin 
is strong in colour, rough in texture, and the modelling 
consequently shows itself to the eye less crisply than on 
the gleaming whiteness of the back, and this quite inde- 
pendently of any difference of form. Mr. John quietly 
rendered this quality, not by leaving out forms, but by 
whispering them in the delicate folding into each other of 
almost parallel surfaces. In thus modelling in low relief, 
as it were, with the slight straightening out of contours 
consequent upon it (which he, nevertheless, managed with 
beautiful proportion and with no feeling of ‘‘ poorness ”), 
Mr. John achieved a real success. In marble it does not 
look the same thing at all, yet I think this is not so much 
due to intrinsic inferiority of form as to a disregard of the 
limitations and possibilities of the material. In an ordi- 
nary'English room, and certainly in the lecture-room at 
the Academy, marble is dazzlingly white, compared to its 
surroundings. The contour, therefore, takes at once 
great prominence, and simplicity of silhouette becomes of 
the {first importance. Almost all the best marbles are 
close reefed, so to speak, without unnecessary projecting 
limbs—depend upon it, the antiques that the barbarians 
mutilated did not entirely suffer from the process, and I 
wonder if anyone is really sincere in wishing the arms of 
the Venus de Milo restored. Then, again, the substance 
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of marble is semi-transparent, the surface glistening (Mr. 
John’s marble glistens very much indeed); and these 
qualities make very flat surface modelling almost invisible 
if contrasted with strong blacks, so that the elf’s 
thin arms are, like sticks, formless, except for their rather 
straight contour, and consequently look longer and 
straighter than ever, and the contour of the whole figure, 
insufficiently reinforced by interior forms, is straggly and 
ungainly from some points of view. Thin, twisted, sinuous, 
constantly broken into by the dark background, the 
figure should have been in bronze, it has most of the 
qualities that are undesirable in marble. 

At Knightsbridge last year was a perfect example of 
suitability in this respect, a work of Rodin’s, which dis- 
played very clearly the intrinsic beauty of marble‘rightly 
treated. This titan but half freed from his marble;prison 
seemed seen in the marble from the first. The mysteriously 
beautiful surface-modelling of which marble is ‘capable 
was utilised to the full, and indeed made - to ‘express 
everything. The thing had no blacks. Instead, the 
modelling had for a foil the pure white marble block which 
gave it a palpitating delicacy, but, at the same time, great 
force, so that wherever, for a moment penetrating the 
mass, the artist had lightly indicated the concealed, figure 
unearthing a shoulder or a knee with the merest flutter of 
delicate modelling, the hint was instantly effective. It 
was an extreme instance of devotion to the material, and 
I am glad that our sculptors have not burst out+with a 
crop of half-hewn blocks in imitation, but it was perfect 
of its kind. This year M. Rodin seems to me less 
satisfactorily represented; the group is not very in- 
teresting for a work of Rodin’s, and the bust of 
Bellona, though expressive enough, seems very much 
over-decorated. 

The first of English sculptors is almost unrepresented 
in the Academy, and one cannot help regretting this 
growing tendency on the part of Mr. Gilbert to neglect 
the annual exhibitions. Mr. Frampton and the!}Countess 
Fedora Gleichen are sufficiently, ill-advised to provoke 
recollections of his St. George. Mr. Frampton’s figure 
is quite unworthy of its author, and the Countess’s is 
naturally worse. By the way I should like to record my 
appreciation of her wall fountain at the New Gallery done 
in collaboration with M. Legros. It is soapy in modelling 
but has a certain old-fashioned charm, would look well 
in a garden I think, which is an important thing in a 
fountain. 

The best piece of sculpture in the Academy perhaps is 
Mr. Swan’s running leopard, a marvel of vitality. Another 
fine thing is the late Harry Bates’ group, a surprise I 
think even to his greatest admirers, and suggesting 
possibilities in him even greater than one had supposed. 
The little city which forms the base inevitably reminds you 
of cork, but the whole conception has great beauty. Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s Queen might have been much worse, but it 
again suggests comparison with the fine achievements of 
Alfred Gilbert in this direction. There was in his studio 
a short time back a small statuette of Her Majesty seated, 
somewhat on the lines of his famous throned Victoria, but 
showing her older, and it seemed to me finer than ever. 
When I remember the wonderful things to be seen in Mr. 
Gilbert’s workshops, I cannot help again regretting that 
the public should see so little of them. After looking at 
them the critic crawls home with a rather oppressive sense 
of his own unimportance. 


E. 
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INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS 


INTERNATIONAL athletic meetings are scarcely known to 


history. In giving its name as a generic title to cover 
all games, athletics proper have lost their old predomi- 
nance. But there are many signs that they are on their 
way back to favour. Some rather ridiculous Olympic 
games were held at Athens four years ago, and at the 
close of the lustrum the experiment is to be repeated at 
the Paris Exhibition. Yale University came over to 
England in ’94, and was defeated by Oxford; and in the 
next year Cambridge and the London Athletic Club sent 
teams to America which were in each case quite hopelessly 
outclassed. The meeting of the New York Club—in 
reality an American national team—and the L.A.C., who 
collected a fairly representative body of English athletes, 
must always stand as an epoch-making event. It had 
previously been our genial custom to scoff incredulously 
at American ‘‘ times” and timekeepers, but when we lost 
every single one of the eleven events, and five so-called 
‘* world’s records” were accomplished by our opponents 
it became clear that the Americans understood something 
about athletics which we did not. Whether we have 
thought it lawful to learn from an enemy, the meeting at 
Queen’s Club on July 22, which may be put down as the 
fourth international meeting in history, may be expected 
to decide. 

There are some things in American athletics which are 
certainly not lawful to learn. Our scrupulous distinctions 
between amateur and professional have not been fully 
appreciated across the water. The professional question 
there is only just beginning to reach a critical stage, 
and, in general, the Americans are still less sensitive, or 
perhaps less squeamish, on such matters than we of 
the older world; so New York was content to sweep 
together odd acrobats from remote corners, and the 
Universities saw no particular harm in holding out in- 
ducements to likely athletes to join the University staff 
for a period. 

Many absurd reasons have been put forward for the 
athletic superiority of Americans—in America. But the 
only true cause is to be found in their system of training. If 
we trained—which Heaven forbid !—as they do, we should 
doubtless at once lower—if the ambition is worth the 
pursuit—our existing records. To consider for a moment 
what their training system is :—As soon as an athlete is 
selected for an important contest he is packed off to the 
training quarters, where he is ‘‘ looked after” as though 
he were an unreasoning greyhound or precious steed. The 
trainer for the time is despot. His subjects train under 
his eye, at the time of day and for the exact periods that 
he in his omnipotency shall decide. The fare, the leisure, 
occupations, almost the companionship of the athlete, are 
supplied by the system. Again, the establishment itself, 
its hydropathic luxury, its exhaustive paraphernalia, its 
servants, its scientific, up-to-date appliances, have been 
built and prepared at great expense, solely for the one 
purpose; and training, like everything else, is capable of 
scientific treatment, and improves under it. Amateur, 
haphazard tactics must in the long run go under to 
serious, single-minded efforts. If one set of people like to 
give up everything to one object, success is almost 4 
certainty. Something of this we have learned. The two 
teams now gathered together respectively at Eastbourne 
and Brighton will not differ widely in preparatory rigout 
for the fortnight preceding the meeting, and may be ex- 
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pected, in the flat races at any rate, to come to the scratch 
in similar states of fitness, 

It will strike the world as curious that as much as 
four years has been allowed to elapse before our 


Universities have gained a chance of revenge. But in 
truth diplomatic negotiations have been proceeding inter- 
mittently all through the interval. Once a challenge was 
actually sent over from the united Universities of America, 
but it was found impossible to accept it for several 
reasons, some of which have been hinted at, but there are 
others. In the first place, there is no unity of standing or 
of sentiment among the collegiate bodies that come 
under the name of Universities in America; it was felt— 
and strongly felt—that the recognition of the status of all 
these centres would give scope for devious transactions, 
and the selecting of such a team was a prospect not 
regarded with unqualified favour by the Americans them- 
selves. Further, it was imperative for our Universities 
to stand above suspicion, in relation to the amateur, 
pseudo-amateur, and professional questions that were, 
and are still, disturbing the peacefulness of English 
pastimes. And so the challenge was rejected. But there 
was too much keenness to allow of the idea being dropped, 
and ultimately, thanks in some measure to the great tact 
that Mr. Sherrill has always shown in connection with 
English athletics, Oxford and Cambridge submitted a 
challenge to Yale and Harvard. These two Universities 
had shown such great eagerness to organise an 
amateur revolt against the insidiousness of athletic 
scholarships and hurried ‘ matriculations,” that their 
pre-eminence among American Universities was felt to 
supply a proper parallel to that of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Hence the motive of the challenge, its offer, and its 
acceptance. 

To prophesy the result of the meeting, further than 
that it will be enjoyable and productive of good feeling, 
would require a degree of boldness not to be desired. 
The “home team,” of course, has a natural advantage. 
Familiarity with the path, with certain technical details of 
the competition, are a cause of gain. It is the custom, 
for instance, in America to limit the ‘‘run” in the 
hammer-throwing and weight-putting by a low iron rail, 
by means of which the competitor may check his impetus. 
American hurdles, again, are run on cinders instead 
of on grass, and are upset by the slightest touch. 
Besides, the interruption of the voyage and the 
change of climate act as a partial handicap to our 
Visitors. Yet he would be a rash man who would feel 
confident of an English victory. Generally, as compared 


with America, we have excelled in long-distance running ; . 


but, unfortunately, Fremantle, who ranks highly among 
the pick of University three-milers, will be unable to com- 
Pete seriously, and the American champion is fresh from 
achieving a two-mile ‘‘ record.” In deeds of strength we 
always expect to lose, so slight in England is the popu- 
larity of the gymnastic displays dignified by the names of 
hammer-throwing and weight-putting ; while from the 
favour shown in America to sprinting—even fifty-yard or 
seventy-yard races are common items on a programme—we 
fear for the success of our sprinters. However, in Thomas, 
Oxford boasts one of the best hundred-yard runners 
that has been up for some time, and the jumpers and 
“middle-distance” runners are all of a good class. We 
may hope for revenge, but whichever way the success 


turns every good athlete will be content if the best side 
Wins, 
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‘*SHIFTING TIMBER”’ 


As we anticipated, the seed of Israel has triumphed at the 
Chess Congress, and Herr Lasker has emerged as easy a 
winner as Zukertort did in the London Tournament of 
1883 or Blackburne in the Berlin one of 1881. Steinitz, 
the erstwhile champion of the world, came out only a little 
in front of the three Englishmen who have from start to 
finish decorated the bottom end of the list. More curious 
than the triumph of race is the triumph of youth. The 
heroes of the tournament are the foreign boy-masters, 
Lasker, Janowski, Pillsbury, Schlechter, Marocsy—boys 
one may well call them in comparison with the grizzled 
veterans Bird, Steinitz, Blackburne, Tinsley, Mason. It 
seems to be a proof that chess professionalism is in no 
great odour in this country when we cannot produce a repre- 
sentative who is under forty years of age, especially as 
chess is a game at which nearly all the great players won 
their spurs before their beards were grown. It has been 
a pursuit fertile in youthful phenomena. Morphy, Tar- 
rasch, Lasker, Pillsbury, Walbrodt, Lipke, Charousek— 
they had all scarcely assumed the toga before achieving 
their reputation. That this country is rich in material 
scarcely needs saying. There are fifty clubs where 
there was only one twenty years ago, and it would be no 
exaggeration to say fifty players where there used to be 
one. But, then, though many attain the rank of first class 
amateurs, they never pass beyond it. For years not a 
single Englishman of any distinction whatever has offered 
to become a professional player at chess. It is true that 
Mr. Trenchard consented to fill a vacant place in last 
year’s tournament, but then he did it out of sheer enthu- 
siasm for the game—he is not likely to dream of making 
it more than a game. This curious state of things is, of 
course, capable of easy explanation.. Of all forms of 
professionalism that of chess is the most badly paid— 
because it is the most intellectual a cynic would perhaps 
say. A golfer, a cricketer, a billiard-player is infinitely 
better off. Then, again, our best amateurs are developed 
from classes that nurse ambition—for years past the pick 
of them have been discovered in the University teams. 
Who could expect or desire that such men would’ enrol 
themselves in the list of paid gladiators? Asa matter of 
fact, some were asked to take part in this tournament, but 
they with one accord declined. 

The individuals have done right, but the effects on the 
game are dismal. At every succeeding Congress the 
tendency towards wood-shifting—as a great expert names 
the German style—more and more takes the place of play. 
Your young foreign Jew takes to chess not as a pastime, 
but as a means of earning a livelihood. Accordingly he 
cares not a brass button for entertainment. He procures 
games and analyses their weakness, even as Lasker found 
the spot in the defence of Steinitz ; he studies how to win 
without endangering the draw ; and he exercises himself 
in the art of waiting patiently for the adversary’s mistake 
—in a word, he perfects himself in the science of timber 
shifting. Mr. Steinitz, who first formulated the theory, 
calls it the accumulation of small advantages. ‘‘I do not 
want to win a pawn; it is enough to weaken a pawn,” is 
a maxim characteristic of his style. It used to be success- 
fully carried out by him in his prime, and is so now by 
Dr. Tarrasch, who, however, has a genius all his own, 
by Lasker, Schlechter, Marocsy, and the rest who are 
experts at producing the dullest and most impregnable 
But there is no denying that it is the winning 


games. 
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style. Neither in match nor tournament can brilliance 
hold its own against timber shifting. So much is proved 


by this tournament. Janowski—a striking exception to- 


the general rule about young foreign masters—was a 
long way from Lasker at the end. We hear that he 
wishes to challenge him for the championship of the 
_world, and hope so promising a struggle will take 
place. Pillsbury, the cleverest of the younger genera- 
tion, had no better luck ; nor had Tschigorin, that master 
of attacking play. Blackburne, who has admittedly the 
greatest genius of them all, came out in the middle, even 
though he defeated Lasker in the only game the latter 
lost, and one of the most beautiful ever played across the 
board. The end of the tournament is, however, a blow to 
his tactics. It shows that brilliance is not of itself enough. 
The player of the future must manage to combiné the 
laborious analysis and mathematical accuracy of Tarrasch 
with whatever gift of combination he may possess. And 
yet who knows? Charousek is of the tribe of Morphy 
if ever man was, and had he not been prevented by 
most serious illness from taking part in the fray, it is 
possible enough that these moralisations would have had 
to take a different turn. P. A. G. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
LUCKY DOGS 


THE Ladies’ Dog Shows season set in with unusual severity this 
summer—one infers, with some reference to the “ dog days.” Why 
midsummer should be chosen as the most suitable time in which 
to display to the best advantage the various good points of the 
canine species, it is hard to imagine. Everything would seem to 
be against them, from the falling out of their coats to a general 
exhibition of temper far from compatible with the docility we 
usually connect with the domestic pet. 

No woman with the least regard for her nerves should ever 
visit that miniature pandemonium, a pet dog show. Dogs are ina 
great many respects very like men, they cannot suffer any physical 
discomfort in silence. Everyone must know of it. There is no 
question of sitting down quietly and facing the inevitable, whether 
in the one case it be enclosure for a day or so in a narrow cage, 
or in the other, an uncomfortable darn in the toe of a sock. In 
both a noise must be made. It is accounted for by the 
fact that dogs, like men, have but little adaptability. Now 
take the cat, in most respects as typical of women as its 
arch-enemy resembles men in character! How differently 
under the circumstances would she comport her sensible self! A 
good deal of wonder, not untempered at the beginning with 
wriggling and scratching ; a thorough investigation of the sur- 
roundings, with a great regard for detail ; and finally, after a 
little quiet consideration, accompanied by minute attention to the 
affairs of the toilet, she accepts the situation with, if not indifference, 
at least silence. It is, of course, due to their power of dissembling 
that cats and women are enabled to assume an attitude of stoicism 
never adopted by dogs or men in the presence of the minor 
worries and discomforts of life. The former suffer just as much ; 
but, unless there is the prospect of some immediate gain, they do 
not show it by making a noise. They reserve this weapon (an 
irresistible one in their hands) for desperate occasions, having 
learnt from experience that its constant use but blunts both it 
and the feelings to which it so painfully appeals. The comparison 
might be driven to death, and that with hardly a sign of ex- 
haustion. Dogs—the dears !—in comparison to their feline 
enemies, we all acknowledge to be less subtle, of an honester 
turn; always obvious, more lovable, but how much less in- 
teresting ! 

It is rather strange how, as cats are so typical of femininity, 
dogs seem to convey a masculine spirit to their owners or breeders. 
Perhaps this accounts for a certain air detectable in the attire of 
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the lady exhibitors at all the dog shows. It is amusing to watch 
them as they strut about in all too short tweed skirts, which leave 
little in the length of their feet to the imagination of the beholder, 
They always carry a dog-whip, even when the exhibit is a 
Pomeranian puppy, and they appear to talk very learnedly on al] 
matters connected with the kennel. Were the “pose of the 
pantaloons ” not done to death one might be amused ; and in Spite 
of everything they prove themselves entirely “womanly” at times, 
For example, a certain annual ladies’ show, hitherto always heldin 
the Royal Aquarium, took place this season in a well-known 
suburban place of entertainment ; for, as the ladies had failed to come 
to terms with the management of the former establishment, they 
determined to hold the show on their own account, and manage 
things themselves. They did manage things, and, according to 
their own ideas, found it necessary to exercise the animals ad /i},, 
with the result that visitors found the benches empty for many 
consecutive hours, “ all show and no dogs” being the order of the 
day. Entirely feminine, of course! Strange types are to be seen 
among the exhibitors ; and, what is a curious thing in itself, the 
owners so often resemble the animals themselves. There sits a 
stout lady of some fifty odd summers. She has an open book on 
her lap, but the heat of the day has overpowered her interest, 
and occasionally, as she doses off, the likeness to the fat fawn 
pug on exhibition just above her head is almost startling. A 
friend stops just in front—a spare lean woman with a tendency to 
squint. 

“‘ My dear Charlotte, is it really you? What on earth are you 
doing here?” 

“Just what you see. What ages since we’ve met ! and how thin 
you are! You see, I’ve grown fat on raising pugs and reading 
French novels. What d’you think of ‘Jim Jamieson’ ?” 

“T think he snores abominably. Where are the children?” 

“What children? Oh, my olive branches! Good gracious, 
they’re all feathered and flown long ago; that’s why I’ve taken to 
pugs and impropriety,” holding up a mauve paper-covered book 
with “Bel Ami” in fantastic black letters scrawled across the 
front. “ What a marvel of madness he is! though I think this 
mere nonsense on the whole. No light and shade; after all, one 
feels poor ‘ Bel Ami’ was not any worse than the rest of ’em—in 
the book, that is ; for me, it’s a mistake. Don’t you agree?” 

“T haven’t read the book—and, personally, all that kind of 
thing bores me to extinction when it doesn’t irritate me, as much 
as that ugly little animal’s snoring” 

“ Sweet darling, he’s not ugly ; but I remember, Mary, you 
always had a quite false sense of the beautiful. 1 distinctly recall 
your blind admiration for the French master at school. What a 
long time ago it all seems !” 

“ Good thing, too, since it has given us time to get weaned of 
such follies, though——” 

“Yes, I know what you’re going to remark—that I went on 
with my follies. Well, I admit I married, if——” 

“No, Charlotte, I was alluding to the pugs and de Maupas- 
sant.” 

“Oh, Molly, don’t preach ; besides ‘ Jim Jam’ must have his 
Bengers.’ 

“ Good-bye, then——” 

“No, don’t go. I'll get relieved when my maid comes back— 
‘Jim Jamieson’ must have company—and then we'll go and have 
some tea.” 

Further on two sporting-looking men are talking :— 

“ Low-down lot of curs, ain’t they, Dewhurst ?” 

“Rather! It does give me the needle to see all these women 
fussing and fondling them—useless, unsportsmanlike _ little 
monsters |” 

“ Seen the beagles ?” 

“Yes, that’s why I came; Amy's showing a beauty or two—” 

“Yes, by Jove, ain’t they?” 

“Only thing in the show—see that pretty little woman there 
in the violety gown? No—on your left—it’s all tight at the back, 
and looks like ome/ette souffize or pink sea-foam round the tail—" 

“The one with the strings to her hat, créfe or chiffon, 
something ?” 

“Yes, that’s she.” 
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“Well?” 

“ Well, I was passing just now, and I stopped to talk to a pal of 
mine—he’s with her at present—and she was discussing the 
respective merits of her beastly little Japanese spaniel and another 
equally hideous cur. ‘For my part I don’t agree with you,’ she 
said. ‘You seem to me all wrong. I have every confidence 
that he’ll throw a good bone ——’ What d’you think of that ?” 

“Gives me what Marie Lloyd calls the ‘fair sick.’ Daisy 
always says I’m narrow-minded about these things, but really I 
can’t help it.” - 

“ T agree with you, and, d’you know, I can’t even see how you 
can call that violet person pretty |” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W1. 


THIS season has been essentially a musical one. We are all 
musical nowadays, but I could find it in my heart to wish that my 
friends hadn’t all started different Arofégées, each one of whom 
would be sure to attain the giddy heights occupied by Patti and 
Melba, provided—of course there was a provided—I will buy six 
half-guinea tickets to assist them in bursting on an excited 
world. 

Last week I had to lend my house for one of these entertain- 
ments. This time it was Lady George’s protégée. “ My dear,” she 
said, “ you never heard such a voice. Patti heard her sing the 
other night and insisted on her being introduced, and told her 
she had never heard any one to equal her [Rather unlike Patti, I 
thought]. She has studied in Paris for six months [“ That doesn’t 
seem long,” I murmured]. She can’t live at home as she has a 
stepmother, and she tried hospital nursing, but she wasn’t strong 
enough for that, so she had to take up singing professionally. 
So knowing how good-natured you are, dear [Oh! my fatal 
amiability !], I said you would lend her your house: it is so much 
bigger than mine—otherwise she will have to take the Steinway 
Hall, and no one wants to go and be suffocated there. It is so 
kind of you [I had said nothing], and if you could just provide a 
little tea and coffee, you know! Yes, Friday the seventh is the 
day. Good-bye, dear! Thank you so much.” And Lady George 
disappeared down the staircase. 

When the afternoon of the day arrived which was to herald the 
arrival of a new genius who would make the five continents re- 
sound with her name, I found myself seated (very near the door), 
an unimportant member of an audience of two hundred ladies and 
three very old men. Carlton had gone to the club, and not one 
of my men friends would come and support me. The concert was 
supposed to begin at three. At a quarter past an agitated female, 
apparently rather affected by the heat, flopped on to the music 
stool, and played a sonata which was long and fathétigue. Mild 
applause—very mild, in fact. A longinterval. About a quarter to 
four we were privileged to listen to the adventures of “ Ninette, 
Ninon” in French. We had heard of the doings of that lively 
young lady all last season already, but after the lengthy 
interval we were so pleased to hear anything that we encored 
madly, and the second song given by the obliging Frenchman 
gave the violinist time to curl her hair in my boudoir before 
making her appearance. It was now the turn of the future prima 
donna. There was no delay this time. We clapped her vigorously 
as she took up her position on the platform. She coughed, opened 
her music, coughed again, looked at her accompanist, opened her 
mouth, and—a barrel organ under the windows started “ Let ’em 
all come.” I subsided on to the landing, and having sent James 
to order the organ-grinder away, we made a fresh start. Lady 
George nodded to me across the room, as much as to say, “ Now 
expect to hear something.” To tell you the truth, it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could hear anything at all. Her voice, which 
was just suited to a sick-room, had she stuck to her original plan 
of hospital nursing, had not sufficient strength to reach as far as 
the back of the room. When she opened her mouth she shut her 
eyes ; and when she opened her eyes, her teeth met tightly. It was 
a painful experience. I was only thankful I had been so firm 
about refusing to pay half a guinea for a chair in my own house, 
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which was what Lady George expected of me. Lady George is 0 
generous. 

It is on occasions like this that I long to be a man. 
would have sat through such an entertainment. They won’t even 
go to hear good music. At Sir James Blyth’s, on Monday, there 
were ten tiaras to one white waistcoat. But there is a time in 
every man’s life when even dinners bore him. When he gets to 
this stage he either marries or takes a circular ticket to Bohemia. 
Whichever course he adopts, he has repented it by the time he is 
fifty, and, refusing to acknowledge the stiffness in his knees, he 
plunges wildly into society and tries to be juvenile. There is 
always a girl who will encourage him to make an ass of himself, 
and convince him he is still fascinating. These reflections are 
inspired by Uncle Bertram. As a respectable country squire grow- 
ing turnips and cultivating shorthorns he is endurable, but to see him 
ploughing his way round the ball-room last night with my dearest 
enemy was a pitiable spectacle. He believed her, too, when she 
told him he danced better than Dick Trevor, with whom she led 
the cotillon at Hartover House. Dick Trevor is the best waltzer 
in town. Nobody knows who he is, beyond the fact that he 
literally danced his way into society like so many other “ out- 
siders,” for the average dancing man of the present day is either 
very young or very second rate. Weare all creatures of necessity, 
and since our jeunesse dorée will not dance, and we cannot sit out 
all night, we accept the male “bounder” and ask no questions 
about his sisters. The exact definition of a “ bounder” is hard to 
find. When a girl is engaged her fiancé invariably calls every 
man who looks at her one, and every wife thinks all her husband’s 
friends types of the species. No man considers himself one. 


No man 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
July 14, 1899. 
My DEAR FANNY,—You are to be commended to a literary treat 
—the perfect short story. Do not be surprised that the author is 
an American. It is only lately, methinks, that the English short 
story has escaped the stigma of the pot-boiler, and that mainly 
through the Keynotes Series and the Pseudonym Library. The 
Greater Inclination (Lane. 6s.) is the title of the book you are to 
read, Edith Wharton the author. The idea, I take it, is to show 
that, even when impulse may seem to have exposed the dominant 
proclivity of a person, a latent demand of his inmost (and therefore 
unsuspected) nature may effect his subjugation, or, at any rate, 
discover the relative insignificance of the competing voices 
within him. In the opening story we have an extremely 
skilful portrait of the intellectual affinity of a genius. She 
is the “Silvia” of his sonnet-cycle, “the Mrs. A. of his ‘ Life 
and Letters.’” But the asterisks in the “ Life and Letters” were 
merely shams ; he had never said tender unprintable things to her. 
What she wanted was love, and her heart’s curiosity was not 
satisfied till she had made one young man detest the sonnet- 
cyclist and love her vainly for her own unhistoric sake. In another 
story the innate repugnance of youth to death overcomes all 
tenderness, and makes a wonderful, almost heroic liar of a widow. 
In a third, we see innate conventionality, love of the world’s 
esteem, distilling poison in the life of a divorcée; in a fourth, 
pity for a woman leading an artist to refrain from creating a 
masterpiece ; in a fifth, the mere love of hearing herself speak 
replacing poverty as the cause of a woman’s delivering misleading 
lectures. The book fairly bristles with sharp things—e.g. “ The 
dimple came out. . . as punctually as a cuckoo in a Swiss clock,” 
but the thing to insist on is this: that the stories are—with the 
solitary exception of a mannered and inconclusive piece in 
dramatic form—little masterpieces. The perfect short story 
abridges circumstance to the verge of effacement; it paints and 
paints. Half the short stories written are mere anecdotes bungled 
by literary carpenters. Here comes a woman who knows how to 
paint. Mr. Henry James has influenced her, no doubt (the last 
story in thg book is, in fact, “The Liar” inverted) ; but the in- 
fluence has been for good. 
Mr. Longstaff’s first book elicited a phrase of exquisite 
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ambiguity from Mr. Gladstone—“ I should scruple to say that you 
have not ‘ the root of the matter in you.’” Perhaps he was scared 
by “Passion with blood-rubies in her yellow hair,” recognised by 
an eloquent and generous contemporary as the companion of our 
poet’s muse. Now Weeds and Flowers (Greening. 2s. 6d. net.) 
lies before me, and I reluctantly enter a protest against rhymes 
such as “saw” and “war.” When will poets learn that while 
imperfect assonances such as result from the difference of vowel- 
values (e.g. love and grove) may be charming, the intrusion of a 
consonant in the rhyming syllable is a hideous blunder? For the 
rest there is a good deal of strength in Mr. Longstaff’s writing, 
though you will tell me that his rather carnivorous love-passages, 
reminding one of the Swinburne who wrote “ Faustine,” are “un- 
pleasant.” I find myself admiring individual lines, but confused 
by a torrent of metaphor. For a breath of his power let me cite 
this :— 
“Oh! I fear 

The red leaves dead, the autumn skies. 

I have you here ; 

Now! before Love dies, 

O God! Let us PRETEND 

(Before God send 

The winter hours), 

Let us pretend that leaves are flow’rs. 

Let us but kiss. 

It is a lie— 

Let’s say it is, 

That Love can die.” 


Talking of love, I am not of those who hold that in the Song 
of Solomon is expressed “the love betwixt Christ and His 
Church.” Consequently I do not accept that “Song” as a reason 
for describing dramatically the love of Christ “in terms borrowed 
from the language of conjugal affection.” When I find the soul 
saying 

“ You'd better go and seek some other bride. 
Many may fancy you.. .” 


I lament the triteness to which Mr. Robert Thomson’s conceit 
has condemned him in Zhe Heavenly Bridegroom (Elliot Stock). 
That he has a talent for metaphor, however, is visible in these 
lines :— 


“Thou’rt like the reed that by the river grows, 
Which ere it can its melody disclose, 
Must first be slashed and pierced, and wounded deep 
To wake the hidden music from its sleep.” 


Yet how this neat quatrain is rebuked, as Mrs. Meynell would 
say, by one line by Mr. Francis Thompson :— 


“ Ah ! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?” 


Monatbozo, by Mr. Francis Neilson (Macqueen. 25. 6d.) is a 
libretto founded on the hero-god, named in the title, who was 
wrongly identified by Longfellow with Hiawatha. Monabozo is the 
illegitimate son of the West-Wind (the offence against decorum 
will pass, I hope). His father has laid on him the task of winning 
the Sacred Wampum Belt. Instead he prefers the fay Misko- 
deed :— 

“ The light of love that fills my soul 
And gives the night an aureole.” 


Thus are Objibways proved to be as modern mortals. The 
libretto contains many flat-lines, but the lamented Anton Seidl, for 
whom it was written, “asked for effects without giving the 
slightest consideration to the niceties of poetic form.” 

We have been overlong on Pegasus, Fanny. Feelest thou 
sky-sick? Let us, with a flip-flop, to land then, with a word or 
two concerning London, by Mr. J. W. Cundall, which appears in 
the second edition (Greening. 6d.). ’Tis a useful book, though 
not wholly free from the suspicion of containing 7éc/ame para- 
graphs ; but I see no mention of the new adornments or “ desecra- 
tions ” in St. Paul’s and the new walks thrown open to the public 
in Kew.—Yours faithfully, B. ROUSER. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
STATE TRIALS * 


THERE is an ancient superstition, much in favour with the 
writers of political articles, that the average man makes 
at once for the leader in his daily news- 
paper; but some experience of the type 
leads one to believe that he prefers the 
sporting news, the money market, the police reports, and 
that he is vastly more interested concerning Briggs and 
Captain Dreyfus than in last night’s debate or the 
threatened rising in Macedonia. It may not be a very 
noble taste, but it exists on an immense scale, and, despite 
the tears of Chadband and the sobs of Stiggins, it seems 
likely to continue. Moralists and philosophers are sore at 
learning that there is more excitement over the Bank 
robbery than over Bimetallism. One sympathises with 
them in the abstract, and yet the actual state of feeling is 
perfectly natural. Only the elect can hope to be political 
heroes, while the most of us have wit enough to find a 
place in the dock. It is a mere question of oppor- 
tunity. Did not Goethe avow that he never heard of 
a crime which he could not imagine himself commit- 
ting? And the normal man has this in common with 
Goethe: a potential law-breaker, he is curious as to 
what his comrades are doing. Hence his close study of 
the police intelligence ; and, if he chooses to assert that 
he reads for edification, there can be no great sin in 
affecting to believe him. Still, this intelligent interest in 
contemporaries is insufficient ; virtuosos find the historic 
supplement in the ‘‘State Trials” which Thomas Bayly 
Howell and his son, Thomas Jones Howell, have edited 
for a grateful posterity. But life is short, and the weaker 
brethren who shrink from adventuring on thirty-three 
volumes may be confidently referred to the delightful antho- 
logy of criminal records which Mr. H. L. Stephen has just 
edited for Messrs. Duckworth & Co. Mr. Stephen has 
done his work excellently ; his moral spirit is admirable, his 
taste in crime is catholic, his comments are almost always 
to the point, and, to be short, we owe him a famous candle 
for abook ina hundred. As he observes, he has hit upon 
the very cases which, before him, had most interested 
Mr. Leslie Stephen ; but there is nothing strange in the 
coincidence, since amateurs the world over have had a 
trick of admiring the same masterpieces. 


The Interest 
of Trials 


The most brilliant trial, wherein Sir Walter Raleigh 
figures, is the first in the book. The piece leads off with 
the ‘‘ Bye” conspiracy, a scheme not very 
unlike one which was said to be in the 
wind some weeks ago. The plotters 
were Sir Griffin Markham, ‘fa Catholic gentleman dis- 
contented with the Government”; Watson, ‘‘a priest, 
absurd in Humanity and ignorant in Divinity”: their 
aim was “‘ to seize the King while hunting . . . and instal 
themselves in power.” For Markham, Watson, the King, 
read Baron Christiani, Pére du Lac, and M. Loubet, and 
you have the very farce that M. Dupuy is charged with 
inventing at Auteuil. Raleigh stands accused of high 
treason, of attempting to bring in Popery, and to procure 
an invasion by foreign enemies : it is a dress rehearsal of 
the great Affaire. Mr. Stephen declares that ‘‘ the 
Government probably hada quantity of information which 


Raleigh at the 
ar 


* “State Trials, Political and Social.” Selected and Edited by H, L. 
Stephen. In Two Volumes. London: Duckworth & Co. 55. 
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they did not produce, partly no doubt with the view of 
protecting Aremberg.” Information not produced with 
the view of protecting Esterhazy has become such a 
laughing-stock in the nineteenth century that one cannot 
take it seriously in the seventeenth. Mr. Stephen further 
tells us that when the Government sent a man for trial the 
court held that ‘‘he was to be condemned unless he 
succeeded in proving his innocence.” The fact that in 
1603 English procedure in political cases was painfully 
like that of modern French courts-martial accounts for 
the popular sympathy with Raleigh. Whether he was or. 
was not guilty is hard to say,; it is unquestionable that 
he was condemned on the testimony of a man with whom 
he was never confronted—a man whose interest lay in 
securing the conviction. Nor were the judges better than 
the witnesses. Among the commissioners were the 
swindler Suffolk ; Devon, who married Lady Rich; Chief 
Justice Popham, who began life as a highwayman, and 
who made a fortune in the calling. But it was not enough 
to set the thief, the wittol, and the footpad on the bench. 
Coke, who led the prosecution, shrilled in the key of the 
egregious M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, ‘‘ Thou art a 
monster!” and vowed the prisoner was guilty of ‘‘ the 
most horrible practices that ever came out of the bottom- 
less pit of the lowest hell.” Under this storm of invective 
Raleigh’s coolness is enchanting. He plays a losing game 
with splendid spirit. Though he never (as he says) read 
a line of law till he was sent to the Tower, he is always 
ready with a quip or quillet. When Coke screams, ‘‘ Thou 
viper ! for I ‘thou’ thee, thou traitor!” the great gentle- 
man teaches the bully manners, and sets down the ran- 
corous cad with the calm remark: ‘‘It becometh not a 
man of quality and virtue to call me so; but I take 
comfort in it—it is all you can do!” And with witty 
interruptions, pointed criticisms, and teasing objections he 
so goads his enemy that, finally, baffled, ‘‘ Mr. Attorney 
sat down in a chafe and would speak no more till the 
Commissioners urged and entreated him.” That Raleigh 
was condemned is less surprising than that the sentence 
was not executed till fifteen years later. Coke, one feels 
sure, had no share in obtaining the respite. 

Unlike Raleigh, Charles I. piqued himself on his legal 
knowledge, and, in his bout with Bradshaw, the judge 
fares badly; but, after all, it is vain to question the 
jurisdiction of a court that means to have your head, 
and, under the circumstances, Bradshaw is not incon- 
siderate. Dull as is the reading of this trial, there are 
picturesque touches in the report ; as when we note that 
the king ‘‘laughed in the face of the court”—or that, 
when told it was not for prisoners to ‘‘ require” any- 
thing, he burst out with—“ Prisoners! Sir, | am not an 
ordinary prisoner!” The king’s gift of petty contention, 
of quibbling over formal points, was characteristic of the 
time, being no less marked in the case of the regicides. 
Here, however, a comic element was introduced by Dr. 
Mortimer, who confounded his audience with the remark : 
“Me lar, me ha serd de king.” The puzzled court re- 
joined : ‘‘ We cannot understand a word.” And though 
the loyal man insisted: ‘‘ Me lar, me can peak Englis,” it 
was unfortunately agreed not to hear him. 


In a private station, a favourite rogue is the burglar, 
Colonel James Turner, who in 1664, 

Colonel Turner after gagging an ‘‘ ancient man,” named 
Francis Tryon, in his bed, made off with 

jewels, and a thousand pounds in cash. The crime is 
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unromantic, as the methods are commonplace; it is the 
Colonel’s personality that charms. There is high comedy 
in his allusion to his wife—‘‘ somewhat fat and weary, 
poor dear!”—his intimate confidence that he ‘had 
twenty-seven children by her, fifteen sons and twelve 
daughters,” his assurance that he had ever avoided poor, 
base, inferior people, his shy admission of a habit of swear- 
ing, his fine attachment to the Protestant church, his hope 
that prisoners may have boards to lie on, his dread lest ‘‘ the 
sweeping plague come and take away two-thirds of the 
nation for the sins that lie upon us,” his rebuke to a 
clumsy hangman who nearly choked him, his gallantry in 
kissing his hand to a gentlewoman who came to see him 
turned off. The admiring reporter notes that “to the 
last breath of his life his carriage was very undaunted” ; 
but a rarer and more precious thing than the Colonel’s 
valour is his impudent good-humour in making the best of 
both worlds. 


Among other cases exampled by Mr. Stephen, the trial 
of Mr. Spencer Cowper deserves mention, as showing how 
country gossip succeeded in placing a 
5 soa future judge in the dock on the vr dn 
minences : , 
of murdering a love-sick Quakeress. 
Samuel Foote lives chiefly as the dog that Johnson, in his 
surliest mood, found irresistible ; but it is less well known 
than it should be that Foote’s uncle, a white-handed 
ruffian, was hanged for murdering his own brother. At 
the trial of the Suffolk witches, Sir Thomas Browne gives 
evidence which reads like a page torn from the ‘‘ Religio 
Medici,” as when he deposes that the devil excited 
‘‘humours super-abounding in their bodies to a great 
excess, whereby he did in an extraordinary manner afflict 
them with such distempers as their bodies were most 
subject to.” Lawyers, on the whole, do not make a good 
figure; neither, for that matter, do the experts ; but these 
have the consolation of a boundless conceit. Coke, Hale, 
and Somers are mere shrews orsolemn bores, and the repute 
of the profession is only saved by Jeffreys, who is always 
worthy of himself. The world commonly loses when a 
great cross-examiner reaches the bench; but Jeffreys, 
wherever he may sit, always leads for the prosecution. 
He must probably have been a scoundrel to have acquired 
his reputation ; but he gives no worse impression than 
that of a coarse, clever bully who mistook a law-court for 
a prize-ring. ‘‘ How dare you offer to tell such horrid 
lies in the presence of God and of a court of justice?” The 
remark is not judicial: still, it enlivens the proceedings, 
and encourages a reluctant witness to tell the truth. Such 
doings are impossible nowadays : hanging judges are un- 
known, and magistrates bubble over with philanthropy 
and high sentiment. Anyhow, one likes to believe it. 
But that it was not ever thus readers of Mr. Stephen’s 
interesting book may discover for themselves ; and in- 
cidentally the discovery affords even more entertainment 
than instruction. 
James FirzMaurice-KELLy. 
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REVIEWS 


NATIONAL SOULS 


“The Psychology of Peoples.” 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


THERE is a typical aspect of French literary activity which is, 
perhaps, without a parallel in any other country. Almost as 
voluminous in results as the purely artistic activity, it runs this 
latter close in its appeal to the general reader. We refer to the 
work done by that brilliant group of French savants whose chosen 
field is the wide one of the human sciences. Never before has 
the serious been invested with such literary charm, and presented 
with such absence of pedantry. Science is in fact at every point 
brought into relation with current life, so that the reader, stimu- 
lated by the living interest of his subject, feels it as one who is 
personally involved in the large issues raised, and questions which 
before appeared to him to have only a mental existence and to be 
far remote from the experienced realities of the passing days, now 
seem to press for immediate attention, lest his own well-being, and 
existence even, should crumble to pieces ! 

The book before us is an excellent specimen of this kind of 
work, which, however, is not without its danger. The very 
fascination which is imparted to the subject, the vigorous 
march of its forceful sentences, and the absolute luminousness 
of every statement, may result in its being gulped down all 
too rapidly, and assimilated without challenge. The style, 
in fact, carries with it a persuasiveness that is particularly 
fatal to the independence of the reader’s critical spirit. The 
main teaching of Monsieur Le Bon is everywhere expressed with 
the utmost definiteness, and it is easily summed up. Each race 
has a soul of its own, the depths of which lie alike beyond the in- 
telligence and intuitions of any other race, and, in every case, 
history is the inevitable expression of the particular soul. “ Psycho- 
logical species” are as absolutely distinct as anatomical species, and 
to this fact are to be traced the phenomena of the world of to-day. 
The formation, growth, and decay of national psychologies are 
studied in detail, and these various processes are shown to be at 
the very core of modern life, are, so to speak, caught in the act. 
To deal adequately with the book would, of course, require an 
essay of the like volume and scientific pretension, whereas here it is 
only possible to indicate the general characteristics of its method 
and the corresponding possibility of destructive criticism. Monsieur 
Le Bon is of that school of scientists, immeasurably more influential 
fifteen years ago than to-day, whose conception of life in the mass 
would, in effect, place it entirely on an automatic basis. His whole 
standpoint is one of rigid determinism, with a resulting tendency 
to rigidity of statement and undue certainty of enunciation. The 
universe becomes reduced to a collection of facts, mechanically 
interrelated, and capable of equally mechanical expression in 
words. Such a fact is a national soul—as positive and iron a 
fact as a poker. The statement that psychological species are 
as distinct as anatomical species is the natural outcome of that 
kind of mind, always intent on definite enunciation, but it may be 
questioned as a gross exaggeration. The whole subject bristles 
with difficulties that Monsieur Le Bon has either underrated or 
overlooked, and his elucidation of it in its turn bristles with 
sophistry. The details which illustrate and enlarge his root pro- 
positions frequently ignore and contradict facts of common ob- 
servation, and at every point, if one only stops to think, questions 
arise out of one’s experience and oppose themselves to the breath- 
less rush of Monsieur Le Bon’s rhetoric. Afropos of a single 
seasonable point, we venture to suggest, in opposition to the 
author, that quarrels between nations more frequently arise from 
their psychological resemblances than from their psychological 
differences. Their differences make the world interesting, and, as 
expressed in art and in social atmosphere, are a direct source of 
gratification to the more intelligent members of all communities. 
It is the desires races have in common and the wish for exclusive 
realisation—a trait common to nationa! souls of the widest diversity 
—that constitute perhaps the most tertile source of mutual hatred 
and traditional enmity, barring, of course, such enmities as have 
their origin in a far past when fighting was the salt of life and 
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the fighting spirit existed for its own sake. But even in this last 
instance, is not psychologic resemblance at the root of the matter? 

Again, a national soul has scarcely such distinct qualities as is 
contended by the author. In every race there exists at the same 
time an infinite variety of intellect, character, and temperament— 
in proof of which one has only to look round among one’s acquaint. 
ances—and this despite the more obvious unity, deep in some 
respects, superficial in others, that characterises any one particular 
race. By all means let each nation maintain a distinct character, 
the world is so much the better for it. But let not this differentiation 
be insisted on with exaggeration as at the root of national hatreds 
and as inevitably resulting in enmities that must ever remain 
part of the normal order of nature. Many there are to whom the 
existence of such enmities is a great satisfaction, and who will 
welcome any scientific groundwork that professes to discover in 
them mere symptoms that the national soul affected is really in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. Such is the teaching of Monsieur 
Le Bon, and it will therefore find much appreciative acceptance, 
despite the strong personal prejudices which he has imported into 
his most essential passages, and which destroys the possibility of 
this book to rank as a real contribution to science. 


MAJOR YOUNGHUSBAND GOES 


“The Philippines and Round About.” By Major G. J. Young- 
husband. London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


MAJOR YOUNGHUSBAND’S book arrives opportunely, when recent 
developments in Manila have fanned our flickering interests in the 
Philippine question to a flame, and we are watching anxiously the 
internal bearings of the problem of American annexation. The 
story of the Spanish vég7me at Manila serves to show how a decayed 
European nation, when exposed to the demoralising influences of 
the East, may become more hopelessly Oriental in its corruption, 
brutality, and fatuous shortsightedness than the Orientals them- 
selves. The narrative of the hideous barbarity of the Spaniards, 
the extortion of their priests, and the oppression of a suzerainty 
corrupt to the core, from the vice-regent to the lowest grade of 
officials, finds a fitting sequel in the desperate reprisals of the 
Filipinos under their boy deliverer Aguinaldo. Nemesis arrives 
in the shape of the navy of the United States ; and Major Young- 
husband, after briefly outlining the history of the Philippines up to 
the naval battle of Cavité and the bombardment and capture of 
Manila, introduces us first to the captured city and the American 
soldiers in the streets, then to the makers of history—Aguinaldo in 
his convent palace at Malolos, and Admiral Dewey on board the 
battleship Olympia. It is interesting in the light of recent events 
to learn that Aguinaldo told Major Younghusband that he and his 
followers had fought for complete independence, and that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood in securing it. It is typical, 
too, of the first President’s ignorance of the outside world that 
he asked Major Younghusband whether the Americans or the 
English had won the battle of Omdurman. The author is enthu- 
siastic in his praise of the American soldier, and, despite his 
disclaimer, his appreciation of Admiral Dewey amounts almost to 
hero-worship. But let us leave the Philippines and accompany 
Major Younghusband on his tour round about, 

We hear much of the insularity of the stay-at-home English- 
man, but to become completely and thoroughly insularised it is 
necessary to visit the colonies of our continental neighbours in the 
Far East. To any one suffering from a temporary loss of belief in 
the superior excellence of the British character and constitution, 
we can recommend a visit to Saigon as a healthy antidote to 
restore faith. Major Younghusband is in need of no such restora- 
tive. We have never met with a personality so frankly and 
engagingly insular. His narrative is interspered with the most 
delightful comments on our friends over-seas, as “ The Frenchman 
is always apt to be a little ridiculous, but he is remarkably so 


EAST 


when he is officiously fussing about something,” and, “Of course’ 


no sane Englishman expects to find adequate washing arrange- 
ments on any foreign ship.” A sweeping statement, but hardly 
justifiable in the case of such lines as the Messageries Maritimes. 
Major Younghusband was not happy at Saigon ; he tried absinthe, 
and didn’t like it, “ the most noisome beverage which the mind of 
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man can imagine,” and he was served to a moderate dinner ; 
whereas if he had gone to the Hotel Olivier he would have met 
with an immaculate chef, and confessedly the best cuisine in any 
hotel east of Suez. 

But Major Younghusband is eminently sane, and his very 
natural preferences and prejudices do not prevent him from giving 
us a true and impartial picture of the Dutch system of colonisation 
in Java, which he compares favourably in many respects with our 
own in India and Burma. The arguments with which he advo- 
cates the application of the Dutch system of benevolent despotism 
to British Burma are undeniably sound. In a few generations the 
Burman will have ceased to exist ; and, having the exact parallel 
of the Javanese before us, “ Would it not be a greater triumph for 
civilisation,” says Major Younghusband, “if we were to fight 
against that decay, and by compelling the men to labour gradually 
develop an industrious and prosperous race ; for it must be re- 
membered that, but for the Dutch, the Javanese, with attributes 
very similar to those of the Burmese, would long ere this have 
become practically extinct, instead of showing as they do an 
increase which can be counted by tens of millions?” But we 
fear it is too late now to introduce a wholesome and systematic 
discipline into a country which has been subject for so many years 
to “a veneer of Western institutions and Western polish.” 

Although there is much about dining and beer, ship’s tea and 
coffee, sanitary matters, and half a chapter on washermen and 
washing from Calcutta eastwards, Major Younghusband is always 
entertaining. He has a direct and humorous method of stating 
his case, which at once convinces us and wins our sympathies. 
His breeziness is infectious. Major Younghusband’s book will be 
not only popular as a concise and clear-headed statement of the 
Philippine case—the necessary complement to the information we 
have gathered from the admirable volumes of Mr. Foreman and 
Mr. Worcester—but it will prove an invaluable handbook for 
travellers in the Philippine Islands and Round About. 


SIDNEY SUSSEX 


“Cambridge University: College Histories. Sidney.” By G. M. 
Edwards, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of the College. London: 
Robinson & Co. 55. net. 


SIDNEY has had an uneventful history on the whole ; we are not 
sure whether Mr. Edwards really believes that this makes it 
happy, although, like everyone else, he quotes the trite saying. 
But the facts of that history, the Foundress and her foundation, 
successive benefactors, the ups and downs of its fortunes, are 
given here in chronological sequence. Short biographies of the 
same nature are given for the chief Sidneian a/wmaz, and there is 
an index. The book is a convenient summary of college history, 
which Sidney men will like to keep on their shelves ; but it bears 
evidence of having been written to order. The material is not 
sufficiently digested ; there are too many quotations; no dis- 
tinction is made between things essential and things which only 
help. A great deal of the book ought to go into foot-notes ; 
and Mr. Edwards would have done better to digest the au- 
thorities and then to write the whole story in his own way. 
What, by the way, are these authorities? Mr. Edwards does not 
give a list of them, nor exact references when he quotes; the name 
of the author is all he gives generally, with sometimes the name of 
the book. Page after page consists of extracts, interesting enough 
in themselves, but the whole reading as if transcribed from a note- 
book. On pp. 118-19, for instance, there are only fifteen lines of 
the editor’s, the rest being four quotations. Nor are we sure that 
Mr, Edwards has made the most of his college muniments. What 
there may be besides we have no means of knowing, but there are 
the diaries of the first two Masters which Mr. Edwards quotes 
now and then, and so whets our appetite for more ; and we know 
from examination that the early Registers are very full, and con- 
tain much interesting information about schools in the seventeenth 
century. We wish the College could be persuaded to publish 
~— Registers as St. John’s has done and Christ’s is about 
to do. 

By far the most interesting fact in the history of Sidney is that 
Oliver Cromwell was there for one year. He was not noted for 
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the bookish theorick, but was a great figure at football and other 
such rough games. In the Register some later hand has added 
the following tirade :—“ Hic fuit grandis ille impostor, carnifex 
perditissimus, qui pientissimo rege Carolo primo nefaria caede 
sublato, ipsum usurpavit thronum.” In 1766 some one presented 
the College with a drawing of the great Protector in chalks, by 
Cooper the miniaturist, which is here reproduced. “II me fait 
peur,” said Christian VII. of Denmark when he saw this portrait. 
It is a fine picture, and adds to the value of the book. Other 
men of note educated here were John Bramhall, Thomas May 
Rymer, the editor of the “ Foedera” ; W. Woolaston, who wrote 
the Religion of Nature; Thomas Martyn, the botanist, founder 
of the Botanical Garden at Cambridge ; delightful old Fuller, and 
Sir Roger L’Estrange. It is odd that Mr. Edwards speaks of 
L’Estrange’s voluminous writings as a controversialist ; but says 
nothing of his translations, which are among the raciest in the 
English tongue. 


A GREAT LAY PREACHER 


“Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought.” By the late 
Richard Holt Hutton. Selected from the Spectator. London : 
Macmillan. 5s. 


FOR many years the late Mr. Hutton occupied a place among the 
more thoughtful writers of his time that was almost as consider- 
able as it was unique. By profession only a journalist—and a 
hard-working editor at that—he was in effect the trusted lay 
theologian, the moral controversialist, and almost the spiritual 
guide of a large section of the great English middle class. The 
time and the man both contributed towards this result. Men of 
as vigorous mind, as profoundly religious and as vigilant, have 
been before and may be again ; but an atmosphere charged with 
discussion of the profoundest questions that can engage such a 
mind is formed but once in many generations. Such an atmo- 
sphere prevailed in this country during the ’seventies and 
eighties, and in the Mineteenth Century, the Contemporary, and 
the Fortnightly we have the obelisks, as it were, of that period. 
To minds which had been trained upon the great logical and 
“political” writings of the mid-century, the doctrine of evolution 
came as an all-challenging thesis. Forthwith the air reverberated 
with high intellectual debate—not merely of “Free will, fixed 
fate, foreknowledge absolute,” but also as to the reality and 
genesis of the underlying conceptions which that earlier school of 
disputants, spoken of by the poet, had left untouched. Our ideas 
of God and Nature and human life had, it seemed, to submit to 
a new reading, and to many it appeared that the new reading 
consisted in erasing all spiritual meaning out of the old terms. 
To Richard Holt Hutton no circumstance of such a debate could 
seem remote or trivial, and indeed his vigilant interest and his 
robust personal conviction made him a very authoritative critic of 
the new theories and a very acceptable defender of the old faiths. 
Most notable of all, perhaps, from the standpoint of to-day, was 
the fact that public interest in the most abstruse questions regard- 
ing mind and matter, evolution and design, miracle and prayer, 
could safely be counted upon by the conductors of a weekly news- 
paper addressed to the non-scientific laity. 

There seems an interval of centuries between that time and 
to-day, and somewhere in the interval we seem to have lost sight 
of the Universe and picked up the Empire. When Mr. Hutton 
died, no one can be said to have taken his place, for the hour had 
passed a little before the man. Not that a man so full of life 
could ever have become a superannuated force ; but the prevailing 
interests of the present hour—for the most part active, construc- 
tive, and material—would not have offered such favourable scope 
for the full exercise of his qualities and powers. 

Still, the matters here dealt with are of eternal interest, and 
some of the papers have that interest of “actuality” which is so 
much dearer to the passing day. One such is the essay on 
“ Prayer for the Dead”—a matter which has been made some- 
what of a test question and a cry of late. It is unnecessary to say 
that no one was freer from “ Romanising tendencies” than Mr. 
Hutton ; yet he argues (in an essay which is eloquent and lucid 
with the white heat of personal conviction) that the rule which would 
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make it sinful for the living to pray for their dead distorts the 
very idea of God, and goes far to destroy the meaning and the use 
of prayer. Indeed, every one of these fifty-four Sfecfafor articles 
bears proofs of being the work of a strong mind that was con- 
versant with many opinions, and was better qualified than most 
to do its own thinking. In effect, it thought also for a very wide 
community of English men and women, not the least thoughtful 
of their kind. The writer was fortunate in the chances of a great 
occasion ; but his readers, and the paper for which he wrote, were 
fortunate in a worthy, an able, and almost a great writer. 


GOLDSEEKERS 


“ The Trail of the Goldseekers.” By Hamlin Garland. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


THIS book contains the authentic record of a journey made by 
overland route to Klondike when the news of the marvellous gold 
discoveries there first drew the attention of the world. The writer 
is no ordinary goldseeker, however. He is an author whose name 
stands to some half-dozen of books, and he seems to have been 
led by the spirit of pure adventure. From this circumstance his 
narrative, while true to actual fact, gains a distinction that no record 
of merely successful gold-finding can ever possess. Be it saidat once 
that the book has an authentic, honest, modest ring about it from 
beginning to end. The author is no literary prig. He assumes 
no superiority over those he met and mixed with, by virtue of his 
powers of perception and reflection. With his partner and pack- 
train he steps out an ordinary mortal into the conflict with nature, 
and only when it is over sets forth, for those who may happen to 
like his prose and his verse, what he saw and felt. 

The great charm of the book is the union of literalness and 
suggestion. No essential fact of the hard struggle of many weeks 
through a forbidding and practically pathless country is omitted. 
The rains, snows, mists, mosquitoes ; the campings, horse-loadings, 
path-findings ; the thirsts, hungers, anxieties, and discomforts, are 
all set down in plain language. But over and above all this is a 
fine sentiment of man in nature. We see the primitives of life ; 
we observe the essential struggle to exist, not by cajoling money 
out of the pockets of others, but by wresting food direct from the 
earth. All this is very finely rendered by Mr. Garland. In 
organised civilisation we buy hay for our horses with cash; in 
these wilds the end of the day’s journey is determined by the 
necessity of finding a pasturage on Mother Earth for the faithful 
beasts upon whose welfare hangs the very life of their masters. 
Every night, be the weather what it may, beast and man must rest 
and sleep all bare to the sky ; every morning, fair or shine, they 
must trudge. How clearly it comes before us as we read that 
meteorology is a science of cities, and how inevitably Nature must 
become a deity, or a family of deities, when man is exposed to her 
smile or anger. Protest being futile against her frown, prayer 
becomes natural for her favour. 

A most healthy and invigorating breath of all this the reader 
will get out of Mr. Garland’s book. Whether he will be envious of 
this free servitude to Nature, or thankful for his latter-day comforts 
and civilised devices, depends on his temperament. But it cannot 
be otherwise than good for every one to read how a thinking, 
seeing, feeling fellow-man fares when committed directly to her 
vicissitudes. 

There are other most interesting and admirable traits in the 
book. Not the least of such is the character and history of the 
author’ horse. For ourselves we have read many a tale of man 
and maid that moved us far less than the story of this faithful and 
intelligent animal. The men met on the way, tramping, camping, 
and sweating forward to the goal of gold like the author himself, 
are also well portrayed. We are indeed shown mankind in the 
rough, uninspired save by lust of gain ; but the view is not con- 
temptuous or unkindly; it is merely literal When England 
becomes one big town of artificial wants and scientific supply 
many ways of thought, many sources of delight, must die out or 
fall into abeyance. There are but few young men who know 
the pleasures of sleeping out on a Highland hill or a Yorkshire 
moor. Those who have tried it will find many welcome memories 


recalled by this book. 
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We must not omit to remark upon the verse so plentifully 
sprinkled over the volume. These pieces record the occasions 
when the author was compelled to sing by the keenness of his 
thought. Viewed in this way many of them are admirable. Per. 
haps none stirs the depths that great poetry reaches to, but they 
have the same directness and sufficiency about them that the 
narrative possesses. Altogether it is a noteworthy book, and we 
hope our commendation will lead many to buy it who love to be 
brought into direct contact with Nature and her suggestiveness, 


SAILORS 


“From Howard to Nelson.” Edited by J. Knox Laughton, 
London : Lawrence & Bullen. 


IT might have been thought that there was no demand for sucha 
book as this, but Professor Laughton has thoroughly justified his 
project. Here are the lives of twelve of the most famous sailors 
of former days set forth, not by landsmen after long research 
among musty records, but by eight sailors of to-day, naval officers 
of wide experience, the professional brethren of the great seamen 
and fighters whose life stories they have essayed to tell once more. 
Of ordinary lives by more or less erudite landsmen we have already 
more than sufficient. Here, however, is quite a different book. 
The editor confesses that there is no pretence at original research, 
Though in some cases the writers have had access to fresh in- 
formation, the value of the volume lies in the fact that these lives 
of great sailors of the past have been set down by a group of the 
most brilliant sailors of to-day. Admirals Sir Frederick G. D, 
Bedford, Sir E. R. Fremantle, Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, C. C. 
Penrose Fitzgerald, P. H. Colomb, A. H. Markham, and T, 
Sturges Jackson, Captain Montagu Burrows, and the editor show 
us “how the work and methods of the great sailors of the past 
strike the sailors of the present.” Some of the writers are already 
well known in literature, others are familar as critics of the 
Admiralty, but two or three are merely sailors who have hitherto 
had little to do with the pen. These twelve lives give the reader 
an inside view of the estimate which the seamen of our navy of 
to-day have formed of those who had so much to do with the 
harrying of our foes and the development of the navy in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Howard, Drake, 
Rooke, Anson, Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, Hood, St. 
Vincent, and Nelson—all these sailors are sketched in less than 
500 pages, so it will be understood that the writers have made no 
attempt to give a complete record of their stirring life stories. 
Not the least interesting feature of the volume are the authentic 
portraits with which the text is enriched. 


MORE—BY LOUIS BECKE 


“ Ridan, the Devil; and other Stories.” By Louis Becke. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


THE South Sea cult arose with Robert Louis Stevenson, and in 
late years it has numbered many votaries. There is a fascination 
about Polynesia which not only attracts men, but holds them there 
and breeds in them a dislike to the idea of ever going back into 
the world again. Perhaps there is no corner of the earth where 
man’s passions have freer play, or where man’s actions are less 
subject to the system—men call it law—which so often intervenes 
between him and the just requital of his wrongs. Certainly the 
Islands had this reputation in the fifties and ’sixties, to which 
periods some of Mr. Becke’s tales take us back. Africa, America, 
and the Indies call out their yearly detachment of our younger 
sons, but those for the most part come back to us with a whole- 
some love of the old country and a due appreciation of the joys of 
domesticity ; but of the many who go to the South Seas—fever, 
savages, shipwreck, no doubt, account for a large number—few 
ever return. We are thankful that Mr. Louis Becke has 
been able, for a time at least, to cast off the spell of Polynesia, 
though it is only to entice us thither. We can answer for it that 
Mr. Becke has disturbed the restfulness of many a domestic 
hearth, and inspired many a grey-haired City man with a longing 
for the Jargior aether of a palm-fringed island in the Pacific. 
Herman Melville played this part a generation ago, but he is as 
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little read now as George Borrow. Stevenson followed and is one 
of the immortals. Mr. Louis Becke has inherited the South Seas 
as his literary kailyard (we do not use the word in a disrepectful 
sense). He has already a cult ; and his seemingly inexhaustible 
fund of narrative, which is the result of experience ; his easy level 
style ; and a sympathy which embraces the whole of Polynesia, 
even the Kanaka missionaries, have won him many readers. Of 
the twenty odd stories and descriptive sketches in Mr. Becke’s 
latest volume, perhaps four are up to the level of his best work. 
There is descriptive power of a high order in “ The Wreck of the 
Leonora: a Memory of ‘ Bully’ Hayes,” “ Ridan the Devil,” and 
“An Adventure in the New Hebrides ;” as for the rest, Mr. Becke 
has played the Pied Piper of Hamelin to the tune of the South Seas 
so long and so effectively, that it would be ungrateful not to be as 
tolerant of lapses as are our friends of Polynesia. 


FICTION 


“An Exiled Scot.” By H. A. Bryden. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. 


Mr. BRYDEN may be very warmly congratulated upon what, 
unless one is very much mistaken, is his first attempt at a long 
story. The book, to be sure, is not faultless, There are flaws here 
and there—artless failures to “jine his flats” properly—which 
practice will no doubt mend in time. But these are mere trifles 
compared with the fine spirited flow of the narrative. Ranald 
Cameron of Fiddich is the “exiled Scot” who gives his name to 
the work. A follower of the Young Pretender, and proscribed by 
the winning side, he leaves Scotland after Prince Charles Edward 
has effected his escape, and finds his way to the Cape vi@ Amster- 
dam, where a rich cousin, named AZneas Mackay, procures him a 
commission in the Dutch army. It is unnecessary to trace his 
adventures in detail. They are exciting without being forced or 
unnatural, and the diamond-seeking in the Sea-cow’s Bath is as 
thrilling an episode as we have had since Mr. Rider Haggard first 
took pen in hand. Ranald finally makes his fortune, marries his 
sweetheart, and ultimately settles in South Africa. The story gains 
a good deal by not being written in the first person, and by a total 
freedom from lumbering attempts at reproducing the speech and 
manners of the last century. We should like to see the Scots 
dialect handled a little more deftly, and Mungo Sproat, who is 
intended to be a typical Scot of the middle class, with a shrewd 
head for business and a strong propensity for the brandy-bottle, 
does not come quite trippingly off. But the charm of the story 
lies in its fresh, open atmosphere. The reader catches a whiff of 
the veld over the footlights, so to speak, and Mr. Bryden’s keen 
interest in the game which South Africa once afforded so bounti- 
fully is quite infectious. 


“ Fortune’s Tangled Skein.” By Jeanette H. Walworth. London: 
Warne. 35. 6d. 


This is an American story, very well told indeed. It treats of 
a mysterious disappearance, and the unravelling of the mystery is 
brought about by the most curious development of the amateur 
detective business we have met. The chief agent is a young 
woman who has discovered her Sherlock-Holmes qualities by 
accident, and employs them to provide means for pursuing her 
art studies in Paris. The book affords another instance of how 
loth American writers are to rely on something peculiar to their 
own country for the subject-matter of their stories. There is a 
good deal of “ Lady Audley’s Secret” in the present book, the 
American element being purely accidental. Perhaps, however, 
this only proves how limited is the variety of story-stuff, and how 
common it is to all peoples. All the same, few who begin this 
book will rest content without finishing it ; and there is very little 
that can be skipped. 


“God Save England.” By Frederic Breton. 
Richards. 6s. 


This is a tale of the “ capital 1” description, told in what we 
suppose is intended to be the language of the period. Personally 
we believe the people of the period did mof talk as they are here 
represented as doing; nor did they have such introspective 
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searchings of heart about love as this story sets forth. There is 
no glossary to the book, and if you do not know what “ doutremer 
folk” are, nor are aware of the signification of “ denns,” “a pottle 
of bastard,” “ mangonels,” and many other such long-superseded 
things, you may possibly like the story all the more. As a tale it 
is far from being bad ; but is this bastard antique jargon not being 
overdone ? 


“The Newspaper Girl.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: 
Pearson. 6s. 


The style of this story is breezy ; the American heiress, the 
heroine, ingenuous and delightful, cheerfully undertaking anything 
from a serial story to be delivered in a day or so to the duties of 
parlourmaid in the house of an irascible old widower. Here are 
characters whose acquaintance we are glad to make for their un- 
conventionality and good-fellowship ; but, of course, it is but a 
detail. The story is for all practical purposes impossible. The 
heiress exchanges identity and name in New York with a penniless 
friend who takes her place on a crack liner, while the quondam 
heiress trusts herself to a third-rate boat of an inferior line. The 
crack boat is lost in the Atlantic with all passengers, and the 
heiress, for ends of her own, does not make known her safety and 
claim her fortune until months of adventures in London news- 
paper offices have made her desirous of rescuing a most desirable 
immaculate editor-cum-M.P. from the clutches of the ruthless and 
beguiled proprietors of his paper. She conveniently buys the 
paper and reinstalls him as editor and owner, with herself as 
wife thrown in. It is all convenient, it is all fresh and piquant, 
but it is all impossible. Still who shall quibble at that? for Mrs. 
Williamson, with all her lurid drama and faults of over-colouring, 
is never dull. 


“Virtue’s Tragedy.” By Eff Kaye. London: John Macqueen. 6s. 


If Mr. Kaye’s characters were not all so dreadfully clever with 
their tongues we should have liked his story better. But we did 
like it ; indeed we think he has hit upon a thoroughly original 
situation, and treated it excellently well. The character of Cynthia, 
the wife who divorced her husband in a revolt of wounded pride, 
although she continues to love him, is very sympathetically drawn ; 
and the reawakened love of the former husband is no less suc- 
cessfully developed. The difficulty of making the interest of this 
spread out into book-size has apparently taxed the author's 
ingenuity ; and, however clever a good deal of the dialogue between 
the other characters may be, it is apt to weary, being so inessential 
to the story. Nevertheless, we repeat, the central situation is 
very striking and strongly wrought out. 


“A Strange Executor.” By Bennett Coll. London: Pearson. 
6s. 


The reader that could believe this story would believe any- 
thing. It makes most extraordinary demands upon probability, 
and yet labours with a bustling, fussy cleverness to link events 
into something like possibility. The ingenuity displayed is really 
remarkable, and the whole business is nearly as interesting as a 
marionette show. It wants the gravity and moral purpose of 
Punch and Judy however. 


“The Passing of Prince Rozan.” By John Bickerdyke. London: 
T. Burleigh. 6s. 


A most lively and ingenious tale full of surprising adventures. 
There is a steam yacht in it fitted out with the most astounding 
collection of contrivances the wit of man can conceive, all worked 
by electricity. A free and easy rendering of the company-monger- 
ing revelations with which the world was but lately surfeited gives 
the book an air of reality. The human interest in it is no great 
matter, although some readers may find the Irishwoman, Lady Pat, 
and her dogs amusing. But the steam yacht is worth reading 
about. 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues freee HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE North American Review is to be congratulated on securing 
anew poem by Mr. Swinburne. It is the word-painting of a 
storm which occurred in the Channel passage from Calais in 
1855, and one wonders how the poem came to be written so well, 
for Mr. Swinburne was not twenty in 1855. There are lines, or 
half-lines, which suggest that the poem has been drawn on, 
perhaps by accident, for work with which we are familiar. A 
couplet like this alone, however, makes us thankful to have the poem 
as it stands: 


“ A thousand Phosphors, a thousand Hespers, awoke in the churn- 
ing sea, 
And the swift, soft hiss of them living and dying was clear as a 
tune could be.” 


Journalists are always sneering at Mr. Swinburne; but how many 
venerable didactics and rhymed stump-oratory are not such lines 
worth ! 


Mr. Joseph Shaylor sends us a copy of Chamébers’s Journal, in 
which he has been writing on “The Life and Death of Books.” 
The subject is obviously an interesting one, and Mr. Shaylor treats 
it with great spirit. Not a few of his odzter dicta, however, induce 
a sort of short sharp shock. For example, we are told that “the 
majority of books published”—the majority, mark you—“ are 
written principally to gratify some whim, vanity, or fad on the part 
of the author.” This is news from the inner court of things with 
a vengeance. And to the lay reader it will seem like truth ; for 
the lay reader knows only two kinds of authors—namely, the vain 
and the greedy. 


For Omarians Mr. Shaylor serves up the following :—“ The 
translation of this poem had been published some few years, and 
FitzGerald had a number of copies still remaining unsold. Wishing 
to get rid of them, he asked Mr. Quaritch to take the entire 
remainder off his hands ; and this was done, more to please Fitz- 
Gerald than with any expectation of effecting a sale. After a con- 
siderable time, finding there was still no demand for the work, he 
placed some copies outside his shop, and marked them one shilling 
each. This, however, proving unsuccessful, he then marked them 
down to sixpence each ; and as they did not move at that price, 
they were offered at fourpence, and finally placed in a box of all 
sorts at one penny each. At the latter price they found a ready 
sale, and with the disposal of the last copies FitzGerald’s master- 
piece appears to have had its start.” 


A man wrote a verse about love 
And mentioned the usual gruv ; 
But disliking the rhyme 
He remarked, “ It is time 
That I put the whole thing in the stuv.” 


Mr. Gissing, after all, is not essentially an English realist. His 
nature is Greek, his temperament and personality suggest the 
classic reserve and delicacy. He has not been the sport of inter- 
viewers ; so the middle classes have read him wrongly from his 
books. Miss H. M. Carter, a Boston lady journalist at present 
residing in London, succeeded where others failed, and had the 
good fortune to be able to talk about his life and books with Mr. 
Gissing at Dorking before he left for Switzerland. The author 
and the visitor had many interests in common ; for Mr. Gissing’s 
first plunge into the struggle of life was in Boston as a teacher in 
the Seventies, and there, indeed, he first saw his name in print— 
as a literary contributor to a leading daily paper. Miss Carter 
showed a wide acquaintance with his work and a measured 
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appreciation of its significance, though she did not fail to point 
out that the author was too hard upon womankind, “ Straight 
from life—the middle classes,” said Mr. Gissing, in effect. “TI 
have not put in books the refined and educated women of a higher 
sphere.” He talked calmly of his early struggles, of his growing 
vogue in France, of his objection to “ garnishing” life, and of his 
serenity in the crucial days when City clerks flagellated him in 
their morning paper. 


Blackheath School “for the sons of missionaries” has a sort 
of Kipling of its own in the person of Mr. Reeve, one of the 
masters, who, it appears, writes Imperialist songs for Prize Day, 
Here is a stanza from Mr. Reeve’s “ Gloria Filiorum,” which has 
been set to music by Mr. J. Mee Pattison :— 


“Our fathers on the outer rim 

Of this advancing Empire stand ; 

Till strength grows weak, and eyes grow dim, 
They work together heart and hand. 

The blood-stained flag of truth and right 
They carry on thro’ storm and stress ; 

In holy armour all bedight 
They fight ’gainst sin and wickedness.” 


Mr. Kipling would probably not have committed himself to the last 
line, but the others have a certain Recessional flavour about them. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s new edition of the “ Prose Writings 
of Rudyard Kipling” is pretty sure to find a welcome. The first 
two volumes—namely, “ Plain Tales from the Hills” and “ Life’s 
Handicap ”"—have just been published, and can scarcely fail to 
commend themselves to readers who like their favourite authors 
in a handy form. Special type has been used for the letterpress ; 
the paper, while not too thick, is of good quality ; and the binding 
is in an appropriate shade of red, with gilt medallion and lettering. 
The edition will be complete in ten volumes. With three of them 
—“The Jungle Book,” “The Second Jungle Book,” and “ Captains 
Courageous ”—illustrations are promised. “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills” contains an excellent portrait of the author, after an etching 
by William Strang. 


M. André Lebon, whose punitive instructions with regard to 
Dreyfus, when an insubordination of the latter was reported from 
the Ile du Diable, seem to have been patriotically doubled by the 
local authorities, is a contributor to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Story 
of the Nations” series. He wrote the volume entitled “ Modern 
France,” dealing with the last hundred years of French history. 
It would be interesting if he could be induced to write the history 
of the Ile du Diable for the same series. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, who (let it be mentioned for the five- 
hundredth time) is the son of Miss Ellen Terry, has taken to the 
triolet. Of himself he warbles :— 


“ At the Sign of the Rose 

I edit ‘The Page’ 
For Belles and for Beaux, 
At the Sign of the Rose. 
And everyone knows 

I am not on the stage, 
At the Sign of the Rose 

I edit ‘ The Page.’ ” 


Which is tinkly, and easy to remember. Taking into account its 
place of origin and the avowedly limited character of its circulation, 
the Page might almost be said to be published sé rosa. 





SS SLEET TRAINS DE LUXE of the INTERNATIONAL 
SLEEPING CAR COMPANY.—Royan ExprEss, direct to 
Royan, &c. CARLSBAD Express, Bayreuth, Carlsbad, &c. LUCHON 
EXxPREss, direct to Luchon. ENGADINE ExpREss, Coire, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Sup Express, Madrid and Lisbon. VirENNA—TRIESTE— 


Abazzia Express.—Tickets and all particulars from 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 


ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices, 
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« Japanese Views,” so to say, are becoming regular attractions 
in the book world. To Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, and 
kindred, new rivals are arising. Mr. Stafford-Ransome, who has 
just published through the Harper firm an elaborate book on 
«Japan in Transition,” has recently been special correspondent 
for the Morning Post in the Far East. The transition Japan, he 
finds, is passing through its most critical throes just now—besides 
this, there are still two Japans: the old, “ which has not wholly 
died out,” and the new, “which as yet has hardly been born, 
except in the spirit.” Japan’s old methods, Mr. Stafford-Ransome 
thinks, suited the country better than those imported from the 
West, but he is not pessimistic as tothe new. Japanese moral 
instincts are not, as a rule, lower than “the average standard of 
European nations.” The Japanese, indeed, are set down as lack- 
ing the quality known as modern business integrity ; but Mr. 
Stafford-Ransome has an explanation of this which shows the 
Island Empire as sinning through misconception; so there is 
hope. Apart from the treaty ports, there is, it is argued, a Japan of 
which the Westerner knows little, though he and his authors have 
thought otherwise. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Si Epwin ARNOLD will publish immediately, through Harper & 
Brothers, America, and Mr. Burleigh, London, a translation from the 
Persian, in prose and verse, of the first four ‘* Babs,” or ‘‘ Gateways,” of 
the world-famous book of Sa’di, called ‘*Gulistan.” Mr. Burleigh will 
publish at the same time ‘* The Rajput’s Bride,” by Mr. A, Rogers, a 
work descriptive of society among the Rajputs when the Empire of Delhi 
was falling into decay. 

On the 17th inst. Mr. John Milne will publish shilling editions of two 
volumes of the Express Series—viz. ‘* A Girl of Grit,” by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, and ‘* A Desperate Voyage,” by Mr. E. F. Knight. 

Mr. John Long will publish in a day or two Esmé Stuart’s new novel, 
“In the Dark,” which deals with the strange adventures of an English- 
man who fell unwittingly into the meshes of a secret society abroad, and 
who was only saved by the devotion of a woman. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JULY 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTAINS : 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 1855. 
By A. C. SWINBURNE. 


A PLEA FOR A RUSSO-AMERICAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By Prince E. OOKHTOMSKY. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. : 
By Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


GOLF FROM A ST. ANDREWS POINT OF VIEW. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
AND OTHER ARTICLES. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ALL INTERESTED IN THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 


With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., of 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“ The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags fora moment. The author 
knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and 
his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are all admirable.” —Pad/ Madi Gazette. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE BEST NOVELS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


—_+——_ 


THE LEADING BOOK IN AMERICA AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 
Over 160,000 Copies of this Book have been already Sold there. 
A FRESH IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION IS JUST READY. 


DAVID HARUM. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘* The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum’ a character so original, so true, 
and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once com- 
ne to admit that here isa new and permanent addition to the long list of American 

iterary portraits."—E.xtract from Preface by FoRBES HEERMANS. 

LITERATURE says :—“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with cover design by M. Vicror1EN Sarpou, 6s. 


The GLOBE says :—‘* M. Galdemar has performed his task with genuine cleverness, 
and there is sure to be a very big public for the narrative which he has put together in 
so workmanlike a fashion.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ There is movement as well as power, and M. Galde- 
mar's work is not likely to lack appreciative readers.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘“ The novel will be read with pleasure for its own sake, 
and because it makes an excellent guide to the play at the Lyceum Theatre.” 








SECOND EDITION. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE says:—‘‘A delightful book, which even the most exacting may 
enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright........ The dialogue is always amusing.” 

The OUTLOOK says :—“‘ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come 
from the hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 

The TIMES says :—“‘ The story is certainly one to be read........ as good as any- 
thing Mr. White has written since * Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 


AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic 
romance, as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of 
invention are set off by a grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” 

The SCOTSMAWN says:—‘ Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a some- 
what ~ ia and fantastical imagination........ There is a story that Poe might have 
invented.” 








THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Archdeacon,” “‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ There is probably no contemporary 
writer who leaves a happier, healthier state of mind in her readers than does Mrs. 
Walford......++. Mrs. Walford is at her very best in the stories of the Whiteley female 
and of the metamorphosis of Miss Jemima. She could not have written a volume more 


characteristic of herself. 





ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘ The author is too skilful to allow the 
story to flag. The heroine is as humorous as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are 
droll, and the satirical depictions of characters, such as Miss Westmacott and John. 
Stodmarsh, are excellent.” 

The SCOTSMAWN says :—“ A very well told tale, possessing an unconventional air 
which at once enlists one’s interest and appreciation Rosalba is a most interesting 
character study, and one on which the author has worked with great care and success.’ 








TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 
Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Asiatic Neighbours,” “Her Majesty's 


Greatest Subject,” &c. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CRITIC says:—‘‘ A very remarkable and interesting novel........the reader 
will find out more about the Indian frontier from this story than from cartloads of Blue- 
books, and will never notice how much information he is acquiring as he turns the 

ages. 
sie. he ST. FAMES'S GAZETTE says :—“‘ Anyone who wishes to gain a thorough 
insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the 
Government and by individuals, should read this book.” 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Biography, History, &c. 


** PASSAGES from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, of Hardwick 
House, Oxon., A.D. 1756 to 1808,” edited by Emily J. Climenson, 
presents, says the Introduction, ‘‘ an accurate picture of life, manners, and 
customs of the upper class” of the period covered. The diarist, whose 
maiden name was Caroline Girle, kept journals in Norfolk, Shropshire, 
and Staffordshire, so the book may well give a very good idea of the 
provincial life of the second half of the eighteenth century. Her portrait 
in profile—a shrewd, kindly face—serves as frontispiece. (Longmans. 
Pp. x+399. 16s.) 

‘* John Howard,” a Lecture by Rev. H. H. Scullard, M.A., Minister 
of the Howard Congregational Church, Bedford. Without pretending to be 
a “life” or a “monograph,” this little work, which is abundantly illus- 
trated, gives a good idea of the great philanthropist who died of the plague 
in Russian Tartary in 1790. (The Beds. Publishing Co. Pp. 78. 2s.) 

‘*The Counter-Reformation in Europe,” by Rev. Arthur Robert 
Pennington, M.A., Canon Non-Residentiary of Lincoln and Rector of 
Utterby, Lincs., gives the history of the period required for the completion 
of Bishop Creighton’s history of the Popes during the Reformation. The 
author understands that Bishop Creighton sees no ‘probability that he 
will be able to complete his work.” Canon Pennington claims that that 
part of his work which includes the aims and schemes of the opponents of 
Elizabeth has only lately been possible to achieve, that he has obtained 
new and important information respecting the spy system, and that he 
has observed Macaulay’s blunders. (Elliot Stock. Pp. xx + 280.) 

‘* Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography,” by Xichard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D., late Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, are 
‘* united by the presence of a pervading idea, which may be defined as the 
importance of scientific processes as auxiliaries to library management.” 
The sliding-press, subject indexes, the use of typography and the tele- 
graph in libraries are among the subjects treated. There are also obituary 
essays on the late J. W. Jones, Henry Stevens, and Sir Edward Bond. 
(George Allen. Pp. xiv+343. 6s. net.) 

“*The Art Portfolio of National Art Treasures” reaches Part IV, It 
contains popular examples of the art of Sir John Millais, Thomas Webster, 
E. W. Cooke, and E. M. Ward reproduced in photogravure. (W. B. 
Jobson & Co. through Simpkin, Marshall. Four plates and explanation. 
is. net.) 


Fiction 


**Tone March,” by S. &. Crockett, a present-day story (with thirty- 
two illustrations by Frank Richards), begins in a ‘tiny hostel on 
the Wengern Alp.” There is a fickle lover to be execrated by 
Mudieites. ‘**Lil sweetheart,’ he used to say, like that! Oh, he 
needn’t have said that! For he had lots of names girls like to hear. 
But that was my own!” says Jane Allen. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 419. 6s.) 

‘*Giles Ingilby,” by W. Z. Norris, is a poet who actually receives 
410 from the Metropolitan Review. Writers in need of a dinner will 
read the book with avidity. It is written in Mr. Norris’s pleasant, 
gentlemanly style, and introduces us to quite a bevy of fashionable people. 
There are eight illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. (Methuen. 
Pp. 328. 6s.) 

**The Craze of Christina,” by A/rs. Lovett Cameron, offers another 
tonic for despondent writers. Only three months ago Clifford had been 
**a poor devil of a struggling journalist. . . . To-day he is master of 
Esselton Hall, with a rent-roll of £8,000 a year.” As for ‘* Chris,” she 
decided upon nothing less than making poor Clifford fall in love with her, 
with the intention of throwing him over remorseless!y when she had 
achieved her object. (John Long. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

‘*The Perils of Josephine” is Lord Ernest Hamitton’s latest, and not 
a Scots story. The heroine is the narrator. Once we fear, on her behalf, 
an encounter with a modern Tarquin, but are relieved. Her vivacity is 
unflagging. (Unwin. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

«© A Monk of Cruta,” by £. Phillips Oppenheim, contains the thrilling 
situation of a dying man rising from his bed to kill a person whom he 
designates as ‘‘a poisonous reptile.” There is also a lady who, after 
experimenting with a long Genoese dagger, records in her diary that 
<* Lucrezia Borgia could not have bungled less.” This truly slaughterous 
story is illustrated by Warne Browne. (Ward, Lock & Co. Pp. 317. 
35. 6d.) 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Dovcias & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address : Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 
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** The Custom of the Country,” by J/s. Hugh Fraser, containing fie 
“tales of New Japan, and a poem signed ‘H. C. Fraser,’” were worth 
its price if only for the story entitled ‘* She Danced before Him,” with its 
wonderful local glamour (rather than colour) and terrible termination, 

(Hutchinson, Pp. 342. 6s.) 

‘From the Land of the Wombat,” by William Sylvester Walker 
(**Coo-ee ”), contains fourteen tales rich in Australian local colour, and 
makes no pretence of style. But Mr. Walker knows how to produce an 
eerie feeling. As thus: ‘ Our horses’ hoofs made no sound whatever! 
. . » As we progressed, to my horror, I saw that the marks where 
horse’s feet were lifted from began to fill up instantly! The sand was 
like the sand_in an ant-lion’s pit, and moved on touch.” The volume js 
illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. (John Long. Pp. 220. 3s. 6d.) 

‘*Dead Oppressors,” by Zhomas Pinkerton, introduces us to 
supremely graceful fisherwoman, but it also deals with the dark mystery 
of heredity ; and the reader, on whoin ‘broken and quivering” bodies 
have a depressing effect, may pass on. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 298, 6s,) 

**Like Another Helen” explains itself in the sub-title, as “the 
History of the Cruel Misfortunes . . . of a Young Lady of Virtue and 
Sensibility resident at Bengall during the Years 1755-57, which is con. 
tained in her Letters, written to a Friend of her own sex.” The editor, 
Mr. Sydney C. Grier, “has added one or two [query reason for uncer. 
tainty ?] Letters from other sources,” and there is a map of Calcutta and 
its environs. (Blackwood & Sons. Pp. 467. 6s.) 

‘*The Book of Bander: a Scripture Form Story of Past and Present 
Times,” is in part a dreary attempt at relating up-to-date history 
in the style of the Apecrypha. The publishers have abetted the author 
of “*The New Koran,” as he describes himself, by imitating the typo- 
graphical format of the Bible. Dr. Garnett and the Rev. C. Voysey 
have praised the author’s previous work. Every man to his taste, and 
there is piquancy in finding the word ‘‘ Folkestone” figuring in a narrative 
which begins with Solomon’s reign. (Williams & Norgate. Pp. 169, 
3S. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 


“Insects. Part II.,” by David Sharp, M.A. (Cantab.), MB. 
(Edinb.), F.R.S., continues the Hymenoptera from Part I., and deals 
with the Coleoptera, &c., concluding with the disgusting Anoplura. With 
regard to the latter, it illustrates the passion for science that Leeuwenhoek 
made himself the corpus vile for an experiment with them. The volume 
is freely illustrated. (Macmillan. Pp. xii + 626.) 

‘* High Aims at School” contains seventeen School Sermons by the 
Rev. R. A. Byrde, M.A., Headmaster of Alihallows School, Honiton, 
with a preface by Rev. H. A. James, D.D., Headmaster of Rugly. 
(Elliot Stock. Pp, vii + 134.) 

** What is Secondary Education ?” edited, with preface, by 2. P. Scott, 
M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Parmiter’s School, contains thirty-one essays 
by writers of practical experience, and is ‘ a handbook for public men and 
for parents on the national organisation of education in England.” 
(Rivingtons. Pp. xv+364. 2s. 6d.) 

‘Matriculation Directory, June 1899,” contains the Calendar for 
1898-99, including articles on the special subjects for January and June 
1900. It comes to us from the Director of the University Correspondence 
College Press. (Pp. 140. Is. net.) 

‘An English South African’s View of the Situation,” by Oliv 
Schreiner. A passionate appeal for Freedom, Justice, and Love as 
arbiters in a vexed question, and, parenthetically, a tribute to Sir George 
Grey. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 96. Is.) 


New Editions 


John Bunyan’s ‘Holy War” issues in a sixpenny edition, with 4 
frontispiece by Frances Ewan, from Ward, Lock & Co. (Pp. 301.) From 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. come new editions in uniform red bindings of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Plain Tales from the Hills” (containing the por 
trait by W. Strang. Pp. 336), and ‘‘ Life’s Handicap.” (Pp. 407.) 





PLEASE NoTe.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEBT 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 

UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, 1s. 2d., free. HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘ The Imperial, standin 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard ‘to beat for cuisine, comfort, and gener 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee: ‘room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 
osition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








% 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxeg, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atunte 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay i in England. Mild ye 
bracing climate. Book byG.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be Sbesuiend.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Meng. the sea. Delightful position. 
‘erms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. sshd es London, E.C. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby le commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Arisishk Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
ts. each. IntustRaTepD. Maps by Jonn Bartuo.omew, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. |The Ghana te oe Breoon and its Beacons, 
eee =~ Valiey. a ~\ ——— Tintern. 


ley. 


Amervetwtth, "ve — Rdg and Maohynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Sereesten, 1 —y- ane Gloucester. 
Bristol, — Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadooc, Criccieth, Pwiiheli. 
ne Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book.”"— “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“ The best tiandieook to > Londen over tesued. —Liverpoel Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 66.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON 4°°_ Environs. 


By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A, 
1s. 





Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. 

Uangollen: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


a 


Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List free. -BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAN. 





"SUMMER HOLIDAYS 




















THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 

morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 

as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 

begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 

copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 


““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to "the ‘ Britannia.’ "Apply to the Rev. the Hgap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 











ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, ‘tom 7 years. Thorou 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Duighefel 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRiNncIPALs. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALLINsoN, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, g 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars, Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 








TryPEWRITING. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. $ Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, _/ 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 





Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. 
A. Durant & Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.1.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues tn SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 





Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





—__——... 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1879, 
Subscribed Capital—{£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of re: 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
4453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street London, EC. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape ‘Lown, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley , King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar! 
ceenanins, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Wioburg. East ' 
Beira, ny Marques. 

Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, 2 A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, —" 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 








(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18%, 
Paid-up Capital ........+. eeseee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......-+++eseeeeee 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 
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Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 

















Printed for Tut OvrLoox Pus.isuinc Co., Limited, by SportiswoopE & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 10g Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South a : pe ong bape London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W A.), and Cape Town, 
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